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* For the others I never have opened, 
But those are the books I read."? 


And when Andrew Lang, recognizing Dobsca’s preference for 
Horace, wished to present his friend with a welcome gift, he 
chose a small Elzevir edition and wrote on the title-page this 
charming inscription: 


“The Bard was short to outward view, 
And ' short,'—to match,—this copy, too; 
But, being HORACE, still he's dear, 

And still,—though cropped,—an Elzevir!?$ 


From the beginning Dobson was impressed by the eternally 
human types which he found in Horace’s poetry, and after read- 
ing Sir Theodore Martin’s little book he gave expression to his 


feeling (which Kipling shared) that the intervening centuries, 


despite the progress of knowledge and the advance of science, 
had brought no fundamental change in “the robust and brass- 


bound man ” 
“Our ‘world,’ to-day, 
Tried in the scale, would scarce outweigh 
Your Roman cronies; 
^ Walk in the Park—you’ll seldom fail 
To find a Sybaris on the rail 
By Lydia’s ponies, 
Or hap on Barrus, wigged and stayed, 
Ogling some unsuspecting maid. 


And look, dyspeptic, brave, and kind, 
Comes dear Maecenas, half behind 
Terentia’s skirting; 
Here’s Pyrrha, ‘golden haired’ at will; 
Prig Damasippus, preaching still; 
Asterie flirting,— 
Radiant, of course. We'll make her black,— 
Ask her when Gyges’ ship comes back. 


So with the rest. Who will may trace 
Behind the new each elder face 

Defined as clearly; 
Science proceeds, and man stands still; 


7 Of. The Complete Poetical Works of Austin Dobson (India Paper 
ed, 1923), p. 194. 
2 Austin Dobson, A Bookman’s Budget, p. 92. 
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Our ‘world’ to-day’s as good or ill,— 
Ás cultured (nearly),— 

As yours was, Horace! You alone, 

Unmatthed, unmet, we have not known." * 


Brt when Dobson returned to the Odes and Epistles after the 
interview with Tennyson it was primarily to make a more 
intensive study of the precepts and practice of the most meticu- 
lous of craftsmen. The ideal of careful workmanship resulting 
in perfection of form the Alexandrians had passed on to Horace 
through Catullus and his school. And from the Ars Poetica 
Dobson had learned the lesson of the “limae labor. He 
admires the Age of Pope when 


“s... the Muse labour'd , . . chiefly with the File”® 


and in Ars Victriz (an excellent paraphrase of Gautier’s D'Art) 
he reminds the poet that only the patient artist can hope to 
have his work survive the “innumerabilis Annorum series”: 


* Leave to the tiro’s hand 
The limp and shapeless style, 
See that thy form demand 
The labour of the file. 


All passes. ART alone 
Enduring stays to us; | 

The Bust outlasts the throne,— 
‘The Coin, Tiberius; 


Even the gods must go; 
Only the lofty Rhyme 
Not countless years o'erthrow,— 
Not long array of time.” * 


“ Cosa bella mortal passa e non d'arte." ** It was the same rever- 
ence for art that inspired Virgil to spend seven years in writing 
the two thousand odd lines of the Georgics, and led Horace to 
advise the prolific poets of his day to turn the stilus often and 
keep their work from the world until full nine years had passed. 


* Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

5 Op. cit., p. 209. 

? Op. cit., pp. 141-142. 

sa What is fair in men, passes away, but not so in art."—Leonardó 
da Vinci, The Literary Works (ed. J. P. Richter), Vol. I, 8 651. 


e 
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a work by its author's purpose (Ut pictura, poesis);9 we hear 
again in An Epistle to An Editor: 
“Then don’t be ‘new’; 
Be ‘old’. The Old is still the True. ° 
Nature (said GauTimr) never tries 
To alter her accustom’d dyes; 


Yet don’t expand a trifling blot, 
Or ban the book for what it’s not... .%”?° 


The Horatian texts, clarity (lucidus ordo)?! and brevity 
(quicquid. praecipies, esto brevis),?* form the heart of Dobson's 
Advice to a Poet: 


“ My counsel to the budding bard 

Is, ‘Don’t be long,’ and ‘ Don’t be hard.’ 
Your ‘gentle Public,’ good my Friend, 
Won’t read what they can’t comprehend; 
And what they really like the best, 

Is something short and well-expressed, 
Therefore, if you would hold their ear, 

Be brief, above all things, and clear.” * 


By reason both of his ideal of art and his natural gifts, Dob- 
son was eminently fitted to attempt the difficult task of trans- 
lating the odes of Horace. No other modern writer has so suc- 
cessfully reproduced the Horatian delicate grace and studied 
felicity of phrase. In translating individual odes Dobson has 
for the most part chosen as his medium the old French stanzaic 
forms—the rondel,?? the rondeau,?* the triolet,? the villanelle,?* 
and the ballade."  Dobson's love of these measures was prob- 
_ ably inherited—as his son suggests ?*—from his French grand- 


38 Ars Poet., 361. 

1° Op. cit., pp. 413-414, 

20 Ars Poet., 41. 

71 Ars Poet., 335. 

*2 A Bookman’s Budget, p. 187. 

23 Vitas hinnuleo. 

?* Poscimur, Siquid; Albi, ne doleas; Hatremum Tanain; O fons 
Bandusiae; Vixi puellis. 

35 Persicos odi. 

26 Fu ne quaesieris. 

3T O navis. 
* 7° Alban Dobson’s Biographical Note in Austin Dobson, An Anthology 
of Prose and Verse (1922). 
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mother. Moreover, their strict laws of composition had been 
fully discussed and illustrated by Théodore de Banville in his 
Petit "Traité de Poésie Francaise (first published in 1872). 
The chapter deabing with “Les Poémes traditionnels à forme 
fize” inspired Dobson with an ambition to submit his ‘easy 
Muse? to the ‘ Gallic bonds. *? In a field in which Rossetti and 
Andrew Lang met with but partial success, Dobson’s victory 
was complete; and it is to him that the honor belongs of having 
naturalized in English these French lyric forms which he mas- 
tered so thoroughly as to win the enthusiastic praise of de Ban- 
ville himself, as we learn from the letter included by Mr. Alban 
Dobson in his selections from his father’s correspondence which 
recently appeared in the Cornhill Magazime:*° “... du pre-. 
mier coup vous êtes entré dans l'intimité de Charles d'Orléans, 
de Ronsard et de Voiture. With what skill Dobson employed 
those exotic forms of verse to convey the thought and spirit of 
Horace’s lyrics may be judged by his rendering of O fons 
Bandusiae as a rondeau: 


* Q BABBLING Spring, than glass more clear, 
Worthy of wreath and cup sincere, 
To-morrow shall a kid be thine 
With swelled and sprouting brows for sign,— 
Sure sign!—of loves and battles near. 


Child of the race that butt and rear! 
Not less, alas! his life-blood dear 
Must tinge thy cold wave crystalline, 
O babbling Spring! 


Thee Sirius knows not. Thou dost cheer 
With pleasant cool the plough-worn steer,— 
The wandering flock. This verse of mine 
Wil rank thee one with founts divine; 
Men shall thy rock and tree revere, 
O babbling Spring! ” 51 


No less happy is Dobson’s use of the sonnet-form in his transla- 
tion of the ode to the rustic Phidyle ** and of iambics in his ver- 
sions of the invitation to Maecenas ® (Vile potabis modicis) 


39 Op. cit, p. 327, 33 Op. cit, p. 301. 
*? August, 1927. ?? Op. cit., p. 449. 
53 Op, oit., pp. 335-336. o 
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and of the epilogue to the first book of Episíles.* His imita- 
tions of Quid fles, Ásterie * amd of the epode, Beatus ille qui 
procul negotWs,9 succeed admirably in giving a modern flavor 
to the whole while not departing too far from the original. 
Witness the closing verse of Outward Bound suggested by 
Horace’s advice to Asterle when she hears beneath her window 
the plaintive notes of Enipeus' flute: 


* Be warned in time. Without a irace 
Of acquiescence on your face, 
Hear, in the waltz's breathing space, 
His airy patter; 
Avoid the confidential nook; 
If, when you sing, you find his look 
Grow tender, close your music-book, 
` And end the matter.” 


Dobson's obligation to his Roman forbear is seen again in his 
frequent use of a Horatian quotation as a title or motto for a 
group of verses or for an individual poem.?' Occasionally he 
weaves into his verse a Latin phrase, in La Bonne Comédie bor- 
rowing Persius' tribute to the spirit of Horace’s Satires: 

“True Comedy circum praecordia, ludit — 


It warms the heart's cockles. "Twas thus that he 
viewed it... .7 38 


Familiar words from the Ars Poetica and from the Epistles 
reappear in The Metamorphosis (referring to the gods’ visits to 
mankind) : 


* No doubt their Purpose oft would be 
Some * Nodus dignus Vindice’,” *? 


and in the contest in song in An Autumn Idyll: 


* How is it, Umpire? Though the motto's threadbare 
* Coelum, non animum '—Às, Y take it, true." t? 


The humorous close of the dialogue between Horace and the old 
lawyer, Trebatius,** furnishes Dobson a phrase with which he 
ends the fable of the Tortoise and the Rabbits in which an 


34 Op. cit., pp. 302-303. 38 Op. cit., p. 435. 

35 Op. cit. pp. 278-280. $9 Op. cit. p. 39; Ars Poet., 191. 
3° Op. cit., pp. 409-410. *9 On. cit., p. 65; Epist., 1, 11, 27. 
37 See Appendix I. 42 Sat., 2, 1, 86. 
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embarrassing question from one of the congregation nullifies the 
effect of the sermon on Promptitude and puts the preacher to 


rout: 

«* «Tf. Promptitude so much can do 

Why don't you try the practice, too?’ 
This Was, as HAMLET says, ‘a hit’; 

Clergy was posed by Mother-wit, 
The Tortoise the horizon scanned. 
He had no repartee at hand; 
So, finding inspiration fail, 
He drew his head in, then his tail. 
His audience scampered off in glee: 
Risu solvuntur tabulae.” «€? 


Especially pleasing is the passage from Verses Read at the Din- 
ner of the Omar Khayyam Club in which Dobson shows some- 
thing of Horace’s ironical spirit in his seeming preference for 


the Persian poet: 


* Persicos odi— Horace said, 
And therefore is no longer read. 
Time, who could simply not endure 
Slight to the Bard of Naishápür, 
(Time, by the way, was rather late 
For one so often up-to-date!) 
Went swiftly to the Roll of Fame 
And blotted Q. H. F. his name, 
Since when, for every Youth or Miss 
That knows Quis mulia gracilis, 
There are a hundred who can tell 
What Omar thought of Heav'n and Hell. . . .” 4 


Again, in July he draws upon the Soracte ode ** with its closing 
picture of the boys and girls at twilight playing at hide and 


seek : 
“ And its O for the sea and the sky! 
And it's O for the boat and the bay! 


For the stroll when the moon is high 
To the nook by the Flag-house gray! 
For the risus ab angulo shy 

From the Someone we designate ‘ Di!’ 


*2 Op. cit., p. 444. 
43 Op. cit., pp. 357-358. “4 Odes, 1, 9. 
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For the token we snatch on the sly! 
(With nobody there to say Fie!) 
Hurrah! for the sea and the sky! ” 45 


Dobson not only skillfully incorporates inte his verse phrases 
in the original but also frequently introduces & translation or 
an adaptation of a Horatian passage. For example, the line, 
* For the token we snatch on the sly 1", is an echo of the words: 


“ Pignusque dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci." 


Here again, as is natural, the modern poet has drawn upon the 
Odes especially, though in a few instances the Satires and 
Epistles have served as a source.*? 

That Austin Dobson has been named the English Horace is 
due not only to his finish in workmanship, his skill as a trans- 
lator, and his frequent use of Horatian expressions, but also to 
the fact that the English poet’s nature is (in many of its 
aspects) in harmonious accord with that of his Latin master. 
Both realize their limitations and, in general, confine them- 
selves to a narrow field, giving exquisite expression to the 
thoughts and feelings that go to make up the lives of ordinary 
human beings. Though both cry out at intervals, “O rus, 
quando ego te aspiciam ? " *' yet the Muse which they worship is 
essentially an “urban Muse.” ** The two poets are tempera- 
mentally akin in their gentlemanliness of feeling, in their gra- 
cious practice of addressing their poems to friends,*® and in 
their habit of mingling the grave and the gay. The Horatian . 
irony, made familiar to us in Ode, Satire, and Epistle, is a 
marked feature of the verse of the English poet. In the charm- 
ing Vizi puellis nuper idoneus," Horace tells of his apparently 
voluntary retirement after an honorable service under the stand- 
ard of Venus. The torches and the bow are hung upon the wall 
of her temple and we are ready to crown the victor when at the 


‘6 Op, cit., p. 372; cf. also A Story from a Dictionary, Appendice IY, 10. 
46 See Appendix II. 
*7 Sat., 2, 6, 60. 
4 On London Stones, Op. cit., p. 326. 
1? See the Cornhill Magazine, Oct. 1927, for Stedman’s approval of 
Dobson's revival of Horace's practice. 
* 5° Odes, 3, 26. 
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end comes the unexpected prayer that the Cyprian queen may 
give the obdurate Chloe just one touch with her uplifted. lagh. 
So Dobson, in genial ironical vein, destroys our illusions as we 
. 5 . * . 

reach the surprising conclusion of his reverie suggested by the 
name of Dorothy upen a window pane: 

“These last I spoke. Then Florence said, 

Below me,— Dreams? Delusions, Fred!" 

Next, with a pause,—she bent the while 

Over a rose, with roguish smile— 

‘But how disgusted, Sir, you'll be 

To hear I scrawled that “ Dorothy.” ’” 9: 


Dobson’s sympathy with this phase of Horace’s spirit is seen 
not only in his mock tribute to the vogue of Omar (cited above, 
p. 9) but also in A Roman Round-Robin, to which Dobson 
himself refers as “a piece of flippancy.” * Not to be taken too 
seriously is the imagined protest of Horace's friends: 

“Why feign to spread a cheerful feast, 
And then thrust in our faces 


These barren seraps (to say the least) 
Of Stoic common-places? 


Recount, and welcome, your pursuits: 
Sing Lydé’s lyre and hair; 

Sing drums and Berecynthian flutes; 
Sing parsley-wreaths; but spare,— 


O, spare to sing, what none deny, 
That things we love decay; ` 

That Time and Gold have wings to fly;— 
That all must Fate obey! ...” 55 


If this be not irony, then the forty years that passed between 
the voicing of this protest and the writing of the lines, On the 
Future of Poetry, brought a change in Dobson's reaction to the 
“Stoic common-places” of Horace’s lyrics; for in the latter 
poem he sings: 

“T hold... 


That the old notes are still the new, 
Ii the musician’s touch be true— 


51 Op. cit., p. 78. 
53 Op. cit, p. 492. 
55 Op. cit., pp. 182-183. 
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Nor ean the hand that knows its trade 
Achieve the trite and ready-made; 


That your first theme is Human Life, 
Iis hopes and fears, its love and strife— 
A theme no custom ean efface, e 
Common, but never common-place; 


For this, beyond all doubt, is plain: 
s The Truth that pleased will please again, 
And move men as in bygone years 
When Hector’s wife smiled through her tears.” 54 


And yet, after all, one feels that Dobson's ear was more 
attuned to the lighter strains of Horace’s lyre: 


“ Flaccus, you write us charming songs: 
No bard we know possesses 
In such perfection what belongs 
To brief and bright addresses." 55 


Among these “brief and bright addresses” are the graceful 
lyrics inspired by the long list of Horace’s heroines—verses that 
made an appeal to Dobson in spite of the fact that Lyde and 
her Roman sisters were far removed from the “ English Girl, 
divine, demure " 59 to whom the modern poet sings. The deli- 
eate wit combined with the consummate art of such erotic 
poems as Quis multa gracilis ** and the amoebaean Donec gratus 
eram iibi 99 struck a responsive chord in the heart of the author 
of Ad Rosam“? and the delightful lovers’ quarrel, Tu quoque.® 
Dobson might have joined with Alfred Noyes in singing: 


“Dear Poet of the Sabine Farm, 


You would not blame a modern pen 
For touching love with mirth again.” % 


55 Op. cit., p. 461. 

55 Op. cit., p. 182. 

$9 Op. cit., p. xi. 

5" Odes, 1, 5. 

59 Odes, 3, 9. 

= Op. cit., p. 215. 

8? Op. cit., p. 69. 
. A Spring Hot, Collected Poems (New York, Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.), Vol. 3, p. 243. 
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And yet one often finds a pensive strain in the love poems of 
both Horace and Dobson; in Quis mulia gracilis and in A 
Kiss, the first of the Rose-Leaves triolets, there is in the back- 
ward and forward look of both poets a wistfulness which, how- 
ever, is less explicit gin the studied art of the Roman. 

But such themes the poet must abandon when he has reached 
what Keats calls the “quiet coves” of Autumn. So Horace in 
the opening epistle of the First Book (written at the age of 
forty-five) justifies to Maecenas his giving up lyric poetry in 


the words: 
* Non eadem est aetas, non mens." 


Ánd seven years later when, at ihe request of Augustus, he again 
essays the lyric form, he protests against Venus’ calling to love’s 
battles one who has passed his tenth lustrum and bids the god- 
dess seek a younger heart: 


“ Parce, precor, precor. 
Non sum qualis eram bonae 
Sub regno Cinarae. Desine, dulcium 
Mater saeva Cupidinum, 
Cirea lustra decem flectere mollibus 
Iam durum imperiis: abi, 
Quo blandae iuvenum te revocant preces." 95 


In Growing Gray (written in his thirty-first year) Dobson pre- 
senis ihe Horatian point of view, 


“ We have no more the right to find 
That Pyrrha’s hair is neatly twined,— 
That Chloe’s pretty,” ** 


that he may qualify it by the argument contained in the motto 
of the poem, d'Houdetot's ‘ On a l'áge de son coeur. But when 
he, too, passes his tenth lustrum he is in thorough agreement 
with the Horatian mood and in To One Who Bids Me Sing 
says of his “ Muse of Pindus Hill”: 


* But She—She can’t grow gray; and so, 
Her slave, whose hairs are falling, 
Must c'en his Doric flute forgo, 
And seek some graver calling,— 


93 Op. cit., p. 323. 
°° Odes, 4, 1, 2-8. 95 Op, cit, p. 293. E 
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Not ill-content to stand aside, 
To yield to minstrels fitter 

His singing-robes, his singing-pride, 
His fancies sweet—and bitter! 7 95 


Yet, happily for 
e 
“This age of ours, too seldom stirred 


With pipe and flute! '*,99 


through more than a quarter of a century after these ‘words were 
written Dobson occasionally donned “his singing-robes,” ex- 
periencing an old age, that Horace himself in vain had asked of 
Apollo, “ nec cithara carentem.” $T 


APPENDIX 


I HoRATIAN TITLES AND MoTTOES 
(1) Of. the “section of fugitive pieces" in The Complete Poetical 
Works of Austin Dobson (India Paper ed. 1923) ,* p. 401: 
Ludibria Ventis (Odes, 1, 14, 15-16). 
(2) The triolet, Urceus Ewit (p.824) (Ars Poet., 22). 
(3) Vignettes in Rhyme (p. 53): 
leviore plectro (Odes, 2, 1, 40). 
(4) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (p. 217): 


Nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem (Odes, 1, 31, 19-20). 
Cf. Dobson’s translation of the motto, Appendix II, 9. 


(5) A Story from a Dictionary (p. 251): 
Sic visum Veneri: eui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga aénea 
Saevo mittere eum joco (Odes, 1, 33, 10-12). 
See Dobson’s translation of this ode referred to above (p. 6) and 
his expansion of the motto, Appendia II, 10. 


(6) Ad Rosam (p. 275): 


Mitte sectari, Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur (Odes, 1, 38, 3-4). 


8 Op. cit., p. 307. 
38 Op. cit, p. 329. 
"7 Odes, 1, 31, 20. 
* * All references in the Appendia are to this edition. 
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(7) The Poet's Seat (p. 201): 
Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus Riper (Odes, 2, 6, 13-14). 
. (8) A Gage d'Amour (p. 92) : l 
Martiis coe&bs quid agam Kalendis 
miraris? (Odes, 3, 8, 1, 3). 
(9) To the Mammoth-Tortoise (p. 181): 
Tuque, Testudo, resonare septem 
Callida nervis (Odes, 3, 11, 3-4). 
(10) To Edmund Gosse (Eight Volumes!) (p. 384): 
Exegi monumentum (Odes, 3, 30, 1). 
(11) The Ballad of the Bore (p. 370): 
Garrulus hunc quando consumet cumque (Set., 1, 9, 33). 


(12) In Memoriam (p. 436) : 
Exstinetus amabitur idem (Hpist., 2, 1, 14). 


(13) The Water-Cure (p. 257): 
portentaque Thessala rides? (Epist., 2, 2, 209). 


(14) A Roman Round-Robin (p. 182): 
Haec decies repetita [non] placebit (Ars Poet., 365). 


(15) Prologue to ' Eighteenth Century Vignettes’ (Third Series) (p. 
318): 
Versate .... 
Quid valeant humeri (Ars Poet., 39-40). 


II TRANSLATIONS, ADAPTATIONS, AND IMITATIONS OF HOEATIAN PHRASES 


In addition to the examples already cited, cf. the following: 


(1) The Noble Patron (pp. 262-263): 

But there—the choice was that or none. 
The lord was found; the thing was done. 
With Horace and with TookE's Pantheon, 
He penned his tributary paean; 
Dispatched his gift, nor waited long 
The meed of his ingenuous song. 

These lines allude to such passages as Odes, 1, 1, 1-2: 
Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 

and Hpist., 1, 1, 1, 3: 
Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena, 


Maecenas. 
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(2) Horation Ode on the iid) of ‘Don Quixote’ (p. 407 is 
I hail your birth— 


Three centuries past—in sunburned Spain 

And hang, on Time's PANTHEON wall, 
My votive tablet to recall e 

That lasting gain! 

See Odes, 1, 5, 13-16: 
Me tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris deo. 


(3) A Case of Cameos (pp. 123-124) : 


Chalcedony 

(The Thefis of Mercury) 
Here great Apollo, with unbended bow, 
His quiver hard by on a laurel tree, 
For some new theft was rating Mercury. 
Who stood with downcast eyes, and feigned distress, 
As daring not, for utter guiltiness, 
To meet that angry voice and aspect joined. 
His very heel-wings drooped; but yet, not less, 
His backward hand the Sun-God’s shafts purloined. 

See Odes, 1, 10, 9-12: 
Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses 
Per.dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret, viduus pharetra 
Risit Apollo. 


(4) The Water-Cure (p. 259): 
Who then more keen her fate to see 
Than this, the new Levucono®, 
On fire to learn the lore forbidden 
In Babylonian numbers hidden? 

See Odes, 1, 11, 1-3: 

Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe, nec Babylonios 
Temptaris numeros. 


(5) pe Horatio» Ode to the King's Most Excellent Majesty (pp. 
438-439): . d 


We pray .. 


That our State ‘Dreadnought’ once again 
May leave in broken seas to veer, 
. And shape her course direct and plain, 
With Thee to steer, 
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Into blue sky and water clear, 
Where she on even keel shall ride, 
Seeure from reef and shoal, or fear 
€f wind and tide. 
This passage was probably suggested by Horace's Ship of State, 
Odes, 1, 14; cf. especially: 
O navis, referent in mare te novi 


Fluetus! O quid agis? Fortiter occupa 
Portum! .... 


Tu, nisi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 


Interfusa nitentis 
Vites aequora Cycladas. 
(6) Prologue to ‘A Bookman’s Budget? (p. 459): 
Good-bye, my Book. To other eyes 
- With equal mind, I now address you, 
Since in Dame Fortune's lap it Hes 
Either to ban you or to bless you. 


You have been long a ‘care not light’: 
If those for whom you were intended 
Refuse to read your page aright, 
You must not therefore feel offended. 


For “a ‘care not light’ ", see Odes, 1, 14, 18: 
Nune desiderium curaque non levis. 

Horace's Envoi to the first book of Epistles could not have been 
far distant from Dobson’s mind when he wrote either these 
verses or the Prologue to the first edition of Vignettes in Rhyme 
(p. 94): 

Go, little book, on this thy first emprize: 

If that thou 'seape the critie Ogre-land, 

And come to where young Beauty, with bright eyes, 
Listless at noon, shall take thee in her hand, 

Tell her that nought in thy poor Master stirs 

Of art, or grace, or song,—that is not Hers. 


(7) An Autumn Idyll (p. 62): 
Sing me of Her, whose name may not be told. 
Dobson has the following noie va this passage (p. 400): 


* * Dicat Opuntiae 
Frater Megillae, quo beatus 


Vulnere, qua pereat sagitta. Hor. [Odes], 1, 27, [10-12.] ° 
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How this stanza originally stood escapes me; but—as I well re- 
member—it owes its final turn to the late ANTHONY TROLLOPE,— 
kindest and most capable of Editors,—who referred me to the 
foregoing quotation." : 


(8) For ‘An d omis to the Rowfant Librafy? (p. 362) : 
Where shall we meet his like again? 
See Odes, 1, 24, 6-8: 
Cui Pudor e£ Iustitiae Soror, 


Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem? 


(9) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (p. 217): 
‘Not to be tuneless in old age! ’” 


See the motto of this poem: 


Nee turpem senectam 
Degere, nee cithara carentem (Odes, 1, 31, 19-20). 


(10) A Story from a Dictionary (p. 251): 
f Love mocks us all’—as Horace said of old: 
From sheer perversity, that arch-offender 
Still yokes unequally the hot and cold, 
The short and tall, the hardened and the tender: 


He bids a Socrates espouse a scold, 

And makes a Hercules forget his gender :-— 
Sic visum Veneri! Lest samples fail 
I add a fresh one from the page of BAYLE. 


This opening verse is an expansion of the motto of the poem: 


Sie visum Veneri: cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga aénea 
Saevo mittere cum joco (Odes, 1, 33, 10-12). 


(11) To Arthur Waugh (p. 465): 
Time marks our days with white and black. 
See Odes, 1, 36, 10: 
Cressa, ne careat pulchra dies nota. 
(12) A Genilewoman of the Old School (p. 11): 


He, finding cheeks unclaimed of care, 
With late-delayed faint roses there. 
See Odes, 1, 38, 3-4: 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum, 
Sera moretur. 
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(13) Sat Est Viaisse (p. 470) : 
But thou, as dauntless, as unvanquished, thou 
With equal mind, and with unclouded brow. 
(C£. also Prologue to ‘A Bookman’s Budget’, supra.) 
See Odes, 2, 3, 1: 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. 


(14) A Legacy (p. 185): 
Ah, Postumus, we all must go: 
This keen North-Easter nips my shoulder; 
My strength begins to fail; I know 
You find me older. 
See Odes, 2, 14, 1-4: 


Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni, nec pietas moram 
Rugis et instanti senectae 
i Adferet indomitaeque morti. | 


- 


(15) An Autumn Idyll (p. 62): 
Jove, what a day! Black Care upon the erupper 
Nods at his post, and slumbers in the sun. 


(C£. also Verses written for the Menu of the Omar Khayyam Club 
(p. 388): 


We that meet to-night 
Have bid Black Care be banished.) 


See Odes, 3, 1, 40: 
Post equitem sedet atra Cura. | 


(16) A Case of Cameos (p. 123): 
Agate 
(The Power of Love) 
A bolder rider than Bellerophon. 
See Odes, 3, 12, 8: 
Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte. 
(17) Prologue to Abbey’s ‘ Quiet Life’ (p. 314): 
Dazed with the stir and din of town, 
(Ci. also A Cy Floiccr (p. 209): 
Tired of the din and rattle of wheela.) 


See Odes, 3, 29, 12: 
Fumum ot opes strepitumque Romse. ? 
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(18) To a Priend (It is most true) (p. 419): 


Though all should die of Me and You. 

See Odes, 3, 30, 6: e 

Non omnis moriar. 
(19) Epilogue to ‘ Highteenth Century Vignettes” (second series) 
319) : 
I strive (as some one said in Greek) 
To speak the truth with kindness. 

See Sat., 1, 1, 24: 

ridentem dicere verum. 


(20) For a Volume of Essays (p. 471): 


Nothing that Nasidienus 
Howsoever at & loss for 
Novelty, could find a sauce for. 


+ See Sat., 2, 8 (the dinner party of the wealthy Nasidienus). - 


(21) To H. C. Bunner (p. 386) : 
But you, acute, accomplished, true 
And candid, who in every line... 
(Cf. also A Legacy (p. 185): 
Dear, faithful friend— 
Who still would hear and still commend 
My tedious verses,— 


. I’ve learned your candid soul.) 
See Epist., 1, 4, 1: 
Albi, nostrorum sermonum candide iudex. 


(22) William Makepeace Thackeray (p. 441): 
We know—alike in age and youth 
He sought unshrinkingly for truth; 


Went manfully his destined way, 
Doing, as far as in him lay, 
His daily task without pretence— 
With dignity and reticence. 
Dobson has this note (p. 449): 
* * Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet" 


Ars Poetica, lines 126-7. 
(Thackeray's motto to Esmond.)” 


RANDOLPH-Macon WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


HERBERT C. LIPSCOMB. 
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THE TEXT-TRADITION OF PETRONIUS— 
PRELIMINARY PAPER + 


Three generally accepted assumptions underly this paper: 
(1) that the Satiricon is the work of the Petronius who was 
arbiter elegantiae in the time of Nero; (2) that the Satiricon 
is not the document written by Petronius on his deathbed as 
the testimonial of an eyewitness to the private life of the 
emperor; (3) that the Satiricon was a long work, consisting of 
perhaps twenty books. 

We know too little of the character and contents of the ori- 
ginal Satiricon to form any opinion of it. It may however be 
.Suspected that the Cena Trimalchionis was in the complete work 
the longest single episode, as the Cupid and Psyche story is in 
the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. This conjecture is based, 
first, on the analogy of the work of Apuleius; second, on the 
apparent intention of Petronius to associate his book in people's 
minds with the traditional satires; third, on the fact that noth- 
ing found in or suggested by the extant fragments could have 
been expanded much beyond its present size; fourth, that the 
sketchy plot of the Satiricon was better adapted to many and 
brief episodes than to fewer and long narratives. There are 
too few data to allow us to say anything of the impression that 
Petronius made upon later Latin and Greek writers. Martial 
has some possible reminiscences, but the writers of romances 
show few or no signs of indebtedness to him. "The grammarians 
cite him occasionally, and the fact that their quotations are 
uniformly not found in the present texts but in the fragments 
suggests that the abbreviation of the Satiricon had not progressed 
far in their time. : 

But a book as long as the Satiricon could not survive the time 


1This paper is written at this time to put into compact form what is 
now known and what may be plausibly inferred from these facts regard- 
ing the history of the text of the Satiricon. Studies now in progress 
may cause partial or important revision of these conclusions, and, it is 
hoped, will permit them to be supplemented at many points. This dis- 
cussion will serve as a starting point for subsequent papers if the 
studies referred to warrant reconsideration of views here expressed or 
amplification thereof. 
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when Livy was epitomized and when Virgilius could condense 
all human knowledge into a book which could be held in one 
hand. Three parts of the Satiricon must be considered separ- 
ately, since their fates are unlike. They arè the story of the 
Widow of Ephesus, the little epic on the Civil War, and the 
account of the Banquet of Trimalchio. 

The Widow of Ephesus was a folk-tale (probably a specimen 
of the Milesian Tale), and in circulation independently of 
Petronius. There may have been dozens of other versions, some 
in writing, others not. Certainly its wide currency in the early 
Middle Ages can not be explained on a theory that would make 
Petronius its only source, and it circulated more widely without 
his name than with it. This is too the period in which Petronius 
was least known. Later John of Salisbury helped to strengthen 
Petronius’ hold upon the story. Yet at some time the tale was 
extracted from the Satiricon and circulated separately but 
under Petronius name. The evidences of this are two MSS 
which contain only this story, Maz. 1261 and Ambr. 160 (see 
the Appendix for further descriptions of these and other MSS 
and for a tentative classification). The latter MS, which con- 
tains in addition to the Widow two short poems (109.9-10 and 
137.9} bound, probably by accident, with a volume of Chrysosto- 
mus, seems not to attribute the story to Petronius, but it has 
clearly the Petronian version. The longer editions of the Satiri- 
con were not affected by the separate transmission of the Widow, 
as the presence of the story in the more complete MSS of ami- 
hes I and II shows. 

In general, the same is true of the Civil War, which is found 
in all the larger MSS and also in three which contain only the 
poem, MUV. These and the MSS of the Widow of Ephesus 
will be discussed in greater detail later. . 

The case of the Cena is different. The part of the Cena 
which has come down to us is found in a single MS, H, and 
the other part of this same MS, designated A and belonging to 
Family II, alone preserves any indication of the book numbers 
(see below). This brings us to the question of the abbreviation 
of the original work. 

The detaching of the Widow of Ephesus and the Bellum Civile 
.had no effect on the Satiricon as a whole, and the period when 
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this occurred can not be determined. The MSS mentioned above 
agree so well with the more complete MSS that no conclusions 
can be drawn. In the case of the Cena, however, the extracted 
narrative did not*remain in the longer versions. It should be 
said that there are few evidences that the Satiricon was ever 
systematically epitomized. Almost every episode has suffered 
somewhat, and few are completely intelligible as they stand, 
though still fewer are absolutely meaningless. The artistic 
level of the parts that we have is so uniform that one wonders 
whether some clever and appreciative critic selected what he 
considered the best passages or whether the whole was so good 
that one passage was as representative as any other. Certainly, 
though this article does not pretend to be a literary criticism, 
the differences between parts of the Satiricon are of content 
rather than of style, and the whimsical wit of Petronius gives 
tone to the whole. 

We can not then find internal evidence for any theory to 
account for the reduction in size of the Satiricon. There is 
however one important fact to be noted: the MSS of Family I 
have the beginning of the Cena, chap. 55, and seven detached 
apothegms in their proper relative sequence but all displaced, 
while those of Family II have only part of chap. 55. This 
is a poem attributed to Publilius Syrus (the MSS agree on 
publium alone, but the emendation seems certain), with a brief 
scene which serves as an introduction. ‘The poem has nothing to 
do with the dinner as such, is complete in itself and interesting 
for its own sake. Its inclusion would commit no one to preserv- 
ing more of the Cena. The seven isolated passages to which 
I have referred follow in Lpt the poem which is now 82.5. They 
are found in the same order in which they appear in H. It 
is more important to note that the seven are found together in 
the same sequence in N.? They seem to be, as a group, displaced 
there also. 

The difference between Families I and II in their preserva- 
tion of parts of the Cena leads us to the discussion of the rela- 


2The florilegia and their importance in the tradition of Petronius 
are being studied by Professor Ullman and are consequently passed 
over in this paper. Such references as J make to them are based on 
the reports of Beck and Biicheler, neither of whom may be trusted fare 
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tion of the two classes of MSS. They are distinguished on the 
basis of their contents, Family I being more extensive than 
Family II. I shall later consider briefly the origins of the 
families, but at this point wish merely to propose a theory which 
later investigation may or may not support... The absence of the 
Cena with the exception of one chapter from Family II and 
the presence of larger portions in Family I may indicate that 
from the time when the Cena was first detached and circu- . 
lated separately two distinct traditions begin. One (Family 
.il) excluded, probably deliberately, the Cena except for one 
chapter which has little to do with the dinner proper, and 
also suffered accidental losses of the same kind that affected 
the other; the second tradition (Family I) did not deliberately 
exclude the Cena, but gradually lost most of it in the series of 
accidents that little by little reduced the Satiricon to its present 
dimensions. ‘The state of the text as a whole suggests that it is 
chance rather than design that is responsible for the losses, 
with the possible exception of a deliberate excision of the 
Cena from Family II. The theory just proposed seems more 
plausible than those generally held, that Family I was created 
by the expansion of Family IT or Family II by the contraction 
of Family I. If I am right, they represent two divergent 
traditions, dating from the time when separate editions of the 
Cena were first issued. When this occurred, we ean only sur- 
mise. The one MS of the Cena is dated 1423, but it is con- 
jectured to be derived from a ninth or tenth century original 
(Keller, Rh.M. 16.582). The date can be moved further back: 
the oldest Petronius MS, B, belongs to the early ninth century, 
and exhibits perfectly, save for later accidental losses, the char- 
acteristic Family II contents. This points to the detachment of 
the Cena and the consequent appearance of two forms of the 
Satiricon in pre-Carolingian times, and this agrees well enough 
with what we know of the abbreviation of other authors. The 
number of MSS of Petronius in this time must have been rather 
small. ' 

. We may conclude then that the losses suffered by the Satiricon 
date mainly from the period between the fall of the Western 
Empire and Charlemagne; that they were in general accidental, 
swith one possible but important exception; that the independent 
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circulation of the Widow of Ephesus and the Civil War did not 

cause them to be lost from the longer versions; and that the 

detachment of the Cena, which made a greater difference in 

bulk, may have hélped to cause the divergence of Families I 

and II. I can not explain why the story of the Widow was 

not lost entirely, as the free circulation of the story without 

Petronius name would make its association with Petronius 

vague. Perhaps our MSS recovered his name only after John 

of Salisbury had quoted the story from him. It will be remem- 
bered. that one MS does not contain his name. Both episodes 
may have been lost, as the Cena was, and then restored, but 
their presence in B shows that if this happened they had been 
replaced before the Carolingian period, which is equivalent to 
saying that they were never removed from the longer editions. 

I shall next consider some internal evidence regarding the 

various MSS described above. i 

The two MSS of the Widow of Ephesus are quite different in 
character. The Ambrosian MS is late and of dubious value. 

Its text is a complex, but with some individual readings. The 

other is earlier (twelfth century, Biicheler, thirteenth or four- 

teenth, Beck; I have not seen it), is likewise a complex but 
with more satisfactory afüliations. ' I quote certain” specimen 
readings (references and key-passages are from  Bücheler- 

Heraeus. Readings are taken indiscriminately from Beck, 

Biicheler, Ernout and my own materials. Hence there may be 

errors, and conclusions based on them alone are subject to 

revision): | 

(a) - 111.7 infernisque imaginibus) infectus imaginibusque 
Ambr. infernis ymaginibus N Maz. infer- 
nisque imaginibus cett. 

(b) 111.10 exhortatione) ratione Ambr. consolatione R . 
hortatione Q exortatione CFKNMaz. 
exhortatione cett. 

(c) 111.13 aliquot dierum) aliquot diebus Ambr. aliquot 
(-quod Maz.) dierum ceti. 

(d) 111.13 prior) prius Ambr. prior Maz.cett. 


(e) 112.2 utrumque) utrisque Ambr. utrumque Maz. 
ceti. 

(f) 112.8 conditorii foribus)  conditorii hostiis domus 
Ambr. conditori foribus Maz.cett. 


(g) 112.6 accepisset) acciderat Ambr. accidet P 
accidisset Maz.cett. 
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(h) 112.8 prudentissimae) pudieissime Ambr. prudentis- 
simae Maz.cett. 

(i) 112.8 posteroque die) postero uero die Ambr. pos- 
teroque die Maz.cett. A 


Some of these individual readings are sengible or at least intelli- 
gible, while others are impossible. In the following Ambr. does 
not stand alone: 


(j) 111.9 passis) passis BPptMaz. sparsis quoque (sic) 

sparsis Ambr.ceth. 2st tt 

(k) 111.12 admonere) ammonere BR admonere p 
commonere C(Bch.) ELNMaz. commouere Ambr. 
C (Beck) cett. 

(m) 111.13 replevit se) replevit se BPRLpNMaz. se re- 
pleuit Ambr.cett. 

(n) 112.3 iacuerunt) latuerunt Ambr.ACFGKQs iacue- 
runt ÁÀÁ(4.m.) Maz.cett. 

(o) 112.8 notis ignotisque) notis ignotisque BP (-esque) 
RLptNMaz. ignotis cognotisque EK ignotis 
cognatisque Q(4. m.)s ignotis cognitisque 

| Ambr.cett. 

(p) 112.6 ergo) modo BPRLpTNMaz. mado F ergo 
Ambr.F (4.m.) cett. 

(qa) 112.6 illa) om. BPRFAmbr.Maz. hab. F(i.m.) cett. 


In general, where the MSS disagree, Ambr. goes with the 
inferior, while Maz. tends to associate itself with the better MSS. 
Case (q) is the exception regarding Ambr. among these exam- 
ples. There is some evidence of the influence of a florilegium in 
` the following: 


(x) 111.12 cinerem) cinerem Ambr.FNLpt cineres Maz. 
cett. 

(s) 112.2 mnec—arvis) om. Ambr.N hab.Maz.cett. 

(t) 111.5 igitur) ergo Maz.N igitur Ambr.cett. 

(u) 111.6 corpus) corpora NLpt om. A corpus 
Ambr.Maz.cett. 

(v) 112.3 quisquis) quisque Maz.BPpt si quisque R 
quisquis LN . siquis Ambr.cett. 

(w) 111. 12 credis sentire sepultos) credis sentire sepultos 
Maz.BP (-us) RLT credis curare sepultos Ambr.L 
(i. m.) Npt sepultos credis sentire cett. 

(x) 111.4 quotienscunque) quotiens Maz.NPp quoties 

quotiensque B quotienscumque R 

om. Ambr.cett. 


"While the testimony of these readings is contradictory, there 
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must be some relation between the two MSS and a florilegium, 
while the association, especially of Maz., with the BPR group 
seems, as Professor Ullman points out to me, to make closer the 
connection between the last named MSS and the florilegium 
tradition. The last example cited seems to have some signifi- 
cance for this point. 

There are some peculiar readings in Maz. as well: amoris 
queque in 111.5; resideret, 112.6; dictum, 112.6; commendaret 
(commendaret D, comendaret F), 112.6, but these are rather 
individual errors than signs of independent tradition. Perhaps 
the most interesting inference from these data is the generally 
close resemblance of these MSS to the mass. This is close 
enough to show that we have here the genuine Petronian tale 
and not some. anonymous version with his name accidentally 
attached. We have then no reason to believe that this story, 
when extracted from the rest of the Satiricon, changed its form 
in any material degree. | 

There is some reason to suspect that this happened in the case 
of the Civil War. I have discussed this point in a recent paper 
(C. P. 24. 68-76), and need not repeat the evidence here. More 
interesting for our present purpose than the testimony for a 
more or less independent tradition of the poem is the evidence 
of interchange of readings between these MSS and those of 
Family II. The discussion of the two types of MSS must then 
be merged, though I must begin the consideration of Family 
II at a different point. i . 

The oldest existing MSS of Petronius (BPR) belong to group 
Y of Family II. No MS of group Z antedates the Renaissance, 
though there was once a MS assighed to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century (E), which has disappeared since it was hastily and 
unsatisfactorily collated by Jahn. Both Beck and Biicheler 
used this collation, and they differ not infrequently in their 
reports. While E seems to have had little actual value, it 
would have great interest for us for the light it would throw 
on the text of group Z at. the time it was written. We know two 
places in France where Petronius was studied during the early 
middle ages: Fleury and Auxerre. I have tried elsewhere (C. P. 
11.19) to show that the former was the principal center of 
Petronian study, and this belief has been confirmed by the 
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(ac) 4.5 schedium) schadium Alt.B schedium ELp 
studium B(i.m., manu prima) PRceett. 
(ad) 14.2. v. 2 nulla) nuda AIt.B nulla PRoett. 
(ae) 17.7 timeam) timeam AItBR ° timerem pi 
timebam Pett. i 
(af) 25.6 ut dicatur) ut dicatur Alt.BPRpt dicatum ut 
S om. L dicatur ut cett. ^ (Pithoeus: 
| * quae verba in aliis non sunt.") 
(ag) 88.5 comprehenderat) comprehenderat LTp om. 
comprehendit Alt.cett. | 
(ah) 89. v. 14 mens semper) ni semper (pro mens, ut 
Pithoeo visum est) Alt. om. B mendacium 
semper R- mendacium Pcett. 
(ai) 109.3 ducenos) ducenos Alt. ducentos cett. 
(aj) 181.8. v. 8 cantu sua furta) cantu suasura Alt.P 
cantusuasura B cantu sua rura Hcett. 
(ak) 138.3. v. 14 sancte—aras) versum totum habent Alt. 
BELp om. cett. 


It appears that Alt. was a MS of Family II, closely resembling 
BPR and especially .B, but with affiliations with group Z (ag). 
The most interesting case is (ah), where the loss cf B compli- 
- cates the question. The unmetrical mendacium semper of R is 

almost enough by itself to prove a close connection with Alt., 

since no other known MS has any trace of semper, and. almost 
guarantees the soundness of semper, though R has borrowed 
mendacium from the ordinary texts, perhaps because he was 
puzzled by or misunderstood an abbreviation like that quoted 
from Alt. When I doubted (C.P. 11.23) that B had had 
“m semper for mendacium” I had access to Alt. only through 
the quotations in Bücheler. Since that time I have had p con- 
stantly at hand and R has been made more completely accessible 
by Miss Jones (Ernout failed to note this reading). I there- 
fore retract as far as semper is concerned: B might have had 
it. I remain doubtful as to mens, even though that reading 
is probably correct. In (ai), if Alt. is correctly quoted, it has 
a reading found nowhere else. Fundamentally, Alt. is close 
enough to B to belong in the same group, but with enough re- 
semblance to PR to belong in their section of the BPR stemma. 
It can not be identified with any existing MS. Except for 
case (y) it could quite easily be thought of as related to Heiric’s 
, MS or even as his MS, and septifluus is not sufficient either to 
maintain or to overthrow a theory. It was quite certainly an 
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early MS—-old in its readings if not in its actual date—and it 
or some ancestor might easily have found a place in the line of 
differentiation from,the B type of text to that found in group Z. 
It is just the kind of MS we should expect an ancestor of PR to 
be, from its character,°as revealed above, and their behavior, to 
be illustrated below. 

I shall now proceed to give specimens to show in greater 
detail the relations of groups Y and Z to one another, and there- 
by to provide material for a later examination of the origin 
and history of Family I in its relations with Family II. At 
the same time some sub-groups within group Z will be dimly 
seen, though such matters are now wholly tentative: 


(am) 6.2 in hortis) motus BPRpt in hortis (ortis) cett. 
(an) 6.3 exceperat) exceperat BPRpt excepit cett. 

(ao) .7.& alteram) alteram BPR aliam cett. 

(ap) 16.1 - beneficio) beneficio BPRL(i.m.) pt om. cett. 
(aq) 18.5 in crastinum turba) ict. BPRLpt tie. cett, 
(ar) 20.8 ultimo) ultimo BPRpt ultimus cett. 


These examples have been chosen partly to.show the distinctions 
between groups Y and Z, partly to show the connection be- ` 
tween Family I and group Y.  Lines.are less clearly drawn in 
the following: | 


(as) 1.8 papavere et sesamo) papauere et sesamo BRpt 
pauore ef sesamo P sesamo et papauere L 
papauere et sampsucho s papauere et sansucho 
Q (1.m.) pauere et sesanxo cett. ent 

(at) 5. v. 2- mores) mores BR in ore p. . .morem (sic) 
J merae T mere (more ez mora im.) L 
more cett. 

(au) 7.2 secretiorem) secretiorem BRp ^ secretum cett. 

(av) 17.1 adhue) adhue BPRFLpt adhuc autem E 
autem adhuc cett. 


Two sub-groups within group Z are indicated in the following: 
one consists of AEF, the other of KQs: 


(aw) 18.7 deinde) denique AEF deinde cett. 

(ax) 111.8 sine) se AEF sine cett. 

(ay) 126.12 in eum daphnona) in eum daphona BPR in 
eum diphona pt in eum daphnona L in 
cadophona AEFSs in cudophona CDGJK 
in aidophona Q in adophona Q(ez corr.) S 
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(az) 126.15 scripturam) scripturarum B iunctarum 
Q (4.m.) 8 Scripturam Qeett. i 

(ba) 119. v. 19 effari) BPREFLptMUs (ex comec.) affari 
ett. 


ce 
(bb) 108.14. v. 8 ne) ne QS uos A nec RFLst ne 

t(4.m.) cett. 
Group Z readings appear in R im such cases as (j), qx (ab), 
(ah), (ak), in P in (k), (aa), (ac), (ad), (ah) and (ak), 
and these samples represent a rather larger number of such 
instances than R exhibits. Sometimes we find F agreeing with 
group Y, though this seribe's difficulties with spelling were 
so great that the value of the evidence is uncertain: note cases 
(p). (q); (av), (ba) and (bb). The relationship of AEF is 
seen in such cases as (aw), (ax) and (ay). Evidence to asso- 
. ciate KQs or KQS is less easily pointed out, but it seems 
clear from such examples as (ay), (az) and (bb) that there is 
a connection of some kind between Q and the MS of Sambucus, 
if not with his edition, while the underlying relationship of 
KQ is best seen in their rare disagreements. 

I have referred above to the potential usefulness of E as a 
thirteenth century group Z MS. Its kinship to AF is apparent, 
yet it seems to have had readings not found in them, and would 
naturally present an older text. We have in F a kind of sub- 
stitute, but its idiosyncrasies make it an unsafe guide to its 
archetype, while E would take us back to the period when Vin- 
cent of Beauvais and the compilers of the florilegia were extend- 
ing the knowledge of Petronius. In still another way would E be 
useful. I have shown elsewhere (C. P. 24. 68-76) that F or 
some ancestor is an intermediate between groups X and Z in 
some fashion, perhaps by way of a MS of the KQ type. The 
latter MSS are very probably to be associated in some way 
with group X, while another line of communications appears to 
run through FV. The most serious problem that awaits solu- 
tion with respect to Family II is the group Z stemma, and 
further discussion must wait until more material is available. 
The relations of BPR are fairly clear, though their associate 
Alt. is still not definitely placed, but neither the internal nor the : 
external history of group Z can at present be written. I may re- — 
. peat however that the information now available suggests a sub- 
group AEF and a possible sub-group ii or KQs, with the. 
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placing of CDGJ uncertain; that, possibly through F, there is 
& connection with group Y; that, again possibly through F, 
there is a connectign with group X, exerted through V, while 
there is a special relationship of some kind between group X and 
KQ. i 

The last named MSS have had an importance in the tradi- 
tion altogether out of proportion to their critical value through 
the use by Sambucus of a MS of that type. The earliest editions 
of Petronius include only fragments, but from about 1520 we 
have editions that contain the usual Family II material. In 
1565 Sambucus, using a MS which he calls vetus codex, cor- 
rected some fifty errors, according to his own estimate, in the 
older editions. No attempt has as yet been made to ascertain 
the sources of these earlier texts, and the MS of Sambucus (S) 
has not been identified. It seems to have resembled KQ, and 
Q may even have been corrected on it. Still more important is the 
fact that Scaliger and Tornaesius used s as an authority, and 
many group Z readings have found their way into Lt in conse- 
quence. Pithoeus for some reason did not use Sambucus to 
the same degree, though he derived some readings from such 
sources, possibly through Scaliger or Tornaesius. This is one 
reason why we may trust him further than Scaliger, so far at 
least as Petronius is concerned. His greater reliability may be 
due to good fortune rather than to critical judgment, but in my . 
edition of Petronius, now in press, I have felt safe in following 
him rather than either of his contemporaries in the Family I 
portions of the text. I may pass on now to the history of 
Family I. 

Between 1565 and 1575 there came to light in France a new 
MS of Petronius, or perhaps more than one. It is still not 
clear whether all the sixteenth century scholars who worked on 
Petronius used the same longer MS, though a careful examina- 
tion of Lpt and the notes of other workers may show. The 
name of Cujas is usually associated with a MS of this type, 
and this may be accepted as true though proof is wanting. No 
MS of this kind survives to us, for Scaliger’s L is an cdition in 
MS form. Its exact date with reference to that of p and t is 
unknown. Some of the sources used by these scholars are re- 
corded: Sealiger used the assumed Cuiacianus, P, the edition ' 
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of Sambucus, a florilegium (again see Professor Ullman’s study), 
and perhaps other materials. Among Tornaesius’ sources were 
the editions of 1520 and 1565, a MS supposed also to be the Cuia- 
cianus, and other fragmentary MSS or editions. Pithoeus' main 
reliance was a mysterious document called vetus Benedictinum 
or vetus Benedictinus or perhaps vetus Pithoei. The name sug- 
gests a Fleury origin, but we do not know whether these designa- 
tions apply to one, two or three MSS or editions or whether 
any one of them is the Culacianus. He had also the Altissio- 
durensis and other authorities. Pending the completion of the 
efforts now in progress to identify these sources, we must leave 
the question in abeyance and turn to the matter of the inter- 
relations of Lpt. I have already mentioned their use of Sambu- 
cus, while the use of P by Sealiger and of Alt. by Pithoeus would 
have supplied group Y influence even if their basic MSS had 
been of different character. It will be noted in the following 
that p agrees with group Z least frequently and L most fre- 
quently, while t occupies the intermediate position of an eclectic: 


(bc) 1.1 num) num Bpt quum D cum cett. 
(bd) 6.1 euius) cuius BPRL (?.m.) pt cuur E qui cur 
D cur Lcett. 


(be) 16.1 beneficio) beneficio BPRL(t.m.) pt om. Leett. 
(bf) 17.4 inquit “ haec") inquit haee BPRL(i.m.)p om. 


L inquit ceit. 

(bg) 26.1 exornaverant) exornauerant BPRp exornauerunt 
cett. 

(bh) 88.4 in cacumine—consenuit) in cacumen—conscendit 
st in cacumine—consenuit cett. 


(bi) 111.2 funus) funeris officium LQs funus cett. 

(bj) 118.6 post manum) “lacunam agnoscunt Lt, duos tresve 
asteriscos exhibentes, non p ‘paucula deesse 
videntur? Sambucus” (Bch.). 


The task of reconstructing the MS or MSS used by these 
scholars will be simplified if all readings taken from other than 
their longer sources can be isolated. I am not attempting such 
& reconstruction now, but merely suggesting some lines of in- 
quiry. The influence of group Z through Sambucus has already 

- been referred to, and a certain amount of such influence was also 
exerted on Scaliger by P. I am quite sure that Pithoeus did 
' not use B, but the affinity between his text and that of group 
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Y may be partially explained by his use of Alt. His use of 
group Z is not illustrated in the above samples, but may be 
due to Scaliger ox, Tornaesius. If Pithoeus major MS came 
from Fleury, we should have evidence of a Family I MS there 
at some time as well às of a MS of Family II. John of Salis- 
bury, in my opinion (C. P. 11.19) found there also the Cena, 
and there was a lexicon which preserved some testimony as to 
book numbers (cf. Bch. on chap. 89). 

No connection can be established between John and H nor can 
H be traced to Fleury, and no satisfactory explanation except 
coincidence has been found for the phenomena regarding book 
numbers, as has been shown in the paper just quoted. Yet 
the evidence of other MSS of Petronius at Fleury makes it 
antecedently plausible that there was a MS of Family I there too. 

Family I yields then no real MS, but only three compo- 
sites, the components of which can be only partially identified. 
We must admit that all three workers had something which 
contained more text than the secondary sources like P, Sambu- 
cus, or a florilegium. Possibly Scaliger and Tornaesius used 
one MS (Cuiacianus) and Pithoeus another (Benedictinum 
or Benedictinus) ; possibly these two are the same and the dif- 
ferences are due to their differing uses of secondary authorities. 
The following examples illustrate differences in passages found 
only in Family I: . 


(bk) 10.5 different) different L(4.m.)p deferent Lt 
(bm) 10.7 reducerem) deducerem L diducerem pt 

(bn) 12.5 motu) motu Lt metu Tp 

(bo) 13.3 ergo)ergoL igitur pt 

(bp) 15.8 controversiam) controuersiam L controuersia 


p 

(bq) 15.8 utraque) utra L(i.m.)p utraque Lt 

(br) 21.7 post deberi) “duo unusve asteriscus in Lt, nulla 
lacuna in p” (Bch.) 


Some light may be thrown on the question by examining the 
references to MSS in other contemporary commentaries than 
those which resulted in editions. From such studies we may 
extract not only information regarding MSS of Petronius then 
in existence, but, more important, a knowledge of their methods 
of dealing with their abundant resources. No one in the first. 
half of that century could of course predict the wholesale 
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destruction of libraries that France was later to witness, but 
we may profoundly regret that the state of scholarship permit- 
ted such inexactness of statement and such cgsualness of method 
as were common in that period. 

We know too little of Family III to say much. Apart from 
the survival of small sections in other MSS, we have only H, 
and there is no reason to think that there have been others since 
the Renaissance. The duplication of Chap. 55 in Family II 
offers little aid. Part at least of the Cena chapters that are 
found in Family I came from florilegia. 

One can understand the difficulties which the Cena would 
present to the medieval scribe in its unfamiliar vocabulary, 
syntax, forms and social background. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son why the Cena was so little known in the middle ages. More 
competent scholars were shocked by the Latinity; less able men 
did not realize that they were dealing with an earlier form of 
their own vernaculars. While H is not a good MS, we are for- 
tunate that it is no worse. It is probably better than we realize, 
and better than its companion A (their union is artificial and 
not organic). Apart from the duplicated sections in Family II 
and the florilegia, we have nothing with which to check H 
except the quotations in John of Salisbury, and these are as 
usual too free to be. of much help in textual minutiae. 

On the whole, the text of Petronius is in fairly satisfactory 
condition. For the parts contained in Family II we have two 
good authorities in BR, B being superior but less complete and 
R complete and almost as faithful to its originals, and one not 
much inferior in P, which is more interesting than its fellows 
from the standpoint of the history of the text. The age and , 
quality of these MSS are such that they give us a standard by 
which to judge the rest. The group Z MSS are inferior in 
quality but had a wider influence. Through Sambucus they 
affected Family I; they influenced P and through P, Scaliger 
(see above for a somewhat different statement); they affected 
and were affected by group X. The latter MSS were more 
independent of the general tradition than were those of the 
Widow of Ephesus. 'The florilegia not only preserved old read- 
ings but supplied material to sixteenth century editors. The 

* test of conformity to group Y may be applied to Family I as 
well. In this p shows up better than do Lt. Either Pithoeus 
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had better sources, or he used them with more diseretion. Since 
we know so little about their larger MSS, we can say only that 
he used Altissiodugensis aud they used Sambucus. 

While this is the general strategic situation, the special tacti- 
eal problems are numerous. At present they make impossible 
the construction of a stemma. That must be left until subse- 
quent study shows whether this preliminary paper shall ever be 
supplemented. The details of interrelationship and of the recip- 
rocal influences of MSS are still too vaguely seen. 

The specifie textual problems that remain may be briefly 
indieated, and the study of these will or will not justify further 
discussion. First, we need a thorough reéxamination of all the 
MSS and all the real or unreal quotations from MSS from the 
Renaissance through the sixteenth century. Students of Petro- 
nius have been very fortunate in their possession of a very com- ` 
plete collation of the MSS in Beck’s book (The MSS of the 
Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter Described and Collated, Cam- 
bridge, 1863) and of an almost equally complete independent 
collation in Biicheler’s first edition. It is not ungrateful to these 
men to wish to revise their work or to point out defects and 
omissions in it. Beck did not touch the editions, though he 
included L since it was in MS form, nor did he use the com- 
mentaries. His dating of MSS is often erratic, and he lacked 
the resources afforded by photography for the comparison of 
hands. Yet Beck had a conception that commands our respect: 
he planned and carried out a purely disinterested piece of work, 
the publication of all the readings of all the MSS with no ulti- 
mate purpose of basing an edition upon them. I doubt if a 
similar collection of this kind exists for any other classical 
author. Hale’s magnificent project for publishing all the MSS 
of Catullus (a plan unhappily interrupted by his death) is the 
suecessor of Beck’s achievement, far greater in its magnitude, 
its difficulties and in its definition of scholarly responsibility. 
Beck has in my judgment received far too little recognition 
among scholars, and I pay my tribute to him and acknowledge 
my debt to him while I plan to repeat his work. Bückoler 
brought to his work a greater palaeographieal equipment, though 
we have progressed still further. He depended very largely on 
collations made by others, and their work rather than his often" 
was faulty. He did much to sift the sixteenth century material 
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but little to determine their sources. His contribution is very 
great, but, unlike Beck, he has received due credit for an edi- 
tion of Petronius which is almost a model, of what a critical 
edition should be. Yet his work is not free from error: his 
dating of MSS, especially those which he id not himself see, is 
often wrong;? he had too much faith in Scaliger; since he was 
preparing an edition, he had to devote too much time to the 
conjectures of other scholars to concentrate on the MSS, and 
his conception of their relationships is incomplete and often 
impossible. It is with no lack of appreciation of what these 
men and their successors have done that I propose a complete 
reéxamination of the MSS, of the scattered quotations in the 
medieval and later writers, and of the sixteenth century 
materials. Second, this collection should form the basis for a 
series of investigations: the study of the interrelations of groups 
X, Y and Z and of the subdivisions of group Z; the study of 
the particular MSS or types of MSS responsible for these inter- 
relations; the construction of detailed and consolidated stem- 
mata for group Z and Family II; the study of the sources and 
method of construction of Family I; resulting from the last, 
ihe examination of the methods, habits, ideals and critical 
principles of sixteenth century scholars; if possible, the con- 
struction of a stemma of all the MSS. Third, through the 
reconstruction of the various intermediate archetypes, the recom- 
position of the pre-Carolingian text of the Satiricon, with such 
additional information as can be secured regarding its earlier 
history and character. It is clear that this process would pro- 
duce no edition, critical or otherwise. It deliberately excludes 
conjecture and even correction. The significance of such a piece 
of work is clear for Petronius, but l am inclined to think that 
we need such work done on most classical authors. In the case 
of Petronius the task is relatively simpler and relatively more 
important. The number of MSS now known is small and the 
physical labor involved correspondingly so. So much of the 


3'The case of B may be cited as an example of variations in dating. 
Bücheler dated it tenth or eleventh century; Beck, tenth; Ernout, 
end of ninth or beginning of tenth. Professor Carey (as he was good 
. enough to tell me in a private letter) after studying the Fleury scripts 
placed it in the first half of the ninth century. My own D based on 
less sound knowledge, was similar. 
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text of the Satiricon is based on dubious foundations that we 
need to know more than in other eases the history of the text. 
Such are the larggr problems which confront us. Their solu- 
tion may contribute to a reévaluation of the work of the six- 
teenth century scholdrs to whom we owe so much. 


APPENDIX 
A TENTATIVE CLASSIFIED LIST OF PETRONIUS MSS 
Symbol Designation Family Group 
hio -Loeid: Seal: Dl 816 seis cusuectcenewawens I 
t Editio Tornaesil, 1575.................. I 
p Editio Pithoei, 1577, 1587............... I 
B Bern. 357, s.9 (including four pages now 
bound with Leid. 80)................ X 
P Pans: 8049, €&11-I9. 1. noxa RP EO SE II Y 
RR... Paris: 6843D, Ellie. e oir Rea kA II Y 
A Pans: 7989, s19 (0L HD. ee RR RR II Z 
E (Lost?) Messaniensis, s.12-13........... II Z 
Kk -Lead 265 B lD.o eb bk e acie ER ue II Z 
K. Vindob: 218.815. vdume coetu) EY e y aes II Z 
O° Vindob. 108,810... eorr eeina II Z 
S -Editio sambuch IDOD ek ew de es II Z 
C "VaL Urb.010 8 l0;g ences eh E pr bees Ii Z 
DP: Dart 315. alaa kaw notsawssexses II Z 
J Luurt34525 8154.9. RC An ds eae Ii Z 
G Guelferb. extrav. 299, $15............... H Z 
H Pans 7989, 85.15 (ef. A) ecco ces hh ws Lit 
N Päris 2711s ae ©, ee End =... IV flr: 
M Monac. 23713, EID... RE ERES A Y V X 
LI Dresd. 1415 810.6 Eva EAR DR DRE V X. 
Mu Delo d. BED ces cuc bwd Surge a ER ES Vv X 
Ambr. Ambros. 160, s&14(?).............. LL. V 
Maz. Mazar. 1261, 8.12-183............. eese. V 
Alt. (Lost) Codex Altissiodurensis............ II Y? 
(Lost) Codex Cuiacjanus................ 
S (Lost) Codex Sambuci............ PEPEES Il 2? 
jh (Lost) Codex Tornaesi................. 


(Lost) Vetus Benedictinum, Vetus Bene- 
dictinus or Vetus Pithoei (1, 2 or 3?) 
Nore: This list includes only MSS cited or referred to in this paper. 
The symbols are mainly those of Biicheler modified to meet my owu 
needs. 


Evan T. Saar. 
UNIVERSITY or PITTSBURGH, 


* Other florilegia are purposely omitted. 


THE SEMANTICS OF THE TERMINATION -ARIO.. 


This paper deals with the semantic area 4nd semantic vari- 
ability of the Latin termination -ario-. It.is not concerned with 
the etymology of -ario- or its relation to -ari-. The material for 
investigation has been taken from Plautus, the Epistles of Cicero, 
the De Agricultura of Cato, and the De Re Rustieg of Varro. 
_ I have endeavored to collect every example of the words in -ario- 
found in these works. The texts used are for Plautus the Goetz- 
Schoell, for Cato and Varro Keil’s text with Krumbiegel’s indices, 
for Cicero Tyrrell and Purser with Merguet so far as Merguet 
is serviceable for the Epistles. 

The number of -ario- words in these works is, so far as I can 
discover, 231; and these 231 words furnish 961 examples. Cicero 
has 82 words and 445 examples; of these words three are diminu- 
tives. Two of the diminutives, actuariola and librariolus are on 
the same stem with the normaladjectives. Plautus has 93 words 
including six that are merely names of plays without any occur- 
rence in the text, and one diminutive, armariola, found on an 
-ario- noun, in all 157 examples. Varro has 63 words, 183 
examples, and Cato 67 words, 176 examples. It thus appears 
that Cicero averages about 54 examples to each word, Varro 
nearly 8, Cato about 22, and Plautus about 1%. Cicero's average 
_ is much raised by the frequent occurrence of tabellarius, with 
84. examples, and of necessarius with 87 examples. Plautus, 
according to Lewis and Short, furnishes twelve Graf Aeyóueva 
in -ario- exclusive of names of plays, Cato five, Cicero and Varro 
one each. That is, as far as any conclusion can be drawn from 
these statistics, it is, as one might expect, that the language is 
in Plautus in ‘the experimental stage as compared with the 
language of Cicero; though it must be remembered that the 
passage Aulularia 508-529 furnishes five of these dwaf Aeyópeva. 
As only one work of Cato and one of Varro are regularly used 
here, they are referred to as Cat and Var respectively, and no 
attempt has been made here to numerate the various occurrences 
of -ario- words as substantives. In the Zeitschrift für ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung, Vol. 27, 1885, pp. 118-126 Paucker 
discusses Die Nomina Derivativa auf -alis (-aris) und -arius. 
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Paucker gives a valuable list of words in these terminations, 
but does not discuss the question of semantics in any detail. He 
is concerned with the matter with which I am dealing chiefly 
in the following remarks: Als grundbedeutung dieser derivative, 
der auf is und der auf $us wird im allgemeinen angegeben, wass 
auch nicht unrichtig ist, dass sie das zu dem was das nomen 
bezeichnet, gehörende ausdrücken, auch gemässheit, beziehung, 
und, wie einige hinzufügen, ihnlichkeit, herkommen von etwas. 
Von -arius wird hervorgehoben dass es oft substantivisch ge- 
braucht dann im mase. denjenigen bezeiehne welcher sich mit 
dem bezüglichen abgibt, beschäftigt, besonders in rücksicht auf 
stand und gewerbe, wie (ein dfters in schulgrammatiken wieder- 
kehrendes beispiel) statuarius (sc. homo) erzgiesser, entsprech- 
end statuaria (sc. ars), im neuir. den ort wo das bezügliche sich 
befindet, das beháltnis, wie vivarium thier-, besonders fisch- 
behülter. Ausserdem wird von mehren etwas besonderes über 
die bedeutung der von distributivnumeralien abgeleiteten auf 
-arius angemerkt, dass sie nämlich, wie es einer wohl prüciser 
als andere ausdrückt, * das die zahl enthaltende bezeichnen, z. b. 
denarius (sc. nummus) eine zehn (as) enthaltende münze, auch 
von lebensjahren gebraucht werden, sexagenarius ein sech- 
ziger.” ` 

An examination of the suffix -ario- as it occurs reveals a great 
variety of semantie content. What, for instance, is there in 
common between the different values of -ario- in proletario 
sermone (Mi 752), morbus hepatarius (Curc 239), quaestum 
carcerarium (Cap 129), pilum catapultarium (Cure 689), navi 
oneraria (Po 651), aedes lamentariae (Cap 96), forum piscarium 
(Cure 474), hamulum pisearium (Sti 289), cribro pollinario 
(Po 513), crepitum polentarium (Cure 295), di patellarii (Cist 
522)? The only way that these examples of -ario- can be 
reduced to any common meaning is by means of a blanket term 
such as ‘pertaining to’, which, as it may be appropriately 


1Ín the Stolz-Schmalz grammar lleerdegen (p. 701) refers to 
Paucos: Ü"apntfaneselehes, aber rokritieeheon  Maferiadan mmis mon? 
T jp Ri TCU * l 
- + + aa A. tae 3 
acaumyintiong of material sre more Lsnortany than his iheoves—but 
such observations as le makes aro always thoughtful aud generally 
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applied to any termination whatever, is of no scientific value at 
all. The amount of variation in semantic content is of course 
not subject to exact determination; but there may be set forth 
about forty fairly distinct shades of meaning in Plautus alone. 
The division here adopted is one based “pon the nature of the 
stems upon which the words in -ario- are formed. It is more 
than probable that no exact and absolute discrimination between 
abstract and concrete can be made; but a rough division of these 
stems as abstract and concrete is here attempted, and the words 
under either rubric fall rather easily into various classes. 

As concrete are listed (1) Living things, including persons; 
(2) Metals; (2) Foods; (4) Liquids; (5) Manufactured things, 
in eight subdivisions; (6) Raw Materials; (7) Buildings and 
their parts; (8) Vehicles; (9) Growing things, crops, etc.; 
(10) Natural Divisions (land, water, etc); (11) Refuse; 
(12) Parts of the Body. As abstract are listed (13) Times and 
Seasons; (14) Numerals; (15) Nouns of Mental Operation; 
(16) Office or Officeholder; (17) Proper Names; (18) Religious 
Rites; (19) Adverbs; (20) Verbs; (21) Miscellaneous, includ- 
ing necessarius. It will be seen that there is no logical relation 
between the different classes, and that there could scarcely be 
any systematic order of listing them. 


(1) Words in -ario- formed on stems that mean living ani- 
mals have the idea of place carried by -ario- quite often: e. g., 
aviarium, cochlearium, glirarium, columbarium, leporarium ; in 
these instances a place for keeping. -Ario- of forum piscarium, 
Cure 474, means ‘for selling? Cochlearius, Var III, 14, 1, sub. 
dio sumendus locus cochleariis has surrendered its place meaning 
to the noun, or rather has never received it; but Var III, 12, 9 
in eodem consaepto fere habere solent [de animalibus] cochlearia 
atque alvearia has the meaning given above. Asinarium I of Cat 
XI, 1 is a driver of asses; but molas asinarias Cat X, 4, are mills 
‘driven by’ asses, and iugum asinarium, Cat XI, 2 a team 
“composed of? asses. Rete aviarium, Var III, 5, 13, is a net ‘for 
catching’ birds, and -ario- has the same value as in hamulum 
piscarium, St 289, while surpiculis piscariis, Cap 816, gives it 
the meaning ‘for carrying.’ Equaria, Var II, praef, 6, means a 
stud of horses, quod et ipse pecuarias habui grandes, in Apulia 
oviarias, et in Reatino equarias. Here -ario- has the force of ‘a 
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number’, ‘a collection’, and there are further implications of 
keepers, pasturage, and other necessaries. Gallinaria E. F. IX, 
28, quum mihi in silya Gallinaria obviam venisset must at some 
time have meant ‘noted for? or ‘ abounding in? hens, but is here 
probably quite attenuat€d in force.? It is not necessary to quote 
examples of -ario- as a ‘ keeper’, as in asinarius, caprarius, galli- 
narius, pullarius. The -ario- of via vitularia Q. F. III, 1, 3, is 
apparently ‘ along which’ (cattle) were driven, and fugitivarius 
Var IIT, 14, 1, is a catcher of fugitive snails. Leporarium is 
properly a place for keeping hares, but in Var e. g. ITI, 3, 8, 
and passim it has the meaning quoted by Gellius, II, 20, 2 omnia 
saepta adficta villae quae sunt et habent inclusa animalia quae 
pascuntur. Words in -ario- on common nouns meaning persons 
are not frequent. Per 751, sequere hac sceleste, feles virginaria, 
is the only instance among the examples here collected. Plautus 
has also Ru 748, felis virginalis with the same meaning, and 
Cicero in the orations, Cael. 28, 66, has mulieraria manus. 
-Ário- of virginaria means ' stealing’, or something of the sort, 
but in mulieraria it means ‘ under the orders of. ® 


(2) Metals. Examples of aerarium? in this collection are 
all from Cicero. Aerarium as treasury gives merely the meaning 
‘place for keeping’, and the extension of aes to include any 
kind of currency does not affect -ario-: e. g. A, VII, 12, 2, nec 
aerarium clausum tardabit. In Lewis and Short tribuni aerarii 
is found both under aerarium (substantive) and under aerarius 
(adjective). In A, I, 16, 3, maculosi senatores, nudi equites, 
tribuni non tam aerati quam, ut appellantur, aerarii, aerarii 
should by analogy with aerati be an adjective; in which case 
-ario- would have the meaning dispensing) Lewis and Short 
quote aerarius ‘a coppersmith’ from Pliny and Martial and 
aeraria ^a mine’ from Tacitus. Aerarius as a political term, 
where -ario- means logically * paying only? and has a derogatory 
emotional ingredient, is found elsewhere in Cicero, e. g., Clu, 
122, in aerarios referri, and is analyzed by Gellius, IV, 12, 1, 


2 Cf. Pliny, N. H., VI, 32, 37, § 205, canaria insula-and iil, 5, 11, § 78, 
capraria, insula; but canaria relates to size, capraria to number. 
Neither is far from the -oso- of piscosus. 

3 Cf. Ausonius, Ep. 70, 5, quoted by Lewis and Short, feles pullaria, a 
stealer of boys. 
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Si quis agrum suum passus fuerat sordescere eumque indiligenter 
curabat ac neque araverat neque purgaverat, sive quis arborem 
suam vineamque habuerat derelictui, non id sine poena fuit, sed 
erat opus censorium, censoresque aerarium faciebant. Argen- 
tarius seems not to occur in Cicero’s Letters, though it is found 
in the speeches in the masculine as ‘ a banker’ Caec 17, se autem 
habere argentarii tabulas in quibus sibi expensa pecunia lata sit 
acceptaque relata, and in the feminine as a bank or banking 
business, ibid. 11, argentaria dissoluta, Fulcinius . . . quaedam 
praedia . . . mercatur. Argentarius occurs in Plautus as a 
banker, As 116 Apud Archibulum ego ero argentarium (cf. 
ibid. 126, Au 527, 530, Cure 377, 679, Cas 25, Per 432, 484) ; 
as a bank, Tru 66 nam nusquam alibi si sunt circum argentarias 
(cf. Weise's note, mensas seu tabernas); see also ibid. 70, Ep 
199. Ps 424, Quo in commeatum volui argentarium. proficisci, 
ibid. 300, ex amore pereo et inopia argentaria, the adjective 
appears as the equivalent of a genitive of argentum.* In Ep 158 
ego de re argentaria iam senatum convocabo in corde consi- 
larium, res argentaria means ‘money matters’, and as far as 
-ario- can be isolated it is hard to define further than‘ relating 
to. In Ep 672 ut ilie autem exenteravit mihi opes argen- 
tarias, and in Ps 105, tibi inventurum esse auxilium argentarium, 
-ario- merely performs the function of a genitive termination. 
In Men 377, omnes elecebrae argentariae -ario- equals an objec- 
tive genitive. Aurarium, according to Merguet, occurs not at all 
in Cicero. It is found once in these examples: Ba 229, negotium 
hoe ad me attinet aurarium, where just as in the case of any 
adjective modifying res or ratio, the meaning of the termination 
is very general, not more definite than ‘ relating to’ or ‘ dealing 
with? Ferrarius occurs in Plautus, Ru 531, ut fortunati sunt 
fabri ferrarii, where -ario- has the ordinary meaning of * worker 
in’; also Cat VII, 2, vel ad fabrum ferrarium.® 


tI may repeat here a footnote from my doctoral dissertation, The 
Semantic Variability and Semantic Equivalents of -oso- and -lento-, 
The New Era Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1914, p. 31: “See Wackernagel, 
“Genitiv und Adjectiv", in “Mélanges de Linguistique offerts à M. 
Ferdinand de Saussure”, Paris, 1908, p. 125 £., and “Das Verhiltniss 
des Genitivs zum Adjectiv im Griechischen ", a dissertation by Paul 
Neumann, Münster, 1910. 

5 Pliny has ferraria officina and ferraria metalla with the meaning of 
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(3) Foods. Legem .. . alimentariam, E. F., VIII, 6, 5, 
gives the meaning ‘regulating?  Carnarium. occurs in Plautus, 
Cato, and Cicero. -4rio- here has the place idea, and means a 
frame for hanging; ? Cap 914, adveniens totum deturbavit cum 
carne carnarium, and Passim. In all the instances of cibaria 
here collected it is neuter plural except Cap 901, mihi rem 
summam credidit cibariam. It is hard to see the precise differ- 
ence between cibus and cibaria, and not at all certain that 
cibus: cibaria:: food: food-stuff.  Escarius, Men 94, ita istaec 
nimis lenta vincla sunt escaria, gives -ario- the meaning ‘ com- 
posed of? It is only figuratively that this meaning is found in 
-ario-. -Ario- of Cat LXXVI, 8, deinde cribrum farinarium 
purum sumito means ‘for sifting?  Frumentarius occurs fre- 
quently; in this collection there are 21 examples, some in each 
of the authors investigated. Ps 187, tecum ago quae amica’s 
frumentariis, is an example of frumentarius as a substantive 
where -ario- must mean ‘a dealer.” The same word occurs with | 
res as an abstraction for frumentum. A, VIII, 1, 2; si rem 
frumentariam sibi ex provinciis suppeditari vellet. In the fol- 
lowing examples of frumentarius with ager, campus, and pro- 
vincia -ario- means ‘ producing.’ Var I, 11, 2, si frumentarius ager 
est, ibid. I, 7, 9, ubi campus frumentarius; A. IX, 9, 2, haec 
classis . . . ad occupandas frumentarias provincias ORE AR 
-Ario- performs the genitive function Var I, 23, 5, ubi segetes 
frumentarias; and has the idea ‘containing’ Var I, 22, 4, 
(Vasa) .. . frumentaria viginti; also Cat XI, 1, (dolia) fru- 
mentaria. It cannot be more closely defined than ‘ concerning’ 
or ‘regulating’ in Cat II, 5, rationes putare argentariam, fru- 
mentariam, pabuli eausa quae parata sunt, and A, II, 19, 3, 
Porciae legi, etiam frumentariae, minitabantur. There seems no 
example of the neuter with the idea of place, perhaps because 


place; also aqua ferraria meaning apparently ‘water for tempering 
iron? Gellius, IT, 22, 29, Sed in his regionibus ferrariae, argentifodinae 
pulcherrimae, if correct, gives a good parallel of fodinae with -ario-. 

9 Lewis and Short seem to go rather too far in classifying carnarium 
now as a hook and now as a 1ocker, though thee is nothing Iuirinsically 
startling in such a variation. 

1 Panis . . . cibarius, Cie., Tuse. V, 97, has an interesting analogue in 
the phrase ‘ wearing clothes? for everyday working garments, a collo- 
quia] use found in Nova Scotia and probably elsewhere. 
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with granarium and horreum another word was unnecessary. 
Granarium. is found only with the idea of place, as Cat XCII 
eo granarium totum oblinito crasso luto. Mel means honey, and 
is therefore classified here; but in all these examples it is a curious 
metonymy for apis. The examples, sfx in number, all occur 
Var III, 16: in 812 melittonas ita facere oportet, quos alii 
melitrophia appellant, eandem rem quidam mellaria, -ario-, 
if analyzed very precisely, would mean ‘ place for keeping insects 
which. produce? mel; ibid. 817 qua mellarii favum eximere 
possunt, -ario- means ‘keeper’ of the same insects. Mortarium 
occurs only as a substantive, and -ario- must mean ‘for mixing’, 
or something equivalent; Cat LXX XVI selibram tritici puri in 
mortarium purum indat; and ibid. XCV, 2, conterito in mortario. 
Cure 295, et unoquoque eorum. exciam crepitum polentarium 
gives -ario- the meaning ‘ caused by eating’; Po 513, nam iste 
quidem gradus succretust cribro pollinario that of ‘for sifting.’ 
Pulmentarium appears only as a substantive: Cat LVIII, pul- 
mentarium familiae, where -ario- means ‘sauce for’, the collo- 
quial Scotch ‘kitchen. Saginarium, Var III, 10, 7, eos includit 
in saginario gives -ario- the place meaning; Cat CL, 2, porcos 
serarios, the meaning ‘feeding upon. Varro has three instances 
of salaria. In each instance the noun limited is via, and the 
semantie content of -ario- is almost as in via vitularia. 


(4) Liquids. In urceos mustarios, Cat XI, 2, -ario- has the 
meaning ‘containing’ The same meaning is found in all 
examples of olearius and vinarius with urna, dolia, fiscina, 
amphora, cella, vasa, seria; this group includes more than half 
of the examples of these two words in this collection (26 out 
of 49). Olearius, ‘a seller of olive oil’, occurs Cap 489 omnes 
(de) compecto rem agunt, quasi in Velabro olearii; vinarius 
‘a seller of wine’, As 436, sed vina quae heri vendidi vinario 
Exaerambo. Krumbiegel cites vinarius Cat X X XIII, 1, Vinarios 
custodesque recte relinquito as the only instance of this word as 
a substantive in Cato. From the context it would seem that 
the word must mean ‘keeper of a vineyard. Vinarium is a 


5 Lewis and Short suggest that apiarium was first introduced into the 
written language by Columella; Gellius says, II, 20, 8: apiaria quoque 
vulgus dicit loca in quibus siti sunt alvei apium, sed neminem ferme, 
qui incorrupte loeuti sunt, aut scripsisse memini aut dixisse. 
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winepot, Po 83%, ita vinariorum habemus nostrae dilectum domi. 
The meaning of place occurs Cat XXV, lacum vinarium, and 
‘place for selling? Var I, 54, 2. With torculum or orbis -ario- 
means ‘for pressing’, Cat XVIII, 9, orbem olearium . 
Punicanis coagmentis facito, and Var I, 55, 7, e torculariis 
oleariis. Ratio usually requires a vague meaning in the termina- 
tion of any adjective that modifies it: e. g. Cat II, 5, rationes 
putare argentariam, frumentariam, pabuli causa quae parata 
sunt; rationem vinariam, oleariam quid venierit. In Cat XI, 2 
jugum plostrarium, jugum vinarium, iugum asinarium, it is 
difficult to say what iugum vinarium ? means. Lactarius occurs 
only once in these examples, Var II, I, 17, dandum bubus 
lupinum, et lactariis medica et cytisum, where -ario- means 
* producing for their young.’ Vaporarium is found here only as 
a substantive, Cic. Qu. fr. IIT, I, 2, quod (assa) ita erant posita 
ut eorum vaporarium esset subiectum cubiculis: here -ario- is 
apparently a receptacle for carrying. 


(5) Manufactured "Things. For purposes of convenience 
these are divided into: (a) weapons, (b) machines, (c) tools 
and utensils, (d) gambling implements, (e) garments, (f) har- 
ness, (g) money, (h) books and letters. 


(a) Catapultarius is a &ma£ Aeyópevov, Curc 689, quia ego ex 
te hodie faciam pilum catapultarium, i. e. ‘thrown by? a cata- 
pult. Sagittarius occurs in these examples only as a substantive 
and in Cicero:*° W. F., XV, 4, 10, ususque tormentis multis, 
multis sagittarlis, and A, V, 20, 5, magna tormentorum copia,. 
multis sagittariis . . . negotium confecimus; here -ario- would 


? Iugum is concrete and intelligible, vinum is concrete and intelligible. 
Were it not for the context, iugum might possibly stand for iugerum; 
but here iugum must mean a team. Because we do not know what the 
relation between iugum and vinum is here as the context precludes any 
that can be suggested, we have no meaning for -ario-, and the text is 
subject to suspicion; cf. Keil ad loc, iugum vinarium quid sit non 
apparet. -Ario- of Cic. Pro Font. 19, cognoscite nune de crimine vinario, 
means ‘relating to tho tax on. Crimen is abstract as is ratio, but the 
context makes it possible to go much further than merely ‘relating to’ 
in definition; yet it would be difficult to find any context that should 
80 constrain ratio. 

1° Lewis and Short quote from Pliny sagittarius, a maker of arrows, 
and sagittarium certamen from Dictys Cretensis. 
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mean “one who wields’, more specifically ‘one who shoots with.’ 
Sicarius, Cie. E. F., XII, 3, 1, ut non modo sicarii sed etiam 
parricidae indicemini gives -ario- the meaning ‘ one who wields’, 
but there is here a derogatory emotional ingredient also. -Ario- 
of Ep 37, id modo videndumst, ut materies suppetat scutariis, is 
‘a maker.’ In the single example of ballistarium, -ario- means 
place; Po 202, quem ego haud multo post mittam e ballistario.t? 


(b) Molarius occurs Cat X, 1, and XI, 1, also Var I, 19, 3, 
in each case with asinus; and -ario- would mean ‘for turning.’ 
Torcularium means no more than toreular sometimes does, i. e., 
a press. Vasa torcularia, Var J, 22, 4, must mean vessels ‘ used 
with’ the torcular.!? 


(c) In Cist 522, di me omnes minutique et etiam patellarii 
faxint, -ario- may mean ‘ presiding over’; but cf. Weise's note 
ad loc.: patellarios intelligunt lares, quibus cibus in patella 
adponebatur. Patinarias struices, Men 102, is difficult to deter- 
mine; according to Lewis and Short 'patinarias' is no more 
than a genitive of patinae, but in As 180, vel patinarium, vel 
assum, it is equivalent to ‘stewed in a pan’, whether it be taken 
as referring io piscis or to amator. -Ario- of Ru 756, ampul- 
larius, a mag Aeyópevov, and of arcularins, Au 519, means ‘maker 
of’; in vasarium, Cat CXLV, 3, ‘money to hire’ in this case 
apparently an oil mill, at any rate vasa; and -ario- in armarium 


———— — 


(Men 581 et alibi) and armariola (Tru 55) indicates place.!* 


12 Sicarius is sometimes used as an adjective, e. g., Cie. Pro Sext. 


Rose. III, 8, postulare homines siearios atque gladiatores. What is 
gladiator here but an adjective? It seems to be merely a question as 
to whether ‘homo’ is present or only implied. 

12 The resemblance and contrast between sagittarius and sicarius are 
especially instructive. Sica and sagitta are both weapons, but handled 
in different ways so that the semantic content of -ario- is not quite the 
same in both even logically; and sicarius has its unpleasant emotional 
ingredient all to itself. If assassination by arrows had been a common 
practice, sagittarius would presumably have had something of the sort. 
It is by the observation of concrete facts of this kind that one best 
understands the growth of language. 

as Torcularius is used in Columella to mean one who operates the 
toreular. Whether in this ease it is formed directly on toreular or 
adapted from torcularium, it is impossible to tell. 

14 Falearius, Cic. Cat. I, 4, 8, Sull, 18, 52, is a ‘maker’; lanternarius, 
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(d) Alearius, Mi 164, ut ne legi fraudem faciant aleariae, as 
in the case of other adjectives with lex, gives the termination the 
meaning ‘regulating? 15 -Ario- in A, I, 16, 3 non unquam 
turpior in ludo talario consessus fuit means ‘ place,’ 

(e) -Ario- on a stem meaning a garment of any sort occurs 
in this collection only in Plautus, except for Cat XI, 3, arcam 
vestiariam, where it means ‘to contain. Calceolarius, diaba- 
thrarius, flammarius, indusiarius, limbolarius, manulearius, 
molocinarius, murobatharius, patagiarius, solearius, semizona- 
rius, and strophiarius are all agents of some sort, and -ario- is 
a maker or dealer or worker. It is rather strange that in all 
this lot of words there seems to be not one that means the 
‘wearer’ of a garment. In Au 514 solearii astant, astant molo- 
cinari, -ario- carries all the meaning that ibid. 521 quom 
incedunt infectores corcotarii is carried by -ario-, and infectores. 
-Ario- Au 508, . . . linarius, means a dealer in; if the reading 
were *lanarius?, as suggested in the Goetz-Schoell ‘note, this 
meaning would be still clearer. The words quoted in this section 
occur Au 500-525, and all but one, corcotarius, are substantives. 
There are five &ra£ Aeyópevo, arcularius, diabathrarius, indusiarius, . 
semizonarius, strophiarius. 


(f) -Ario- Cat X, 1, asinos . . . clitellarios qui stercus vec- 
tent, and Plaut. Mo 780-781, nam muliones mulos clitellarios 
habent at ego habeo homines clitellarios, has the meaning 
* bearing." | 

(g) Money. -Ario- in Cat CXXXII, 2, daps assaria, means ` 
‘worth. Both nummarius and pecuniarius, when used with res, 
ratio, difficultas, and such words, give the termination a very 
vague meaning that can be no further defined than ‘ relating to.’ 
Lex, as usual, allows or requires the meaning ‘ regulating.’ 
Examples are A, X, 1, 3, nisi forte iste nummarius ei potest 
persuadere, A, X, 11, 2, de ratione nummaria, ibid. 14, 1 propter 
utriusque difficultatem pecuniariam.** In A, IV, 7, 2, thecam 


Tiso 20, is ‘bearer’; vascularius, Ver, IV, 54, € maker, vasailaui, Piso 86, 
“money for equipage.” f 
316 An adjective used with lex is formed on a stem meaning either the 
matter to be regulated, or the name of the person proposing the law. 
19 Cf, Cic. Verr. II, 2, 69, diffieultas nummaria; ibid. II, 1, 108, (lex) 
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nummariam, it has the meaning of place, but A, I, 16, 8, in 
nummariis iudicibus, that of ‘influenced by. It makes some 
difference whether nummus is thought of s&mply as a coin, or as 
a power or influence. The meaning ‘influenced by’ occurs 
again E. F., IIT, 11, 3, de mercenariis testibus a suis civitatibus 
notandis; there is here an unpleasant emotional ingredient, but 
‘influenced by? is merely a special case of ‘ working for’, as in 
Po 502, in hune diem iam sum tuos mercennarius." The 
unpleasant emotional ingredient recurs Vid 44, non edepol equi- 
dem credo mercennarium te esse. It is quite neutral in Cat V, 4 
Operarium, mercennarium, politorem diutius eundem. ne habeat 
die, and Var I, 17, 2, gravia loca utilius esse mercennariis colere 
quam servis.!? 


(h) Books, ete. -Ario- of Var III, 2, 14, ex quibus rebus 
scriba librarius, must mean * writing ^, or further ‘copying.’ In 
the other examples of librarius—all in Cicero—there appears no 
other force, except that in the substantive -ario- has absorbed 
scriba. Tabellarius !? as noted above, is very frequent. It has 
always here the meaning *letter-earrier) It is worth noting 
that the librarius does not * carry’ the books, and the tabellarius 
neither writes nor copies the letters—a considerable difference 
of semantie content in the termination formed upon stems that 
have so much in common. 


(6) Raw Material, -Aric- in Cat XVI, ex fornace calcem 
eximit calcarius, means ‘a burner’, as that is the operation that 
the workman is called on to perform; but ibid. XXXVIII, 1 
fornacem calcariam pedes latam X facito ‘for burning? -Ario- 
of carbonarius Cas 438, ego remittam ad te virum | cum furca in 


Cornelia nummaria; ibid. II, 4, 11, difficultas rei nummariae; rei 
pecuniariae socium, ibid. Rose. Am. 40, 117. 

17 The unpleasant emotional ingredient has, of course, nothing to do 
with -ario- in itself, but is due to the influence of the context, as in these 
examples of merx or nummus upon iudex or testis. 

385471 stipendiarius, Cic. Ver. III, 12, impositum vectigal est certum, 
quod stipendiarium dicitur; ibid. Leg. III, 41, quos socios res publica 
habeat, quos amicos, quos stipendiarios; -ario- here means ‘ paying’, 
or ‘furnishing.’ See also ibid. pro Cael. 26, 62, mulier potens, quad- 
rantaria illa permutatione, and Quint., Inst. Orat. VIII, 6, 53, Clytem- 
nestram quadrantariam. 

1? Cf. Seneca, Ep. 77, 1, tabellarias (naves). 
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urbem tamquam carbonarium, has the same value as in calcarius. 
Mater<i>arius furnishes the meaning ‘ dealer in’, Mi 920, si non 
nos materiarius remdratur quod opus qui det. 


(7) Buildings and,their parts, including Public Places. A, 
VI, 2, 5, nihil per cubicularium, -ario- is an attendant. The 
same meaning occurs in macellarius, Var ITI, 2, 11, ibid. 4, 2; 
also in E. F., VIII, 6, 4, nisi ego cum tabernarlis et aquariis 
pugnarem, veternus civitatem occupasset, and in cellarius as a 
substantive, Mi 824, Cap 895. This meaning occurs Var I, 13, 2, 
si ostiarius est nemo. Here -ario- is the semantic equivalent of 
-tor as in Men 673, ecquis hic est ianitor, and passim. E. F., 
VIII, 6, 5, legemque viariam, is the usual regulating? -Ario- 
of piseinarius means ‘addicted to’, ‘ unduly fond of’, A, I, 19, 
6, hos piscinarios dico, amicos tuos; ibid. 20, 3, ut invideant 
piscinarii nostri. The eniotional ingredient is created by the 
associations of the termination, and has overpowered the logical 
value of the word. Emotionally, piscinarius belongs with volup- 
, tarius; it is odd that there seems nowhere any corresponding use 
of vinarius. 

(8) Vehicles. Essedarius is by orthodox definition a fighter 
from a chariot, E. F., VII, 6, 2 ne ab essedariis decipiaris caveto. 
In this collection there is one example each of lecticarius and 
quadrigarius; E. F., IV, 12, 3, meisque lecticariis in urbem eum 
referre, and Var II, 7, 15, aliter, quadrigarius ac desultor: 
-ario- in the former ease is ‘a carrier’, in the latter ‘a driver.’ 
-Ario- in Cat XI, 2, iugum plostrarium and ibid. XI, 1, asinos 
plostrarios, appears to mean ‘for hauling.” E. F., XVI, 9, 4, 
cuius auctoritate navicularius moveatur, A, IX, 3, 2, quod audita 
naviculariis hominis liberalitas esset, navicularius is the master 
or owner of a ship.?? 


(9) Growing Things, Crops, Seeds. -Ario- in Var I, 22, 4, 
(vasa) acinaria, means ‘to contain. This collection contains 
three examples of arboraria, in each case with falx, Cat X, 3, 
and XI, 4, and Var I, 22, 6, and -ario- means ‘for pruning.’ 
Falx with faenaria and stramentsria, Cat X, 3, gives -ario- 


29 Of, Cic. Verr. II, 5, 18, 46, navieulariam (facere). It would be 
interesting to know the precise value of the diminutive termination here. 

731 Stramentarius is cited in Lewis and. Short as a drat Aeyóuevor, and 
faenarius is found only once in this colleetion. 
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the meaning ‘for cutting.’ Pilum with fabarium, farrearium, 
seminarium, Cat X, 5, gives -ario- the meaning ‘ crushing’; 
but -ario- of fistulam farrariam, ibid. X, 3, r&eans ‘ for grinding.’ 
Campus with fenicularius, A, XII, 8, ager with fructuarius, E. 
F., VIII, 9, 4, silva with glandaria, Var 'f, 7, 9, give -ario- the 
meaning ‘producing’ (though in the case of fructuarius it is 
probably emphatic), as also in pomarium seminarium," Cat 
XLVIII, 1; -ario- ibid. 2, eo sarmenta aut cratis ficarias im- 
ponito means ‘made of? -Ario- Cat XI, 8, labrum lupinarium, 
is * to contain’; Var I, 2, 17, colonus in agro surculario, * planted 
with? or ‘ producing’; ibid. ITI, 5, 2, aves alias quoque, quae 
pingues veneunt care, miliariae ac coturnices, ‘fed on, or 
‘fattened with. Of the substantives in this collection on the 
stems discussed in this section, most are neuter and local in 
meaning; e. g., granarium, Tru 523, Cat XCII, Var III, 2, 6, 
and alibi; pomarium, Var I, 2, 6, violaria, and rosaria, ibid. I, 
16, 3, vitiarium, ibid. I, 81, 2, viridarium, A, II, 3, 2, and 
seminarium passim.  Violarius is also a dyer of that color, Au 
510, flammarii, violarii, carinarii. Salictarius, Cat XI, 1, gives 
~ario- the meaning ‘ attendant.’ ** 


(10) Natural Divisions (land, water, etc.) -Ario- of E. F. 
VIII, 6, 4, et aquariis,** is ‘a carrier? Cat I, 3, bonum 
aquarium, a watering place for cattle, gives the place meaning 
again. Place is also the meaning of -ario- in Cat X, 2, urceos 
aquarios, ibid. XI, 3, situlum aquarium, X, 4, labra aquaria; 
but there is the further idea ‘to contain?) In Cat XI, 3, rotam 
aquariam, -ario- is ‘for drawing’; in Var I, 2, 28, ut neque 


22 In pomarium seminarium it does not matter whether pomarium or 
seminarium is taken as the substantive; but the context, pomarium 
seminarium ad eundem modum atque oleagineum facito, implies that it 
is seminarium. There is thus a good semantic parallel between -eo- 
and -ario-. 

23 Of, lupus salictarius, Plin. N. H., XXI, 15, 20. Viridarium is an 
example of an abstract name of color furnishing a concrete noun, but 
through the intermediate step of a green thing. 

24 This seems the only example of aquarius in the Letters, and this 
letter was written by Caelius. Var I, 28, 1, primus dies veris est in 
aquario, gives -ario- the same meaning. -Ario- In Vatin., 12, quum tibi 
magno clamore aquaria provincia sorte obtigisset, must have the literal 
meaning ‘ near.’ 
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lapidicinae neque harenariae?* ad agri culturam pertinent, 
merely place. -Ario- Cap 723, inde ibis porro in latomias 
lapidarias,?® amounts to no more than a genitive. Nubilarium, 
Var I, 18, 5 is, as there defined, a shed to keep off rain. The 
exact relation of -arié- to nubes is curious, almost indefinable 
for complexity, yet no one has any doubt about the meaning. 
And what part does the diminutive play? -Ario- of Mi 340 
and 378, solarium, means ‘ place exposed lo. but in Plaut. 
Fragmenta, Fab. Cert., 22, 94, 28, it is ‘a measurer of the 
motion of.’ : 


(11) Refuse. Cat X, 4, dolia olearia c, labra xir, dolia quo 
vinaceos condat X, amurcaria. Quo... condat is the equiva- 
lent of -ario-, i.e. ‘to contain.” So Cat XL, 4, sportas faecarias 
III, sirpeam stercorariam, ibid. X, 3, sirpeas stercorarias. Cat 
X, 8, and XI, 4, crates stercorarias apparently give -ario- the 
meaning ‘ for levelling.’ 27 


(12) Parts of the Body. In E. F., II, 17, 7, quod autem 
meum erat proprium, ut alariis Transpadanis uti negarem, ‘ ala? 
has, of course, a transferred meaning, but -ario- means ' serving 
in.” I have found no instance of alarius formed on ala in its 
primitive sense. -Ario- Var IT, 10, 5, habent iumenta dossuaria 
domini, ibid. II, 6, 5, qui asellis dossuariis comportant, means 
* bearing loads upon? the dorsum. In Cure 239, tum te igitur 
morbus agitat hepatarius, -ario- means affecting. What -ario- 
of pedarius may mean cannot be satisfactorily established until 
a problem of Roman parliamentary procedure is definitely settled. 
Mommsen discusses the question at some length (Römische 
Forschungen, Bd. I, pp. 250-268, Der Patricisch-Plebejische 
Senat der Republik), and indicates general agreement with the 
statement of Gellius, III, 18, 5. If that theory is correct, -ario- 


?5lewis and Short cite some interesting later developments of hare- 
narius, e. g, a gladiator and a teacher of the elements of arithmetic. 

26. Ario- Petronius 117, navem lapidariam means ‘for carrying’; ibid. 
98, litteras lapidaries, ' eut in. 

37 Of. crates ficarias, Cat XLVIII, 2. If cineraria terra, Var I, 9, 7, 
be correct, -ario- would mean ‘like,’ presumably in texture or color, 
but it may be cineracia. Bustuario gladiatore, Cic, Pis. 9, 19, and 
Martial, IIT, 93, 15, bustuarias moechas, seem to have the place idea. 
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seems to mean ‘ expressing opinion by ? the feet, as distinguished 
from taking part in debate. This is one of those instances in 
which the interpretation requires a great deal of context. -Ario- 
of A, II, 7, 3, Megabocchus et haee sanguinaria iuventus means 
‘addicted to’, as in piscinarius above; bift as in piscinarius the 
emotional ingredient overpowers the logical content, so here; and 
‘bloodshed ? would be the appropriate rendering for the sanguis 
of sanguinarius. In strict English idiom ‘sanguinarius is of 
course ‘ bloodthirsty’; one is hardly ‘thirsty’ for piscinae, so a 
more colorless translation of the termination has been used. 


(13) Times. It seemed reasonable to include * anniversarius 
under this head, in spite of the verbal element involved. It is 
as though *anniversum were the turn of the year: -Ario- A, V, 
21, 11, cum anatocismo anniversario, means ‘ due at’; ibid. I, 
18, 3, anniversaria sacra, ‘held at? In Var I, 16, 4, itaque in 
hoe genus coloni potius anniversarios habent vicinos, quibus 
imperent, medicos, fullones, fabros, quam in villa suos habeant, 
quorum non nunquam unius artificis mors tollit fundi fructum, 
-ario- means ‘ hired only for’; in A, VIII, 14, 1, et iis diariis 
militum celeritatem incitat, ‘ provision for. ?5 There is no place 
and no doer indieated by these words. 


(14) Numerals. A numeral is always, except in such ex- 
amples as sescenti, definite in quantity, but the further inter- 
pretation of any adjective stem is as various as the objects that 
may be numbered. In Tri, 746, ea condicio huic vel primaria 
est, E. F., V, 11, 2, feminam primariam, Pompeiam, uxorem tuam. 
commendas, -ario- means ‘in class’, and all the examples of 
primarius in this collection offer nothing different. So in the 
ease of the one example of secundarius, Cat CXXXV, 6, secun- 
darium trapetum latum. In. Var ITI, 6, 6, II, 4, 22, and alibi, 
grex centenarius, ibid. II, 10, 11, octingenarius, quinquagenarius, 
septingenarius, -ario- means ‘in number. ?? -Ario- of dolium 


28 Of, Gellius, II, 22, 31, et érgcíar et austri anniversarii secundo sole 
flant; ibid. V, 18, 8, quam. graeci édypzepiia vocant; Hor. Ep. I, 14, 40, 
eum servis urbana diaria rodere mavis; also Late Latin, horarium, & 
clock. 

39 Senarius, senariolus, septenarius, octonarius, ‘containing feet of 
verse? do not occur in these examples. 
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quadragenarium, Cat CV, 1, must mean ‘ containing * something, 
probably, as Lewis and Short suggest, congii; in sextarium, Cat 
CXXVII and passim, ‘containing the (sixth) part) So ibid. 
XCV, 1, postea sumito bituminis tertiarium et sulpuris quar- 
tarium.? In Var IB 1, 26, do etiam in hominibus posse 
novenarium retineri numerum, novenarius amounts to no more 
than novem in apposition with numerus. -Ario- in Var ITI, 
1, 6, miliarius clivus, means ‘in paces’, but in the neuter sub- 
stantive, e. g., A, VIII, 5, 1, postea audivi a tertio miliario eum 
isse, it is ‘stone marking paces’; this meaning may seem fan- 
tastic, but it is there; mille means only ‘a thousand.’ -Ario- 
Cap 112, indito catenas singularias is ‘ of a single ply ’, ‘lighter’, 
contrasted with maiores of 113. -Ario- Var I, 2, 7, vites tre- 
cenariae, is complicated; it means ' yielding (three hundred) 
amphorae of wine io the juger.  Vites and trecenariae in the 
context force this meaning upon the termination, but the develop- 
ment of this shortened method of expression may have taken 
some time. It can hardly be the result of any arbitrary defini- 
tion. But the most highly complicated case of -ario- on a 
numeral stem oceurs Ps 303, annorum lex me perdit quinavi- 
cenaria ; ‘ regulating " is a part of the meaning, as is usual when 
an adjective—unless derived from a proper noun—limits lex; 
but regulating what? ‘ Regulating the activities of those below 


the age of’: this, too, may seem fantastic, but the meaning is 
all there.*? 


(15) Nouns of Mental Operation. A, IX, 13, 4, de discessu 
voluntario; E. F., I, 9, 20, voluntaria quadam oblivione, XII, 
15, 6, praesidium voluntarium . . . comparavi, VII, 3, 3, mors 
voluntaria: in these cases -ario-, means * dependent on. Volun- 
tas may as a factor be more or less prominent; it is at any rate 
determining. -Ario- of voluptarius has a wider range. A, XII, 


39 Cf, Lewis and Short, quartarius, a mule driver who received a 
fourth part of his profits. 
ix Varro, L. L., IX, 86, natura novenaria, numerus novenarius, where 


p: ee 8 tee Tee Ta aem epee mmi sem i gle nem eL spied gemi 
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2,9, homini . . . voluptaria . . . quaerenti it means ‘ causing’: 
so Mi 641,ex . . . rebus voluptariis. Men 259, voluptarii atque 
potatores maximi, Ru 54, homines voluptarios, make -ario- mean 
‘addicted to^; and Po 602, locum . . . voluptarium, perhaps 
‘suited for’, ‘ devoted to.’ 33 e 


(16) Office or Function. Am 372, hoc quidem profecto cer- 
tumst, non est arbitrarium, makes -ario- mean ‘subject to’; A, 
V, 7, 1, vacationis iudiciariae causa merely ‘from °, the idea of 
separation. In As 484, scio mihi vicarium esse, ibid. 433, and 
St 188, -ario- means ‘ performing.’ 


(17) Proper Names. 'The proper names in this collection do 
not offer much of interest. Ianuarius, references to which need 
not be quoted, gives -ario- the meaning ‘named for’; it is cer- 
tainly here not place or agent or any sort of likeness. In A, II, 
9, 1, hie noster Hierosolymarius traductor ad plebem, -ario- 
means logically ‘capturer of’; but the emotional ingredient is 
probably more important than the logical content; cf. Tyrrell 
and Purser ad loc., * Jerusalemite plebeianizerJ 


(18) Religious Rites, etc. Februarius, like Ianuarius, needs 
no references. It is the time for februa; -ario- is probably best 
interpreted as ‘set apart for) In E. F., XIII, 2, qui habitat 
in tr.o sacrario, -ario- means ‘ place for.’ *4 


(19) Adverbs, -Ario- of contrarius is as it were * stationed’; 
E. F., VIII, 15, 2, a contraria factione nummis acceptis; ibid. 
X, 98, 2, in contrariam partem, V, 14, 3, duae res istae contrariae 
me conturbant. -Ario- of A, IX, 7, A, 1, ex eontrario, seems 
of value only for inflectional purposes. -Ario- of As 262, sed 
' quid hoe quod picus ulmum tundit? haud temerarium est, Au 
184, non temerariumst ubi dives blande appellat pauperem, is 
* happening; these things do not happen by chance. It is differ- 
ent in E. F., X, 21, 2, indicabo temerarium meum consilium tibi, 
and A, IV, 3, 4, contiones turbulentae Metelli, temerariae Appi, 


33 The orthodox view seems to be that voluptas is primarily subjective, 
and that view justifles the interpretation of voluptarius here given; cf. 
Cie, Fin. I, 11, 37. But such phrases as Plaut, Tru 353, mea voluptas 
strongly suggest an objective meaning. 

3 Magmentarium, Varro L. L., 5, 8 112, ‘for offering.’ 
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furiosissimae Publi. The contiones are inclined to act rashly, 
the advice is toward rash action.*® 


(20) Verbs. A,eV, 9, 1, actuariis autem minutis Patras 
accedere, actuaria has absorbed the idea of * navis’, and contains 
that of swiftness, but i$ would be difficult to isolate any definite 
meaning for -ario-. Actuariolum, A, X, 11, 4, ibid. XVI, 3, 6, 
and 6, 1, seems to be used only of a ship, and there is a parallel 
between the diminutive termination and the ‘minutis’ of the 
example quoted above.*®° Admissarius, Mi 1112, ad equas fuisti 
scitus admissarius, Var IT, 7, 1 ibid. 8, 3, is in effect a specialized 
present participle formed upon admitto in its technical sense. 
Adversarius,?' passim, is a substantivized present participle in 
value. Commentarius, A, VII, 3, 7, quod ipse in Tusculano me 
referre in commentarium mea manu voluit, and alibi, has a 
perfect passive force. Datarius, St 258, linguam quoque etiam 
vendidi datariam, Ps 969, nullast mihi salus dataria, though a 
comic word, furnishes an interesting use of -ario-; it expresses 
the idea of fitness or purpose, and approaches closely to the 
gerundive. Eclogarius, A, X VI, 2, 6, sed notentur eclogarii quos 
Salvius, bonos auditores nactus in convivio dumtaxat legat, 
though really formed upon the Greek noun, seems to have verbal 
force, and to offer a good parallel to datarius: passages to be 


picked out. Praesentarium occurs five times in Plautus: Po ^-^ 


705, aurum poseunt praesentarium; Mo 361, a me argentum 
petito praesentarium ; Tri 1081, praesentariis argenti minis 
numeratis; Mo 918; sex talenta magna argenti pro istis prae- 
sentaria; Po 798, qui siquid boni promittunt perspisso evenit, 
id quod mali promittunt praesentariumst; in these examples 
-ario- is emphatic, ‘on the spot’, ‘cash down.’  Remissarius, 
naé Aeyóuevov Cat XIX, 2, remiissarios vectes a ‘sliding’ bolt, — 
is like, but not altogether like, a present participle active; the 
bolt has a ‘ permanent possibility’ of sliding, i. e., remissarius 
has a potential idea. It may also be intensive, in which case 


35 Cf. Au 624, non temerest quod corvos cantat mihi nune ab laeva 
manu. It is difficult to see what an inflected form could add here to 
temere, 

36 Cf. actuarius, a shorthand writer, Suet. Caes. 55. 

37 Cf. Cie. Pro Rose. Com. II, 7, Quid est quod negligenter scribamus 
adversaria, i. €., notes. 
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‘easily’ could be added. Hefractariolus,9? also a &wa£ Xeyópvoy, 
A, II, 1, 3, quod (Demosthenes) se ab hoc refractariolo iudiciali 
dicendi genere abjunxerat. Here, the diminutive must have the 
ordinary moderating force, (rather.  Ridicularia occurs three 
times in Plautus, As 330, Tri 66, Tru, 684. It is ante- and 
post-classieal, adds nothing to the meaning of ridiculus, and 
seems only a specialized use of ridiculus as a substantive. The 
diminutive.termination has no idea of smallness, but probably 
an idea of unimportahee.  Satarius (not in Lewis and Shorts 
lexicon, which reads satorius) Cat XI, 5, would give -ario- the 
idea of purpose. Sectarius, Cap 820, qui petroni nomen indunt 
verveci sectario is equivalent to a technical use of the perfect 
participle passive. Sedentarius, Au 513, sedentarii, sutores, 
diabathrarli, is a professionalized present participle. 


(21) Miscellaneous. There are thirteen instances of agrarius 
in this collection, all from the Letters of Cicero. Wherever.it is 
used as an adjective it has agreeing with it an abstract noun: 
facultas, res, largitio, lex, ratio. As a substantive it occurs A, 
XVI, 16, 11, cum agrarii mare transissent, ibid. I, 19, 4, ego 
autem magna cum agrariorum gratia confirmabam omnium 
privatorum possessiones. In the note io I, 19, 4, just quoted, 
Tyrrell and Purser say that agrarii (as a substantive) in Cicero 
always means the same as agrinetae. i. a. -arin. ia eem eher 
loaded with the'idea ‘ those seeking reform in the administration 
or, Auxiliarrmus occurs twice in Cicero's Letters, E. F., X, 32, 5, 
militem . . . auxiliarium ; ibid. II, 17, 7, equitibus auxiliariis; 
also once in Plautus, Tru 216, magisque adeo ei consiliarius hie 
amicust quam auxiliarius. -Ario- in these examples means ‘ furn- 
ishing ’, but the first two are technical. Balnearium occurs three 
times, Qu. fr. IIT, 1, 1, ibid. 1, 2, and A, XIII, 29, 2, each time 
as a place. In Tru 480, fer huc verbenam mi intus et bellaria, it 
is not fanciful to regard -ario- as carrying the meaning ‘to eat’, 
a sort of dative of purpose. Any definite semantic content has 
pretty well evaporated in -ario- of congiarium, which occurs 


35 Sen, Ep. LXXIII, 1, qui existimant philosophiae fideliter deditos 
contumaces ac refractarios, requires for -ario- some such meaning as 


f inclined to.’ 
s? Of, W. Petersen, The Greek Diminutive Suffix -wxo- -toxy-, Yale 


Press, 1913, § 74, Faded Diminutives. 
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. three times, A, XVI, 8, 2, X, 7, 3, and E. F., VIII, 1, 4, in 
each case meaning ‘a gift’; it is a case of a secondary meaning 
absorbing the whole word. Consiliarius occurs in Cicero and 
Plautus, and -ario- means ‘ furnishing °’, except Mi 1013, socium 
tuorum conciliorum ei participem consiliarium, where, if cor- 
rect, it is equivalent to a genitive termination. -Ario- A, XIII, 
6, 1, columnarium vide ne nullum debeamus, means ‘a tax’; in 
E. F., VIII, 9, 5, (written by Caelius) nolo te putare Favonium 
a columnariis praeteritum -ario- equals ‘condemned at? -Ario- 
St 297, malacas crapularias, presumably means * for’ reducing.’ 
Extraordinarius occurs in this collection three times, Var II, 1, 
28, extraordinariae fructuum species, and ibid. 11, 1, de extra- 
ordinario pecudum fructu; A, V, 9, 1, munus hoc extraordina- 
rium; here -ario- seems to add nothing to the preposition and 
noun except an adjectival termination. -Ario- of Cap 96, quae 
aedes lamentariae mihi sunt, means ‘causing’  Manifestarius 
adds little to manifestus; Mi 444, manifestaria [res] es[t], Au 
469, furem manifestarium, Tri 895, teneo hunc manifestarium, 
Ba 918, obtruncaret moechum manifestarium. Caught in the 
act? would sometimes be a satisfactory translation. Necessarius 
is the most common of the words considered. Cicero defines it, 
Inv. II, 145, id quod imperatur necessarium, illud quod per- 
mittitur voluntarium.  Necessarius is (1) merely an inflected . 
necesse when used, impersonally; and (2) with the meaning 
“closely bound’ when used of a person, a meaning which yields 
nothing very definite for -ario-. There are seven examples of 
oneraria, with or without navis, but in each case referring to a 
ship; e.g, E. F., XII, 14, 2, onerariae omnes ad unam a nobis 
sunt exceptae, ibid. 15, 2, naves onerarias. -Ario- means in 
any case ‘for bearing; and where used as a substantive has 
absorbed the idea of navis. There are nineteen examples of 
operarius, which occurs in all the authors examined. In every 
ease but one it is a substantive. The exception is A, VII, 2, 8, 
nam de altero illo minus sum admiratus, operario homine ; -ario- 
is ‘working at, performing. The emphasis here is not on the 


49 Of, Livy, XLI, 4, iumenta oneraria. Where ships are concerned, 
there is an interesting contrast in the nature of the stems of actuaria 
and oneraria. 
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logical but on the emotional ‘working class? In Cat V, 4, 
operarium, mercennarium, politorem, diutius eundem ne habeat 
die, -ario- of operarius is * working at’, of mrcennarium * work- 
ing for? Obaerarius, Var I, 17, 2, iique quos nostri obaerarios 
voeitarunt, is, according to Lewis and Slfort, a raé Aeyópevov; 
-ario- means ‘ bound’ or ‘ obligated by? Pernecessarius occurs 
several times in the Letters of Cicero, but offers nothing new. 
Qu. fr. I, 2, 6, renuntiari tibi Licinium plagiarium cum suo 
pullo milvino tributa exigere: whatever the relation of plagi- 
arius to plagium or the development of meaning in plagium, 
-ario- has the ordinary agent meaning. Solitarius is, accord- 
ing to Paucker, of two suffixes. So far as the termination can 
be analyzed, Var III, 16, 4, apes non sunt solitaria natura, it 
means ‘ addicted to living. -Ario-, Mi 225, res subitaria, means 
‘occurring.’ Sumptuarius occurs A, XIII, 7, 1, ibid. 47, (a), 
E. F., VII, 26, 2, and IX, 15, 5, in three instances with lex, 
in one With ratio; ‘regulating’ and ‘relating to’ are as much 
as one can say of the meaning of -ario- here. -Ario- of Au 395, 
confige sagittis fures thensaurarios, is equivalent to ‘robbing.’ 
Topiarius occurs Qu. fr. IIT, 1, 5, topiarium laudavi, and ut 
denique illi palliati topiariam facere videantur et hederam ven- 
dere. 'lopia is landscape gardening, and by the addition of -ario- 
in the masculine, the abstract becomes concrete: ‘I have praised 
wucguruner. Loplaria remains abstract; and -ario- is equivalent 
to, or at any rate topiaria has absorbed ihe meaning of, ars. 
Usurarius occurs four times in the text of Plautus, twice with 
uxor, once with puer, and once with aes.. The references are, 
Am 498, 980, Cure 382, Tru 72. -Ario- here again seems 
equivalent to a dative of purpose.* 

It will be seen that the range of meaning of -ario-, its semantic 
area, is wide. -Ario- has, however, certain tendencies. Instru- 
ment, agent, and place, are the first notions that rise in the mind 


.*1 Columella, VI, 2, 15, has pecus operarium, working cattle, with no 
disparaging emotional ingredient; this ingredient appears Plin. N. H., 
XIV, 10, 12, § 86, vinum operarium. "Vinum operarium may be com- 
pared with panis cibarius above. 

+? Usurarius occurs also Am, Argumentum I, 3, Alemenam uxorem 
cepit usurariam. As to the dative of purpose, there is an interesting 
parallel in Lucretius III, 971, vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 
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at the sight of this termination. That means simply that these 
are the prevailing uses of -ario-, and tells nothing more specific 
about the nature of the instrumentality, agency, or place. There 
is here no example of -ario- meaning in the literal sense ‘ made 
of’, ‘nature of’, “abounding in’ or ‘like? Canariam (insulam) 
and capraria (insula) quoted above from Pliny, N. H., VI, 32, 
205, and III, 11, 78, show that one of these meanings can be 
found in -ario- words. . 

It might be expected that in any one group of -ario- words, 
such as those given above, the termination would have a tendency 
to preserve a more or less constant value. Yet it seems that in 
general any one moderately large group of such words will give 
as many meanings as would a group of the same size chosen at 
random from the whole lot. 5(e), Garments, seems to come 
nearest of any of the. groups to a common meaning for the 
termination, and the majority of these words come from Au 507- 
521 where the context is the same throughout for every termina- 
tion, and the only difference is caused by.the stems. It might 
be supposed also that the concrete stems would offer in their 
terminations a greater divergency of meanings than the abstract, 
but in a group such as 14, Numerals, the divergence is as great 
as in the case of a similar number of concrete stems. 

There are many words that have become substantives, and 
these convey a definite meaning even when standing alone; e. g., 
asinarius, macellarius, sagittarius, tabellarius. There are others 
that require something in the way of a context to decide between 
possible meanings, but that have a rather general meaning in any 
case; as contrarius, necessarius. There are some, of which 
Hierosolymarius is perhaps the most notable example in this 
colleetion, that have an almost infinite possibility of meanings, 
yet are by their context limited to some one definite meaning 
that could never be inferred without a knowledge of the specific 
facts; polentarius, quinavicenaria, are of this class. There 
are some, usually among those formed on conerete stems meaning 
things that have only one or two points of interest to the publie, 
that ean be understood trom iheir gender Or with OUlV a wura 
of context; e. g., argentarius, argentaria, as substantive or adjec- 
tive, though here one may meet such combinations as elecebrae 
argentariae. There are some formed, e. g., on numerals, where 
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The fifth book of Lucilius contained Ja passage which the 
satirist wrote, according to Charisius, * deridens rusticam cenam 
enumeratis multis herbis? These wonds present a difficulty. 
For it seems unlikely, in view of the satirisUs well-known 
antagonism to luxury, that ‘country fare, as such, should ever 
have been the object of his ridicule. For this reason Cichorius ? 
has argued that the adjective ‘rusticam?’ in Charisius’s de- 
scription must have been employed in its secondary sense of 
‘rough’ or ‘boorish? In support of his contention he shows 
that several of the extant fragments of Book V might easily 
have belonged to an account of a meal marked by ill breeding 
and disorderly behavior. There is, however, one objection to 
interpreting the adjective in this sense—the fact that the phrase | 
* deridens rusticam cenam ? is immediately followed by the words 
enumeratis multis herbis? This collocation of phrases makes 
it probable, in my opinion, that ‘rusticam’ was used in its 
primary sense and that a country meal was actually the satirist’s 
theme. It seems not to have been an ordinary country meal, 
however, for the words of Charisius certainly suggest that the 
most- striking feature of the account of it given by the satirist 
was the large number of common herbs referred to therein. The 
peoougus iau 4 uTItUL (UAL, 4L OUS, 75 1X), the l'alatmne 
Anthology (xi. 413), and Plautus (Pseud. 810 1.) quoted by 
Marx in his commentary on Lucilius 193 do not, in my opinion, 
afford any very satisfactory hints as to what the charaeter of 
the piece may have been. Marx, taking his suggestion from 
the fragment of Philemon, links up the cena rustica with the 
series of fragments from the same book which refer to the poets 
ill health and supposes that it was a frugal meal served up to 
the invalid poet by a friend who scrupulously observed the 
sumptuary regulations of the lex Fanmia or ihe lex Licinia. It 
might be suggested, too, that the Lucilian passage resembled on 
a larger scale the epigram of Ammianus in the Palatine 
Anthology quoted by Marx, which tells how the poet fled from 
a vegetarian meal provided by a host who served his friends 


t GL I p. 100, 29 K. 
2 Untersuchungen zw Lucilius, pp. 269-273. 
64. 
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with food fitter for cattle than for men. But both of these 
suggestions are open &o the same objection, the unlikelihood that 
Lucilius would ridicule simple fare on its own account. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that a possible clue to the 
eharacter of the piece may be derived from a consideration of 
Matron’s *Arrixoy Setrvoy, quoted in Athenaeus iv. 134 D-137 B.° 
This composition, probably written near the end of the fourth 
century B.C., is a burlesque account of a sumptuous dinner- 
party at Athens in a hexameter poem constructed for the most 
part out of verses ingeniously parodied from Homer. The high- 
sounding phrases in which the most ordinary things are referred 
to and described give the piece an exceptionally amusing effect. 
To various viands, as well as to participants in the feast, are 
given sonorous mythological names which add to the mock- 
heroic humor of the piece, as do the numerous military meta- 
phors; for example, the host and the cook are represented as 
passing along the ranks of guests like generals reviewing their 
troops, the food is,spoken of as an enemy to be subdued, and 
the guests are described as vying with one another in feats of 
gastronomie valor. A striking feature of the composition is 
that it contains a veritable ‘ Catalogue of Fish? It was obviously 
written with the Homeric ‘ Catalogue of Ships’ in mind, and 
the form #\e or an equivalent occurs repeatedly with some fish 
or other dainty as the subject. Over thirty varieties of fish are 
represented as arriving upon the scene of action within a space 
of seventy verses. "E T 

My suggestion is that Lucilius, who may well have been ac- 
quainted with Matron's parody—his eruditio mira is attested by 
Quintilian (x.1.94)—, composed a satire* exhibiting many 


3 Edited with commentary in P. Brandt, Corpusculum poesis epicae 
ludibundae, I, pp. 60-95. See also F. Ullrich, Entstehung und Ent- 
wickelung der Litteraturgatitung des Symposion (Progr. Würzburg 
1908-9), II, pp. 20ff. and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “ Lese- 
friichte CLXXV,” in Hermes 58 (1923), pp. 73-79. The quotation in 
Athenaeus ig 122 verses long. Tt seems clear that there are some 
lacunae, but it is probable that we possess the piece practically in its 
entirety, also that this was not the only Getmvo» composed by Matron; 
cf. note 5 below. 

*I assume with Cichorius (loc. cit.) that the passage referred to by 
Charisius formed an independent composition. 
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was familiar with many of the plays of the comic writers, Greek 
as wellas Latin. From them might easily yave come suggestions 
of a sort to prompt the writing of a burlesque piece such as I 
have conjectured the cena rustica to be. 

The enumeration of articles of food Was a device frequently 
employed by the writers of comedy to produce a humorous effect. 
Why their audiences should have found these lists of viands so 
entertaining is something of a mystery.® Also, the culinary 
element in the comedies would doubtless seem less conspicuous 
to us if more of the Greek comic poets were represented by 
extant plays instead of fragments, since the fragments which 
we have are derived to such a considerable extent from Athenaeus 
and consequently reflect his gastronomical interests. The fact 
remains that passages dealing with food and dining are sur- 
prisingly numerous, especially in the writers of the Old Comedy 
and of the so-called Middle Comedy.?? 


? Lists of other things were of course frequent. The rapid recital 
of long lists was presumably capable of producing a very comic effect. 
A particularly amusing example is Aristophanes Acharn. 544-554. 

10 The tradition goes back to Epicharmus; see the fragments of 
the “Has yauos. Notable examples of passages in which the humorous 
effect seems to depend solely or primarily upon the mere enumeration 
of articles of food are the following: Pherecrates CAF. I 157, 45 K; El 


5 "4«X1i1DvUpirnuics L1 CiU, VIO, L UGG, VUUS 4X1rUi puradics EL UO, led’ UllU. £0U9]g,7777- 


II 69, 142, II 86, 183, LI 105, 217, XI 109, 222; Anaxandrides TI 151, 
41; Eubulus II 185, 63; Ephippus II 251, 3, II 256, 12 and 13; Alexis 
II 323, 84, II 335, 110, IL 343, 127 (of especial interest for its list of 
herbs), II 360, 172; Axionieus II 415, 8; Mnesimachus II 437, 4; 
Sotades If 447, 1; Menander III 148, 518. The following passages 
apparently derive their humor from something besides the mere enu- 
meration of dishes: Aristophanes Acharn. 1097-1142, Equites 1164- 
1223, Eccles. 841-847 and 1168-1175, CAF. I 423, 130 K; Plato I 646, 
173; Antiphanes II 20, 26; Eubulus II 166, 7, II 190, 74; Diphilus 
II 545, 17; Anaxippus III 296, 1; Plautus Captivi 846-853, Persa 85-98, 
Pseudolus 810-836. Gastronomical marvels are described in the fol- 
lowing fragments: Pherecrates CAF. I 174, 108 K, I 182, 130; Tele- 
clides I. 209, 1; Metagenes I 706, 6; Nicophon I 777, 13: it is in- 
teresting to note that the first of these passages was imitated by Lu- 
cilius, if the reading adopted by Marx in Lucilius 978f. is correct. 
Examples of passages in which frugal or sordid fare is referred to 
are the following: Antiphanes CAF. II 111, 226 f. K; Alexis II 350, 
162; Diphilus II 544, 14; Poliochus III 390, 2; Plautus Poen. 325 f., 
Stichus 689-691. In addition to the passages already cited I have 
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Out of the impressive number of such passages there are three 
which seem to call fer special mention here because of the fact 
that they exhibit features which bring them into close relation 
with the parodies of Matron and: with the hypothetical cena 
rustica. ‘They are fragments of Hubulus (CAF. II 177, 37 K), 
of Ephippus (II 255,8), and of Diphilus (II 555,44). In 
each of the three passages the coming onto the table of viands 
at a banquet is obviously being described; the descriptions are 
very much in the manner of Matron, and the viands mentioned 
in the few verses that have been preserved in each case were 
almost certainly items in a longer catalogue. Attention may be 
called especially to the high-sounding language of the fragment 
of Eubulus, to the quasi-personification of viands implied in the 
verbs émecérAe of vs. 1 of the fragment of Eubulus and érjrve 
of vs. 4 of the fragment of Diphilus,“ and to the phrases 
énacópneÜa otros dvdpixds in vs. D of the fragment of Ephippus 
and Aomábev mapareraypévy páħayě in vs. 3 of the fragment of 
Diphilus, which are of interest in connection with Matron’s 
military metaphors. These passages show that the combination 
of catalogues of viands with the mock-heroic tone had a well- 
established place in comedy and that Lucilius would not have 
been venturing far off the beaten track of literary tradition if 
he had composed a satire in which the same combination was 
present.'? 

My argument may be recapitulated thus. (1) The words of 
Charisius become fully intelligible if we assume that Lucilius 


noted over forty fragments of the Greek comic writers and of Plautus 
which eontaim lists of articles of food ranging in length from one to 
four verses; some of these may have belonged to more extended lists, 
and indeed in a few instances are of such & character as to imply 
that they did so. 

11 The word émexópevece is used in vs. 1 of this fragment, not however 
of a single dish; Diphilus used the same word in another fragment 
(II 502, 64), the reading of which is rather corrupt but which exhibits 
slight suggestions of the mock-heroic. 

19 Toueilius also followed more or less traditional lines in composing 
other descriptions of meals of various sorts. These were fairly nu- 
merous in his writings. For a discussion of them and of their relation 
to other similar compositions, Greek and Latin, see the present writer’s 
article, “The Cena in Roman Satire,” in Class, Phil. XVIII (1923), 
126-143. 
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The freedom with which the Odyssey uses neuter plural sub- 
jects with plural verbs shows that the erea&or of that poem was 
not imitating an obsolete usage of the Iliad, but that he was 
using a ‘principle of language alive and creative in his own day. 
When the Homeric Hymns and the poems of Hesiod were writ- 
ten the feeling had completely changed and the use in these 
poems of plural verbs with neuter plural subjects is essentially 
limited to Homeric examples. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
reflect exactly the same feeling and clearly belong to the same 
creative age in the matter of the use of plural verbs with neuter 
subjects, an age long anterior to the creation of the poetry of 
Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. 

In general it is impossible to see any reason for the choice in 
any particular case of either the singular or the plural verb with 
neuter plural subject, but the reason must have lain in the poetic 
instincts of the author. 

There are three words for knees in Homer and all are neuter 
plurals, yotvvara, yotva, yvia. However, the last is more indefi- 
nite in its meaning and does not always refer to the knees. The 
first of these is used with the singular verb seventeen times, with 
the plural but once, the second has the singular verb four times, 
the plural not at all, while the third has the plural ten times, 


the singular but eight. There. is no neuter plural used as a 
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. singular and. the plural verb. 


The following pairs seem to make impossible any other dis- 
tinction between the singular and the plural verb than the hid- 
den choice of poetic feeling; that is, melody and not meaning 
guided the poet: 


appara aigacKe Y 369. appata érérpexov Y 504. 
BéA«a, Gxrerat | P 681. Béca péov M. 158. 
yuia Bapiverat T 165. yuia. A8ey — II 805. 
OévOpea, rediret e 238. dévOpen mepixace 9 114. 
Sdxpua XUTO Y 385. ddxpva Xéovro 8 523. 
déopara €xpat a 204. décpara éGekéyuvro 6 279. 
Sovpa meryye II 772. Sotpa mdyev A 572. 
Soópara xavaxele M 36. Sovpara 7tfav E 657. 
Opdypata mare A 69. Spaypata cümrTOV = 552. 


SOLATA TérvkTo A TL. Dúuara Terevyarat N 229. 
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Oouorá ear p 265. Sdpara éacw e 381. 
dapa eorw p Y 265. Sapa égav. n 132. 
eyxea wémrnyev F 135. éyxea vrTUGOOVTO N 134. 
€Üvea, srpoxéovro B 465. eOvea d yetpero A 632. 
eipara, Kerat é 26. ci pata KÉovrat X 510. 
€vT€a. KEKALTO K 471. Évrea, EXOVTAL = 130. 
épya TETUKTaL X 450. épya rerevyarat B 63. 
épya yévotro 7 991. čpya yévovro © 130. 
€perpà, ExTaTo p 203. épeTpa éarevyov p 205. 
7vía. ovyxvTo II 470. qvia 16x09oav II 404. 
jata TeÀéoÓn 7 158. npata méAovrat c 367. 
KTHaTa éoTiy y 355. KTNPATA, EACLV 7 All. 
pada éamero N 492. pada iadverxov . 184. 
ovata GTL O 129. ‘ovata Hoay A 633. 
meipata érprrat M 79. méipara ExovTaL H 102. 
TEÚXEA KELTAL Tr 195. TeUxea €xovrat > 197. 


Monro in his Homeric Grammar, section 173, attempts to 
account for the neuter plural taking a plural verb by saying: 
“ When the plural is used, it will generally be found that the 
word is really plural in meaning ; i. e., that it calls up the notion 
of distinct units. Thus it is used with distinctly plural parts of 
the body." He then cites such neuter plurals as yetAea, ovara, 
péAea. However yeiàca is never thus used when it refers to parts 
of the body, but only when it means the rim of a jar, and then 
in the single phrase, yeiAca xexpdavro, three times repeated. Like- 
wise ovara takes the plural verb but once and that once it refers 
not to ears as parts of the body, but to the handles of Nestor’s 
wine jar. The word uéAea is used with a plural verb but a sin- 
gle time. His additional note that “ The exception to the use 
of the singular verb with the neuter plural subjects are fewest 
with pronouns and adjectives, doubtless on account of their want 
of a distinct plural meaning,” was based on a conjecture of what 
might be probable, but it is also contrary to the facts, since it is 
just with pronouns that Homer uses the plural verbs most freely. 
The four pronouns, à, Td, Tatra, Trade, take twenty-one plural 
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singular verbs only, with plural verbs only, and with both singu- 
lar and plural verbs. His results are far different from those 
reached independently by me. He places among the neuter 
plural nouns used exclusively with singular verbs, BéAca, yosvara, 
9écpara, Übperpa, uijÀa, weipatra. The verbs may easily be changed 
from plural to singular in féAea féov, "M 159, Bóperpa oreivowrTo, 
o 386, pija iaXeokov, ı 184, but no such a change is permitted by 
the meter in yotvara éppóocavro, Y 3, Séopara eLexéyuvro, 0 279, and ' 
especially in zeípara éyovra, H 102. 

There are six neuter plurals used only with singular verbs 
which he has overlooked, each in a single passage, daidada 
àvéBpaxe, T 13, xépa aredróket, A 109, peshuara eyape, o 8, 
perddpeva yupvobein, M 428, mpóßara Coke, E 124, póraña ` éiys, 
A 559. 

The short list given by Vogrinz of neuter plurals used exclu- 
sively with plural verbs is most misleading, since even that short 
list contains three words, erópara, réxva, dpeíara, which never 
take the plural verb, except when they are included in a com- 
pound subject. 

The author refers to B 489 as an illustration of the use of. 
ordpata With a plural verb: 


ovo el pot Oéka pev yAdooat, Séxa O6 orópar elev, 





..Where the verh is need. anita | as- annk) Min rape - 
neuter plural. —— — | 
He does not name the passages where réxva is used with the 
plural verb, but there are three: u 42, B 136, 3 514. In the first 
the subject is yur) kal viria, réxva, in the other two the subject is 
doyo, Kai varia réxva. In anyone of these three passages the 
singular could hardly have been used, even if the Ee had 
been itself singular and not plural. 
The.last word given by him, ¢peiara, is died but once in 
Homer and that once in ® 197: 
"Qkeayoto, 
ÈE od wep vávres moTapol Kal näga ÜdXacca 
kal waco. kpijvat kal $peíara pakpà vdovow 


It is hard to believe that anyone who has read Homer could 
quote this passage to illustrate the use of a. neuter plural sub- 
ject with a plural verb. 
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The neuters which most frequently take the plural verb are 
the two nouns, vía, yea, the first is used five times with the 
plural and but once with the singular, yet the jvía evyxvro of 
II 470 seems to represent the same notion of plurality as the 
jvía j(x0gcav used in the same book but a few verses before, 
II 404. The second word, é@vea, takes the plural verb six times, 
the singular but once. These two words are the only Homeric 
neuter plurals, used as often as six times, which show any 
marked preference for the plural verb. 

Much seems to depend on the form of the verb, so that when 
some present form of the verb wéAw is used, if the neuter plural 
takes the active form of the verb it is always used in the singular, 
but if the middle is used it is invariably plural. The neuter 
plural subject never takes zéAovow nor méAera:, but either wéAe or 
véAovra, generally the latter. There are so many examples of 
this and the subjects are so varied that we ean hardly doubt that 
it was the euphony of the verb which guided the poet in his 
choice. The fact that we have juara rédovra: o 867 and in a few 
verses "para, TeAéaÓ:s, 153, must have its explanation in the form 
of the verb rather than in any shift in the meaning of the subject. 

It ean hardly be an accident that no neuter plural subject ever 
takes a verb ending in -ovo:, hence when there is a choice between ` 
such a form as éye: and éyovor, the singular form is always chosen. 
Hesiod differs from Homer in this, since in the four plural 
verbs he has with neuter subjects in the Theogony two of them 
are uéAovoi and xalovat. 

There is a decided tendency to use the plural of the impera- 
tive with neuter plural subjects, especially in the form ueAóvrov. 
When Eumaeus was about to return to his hut and his swine 
he urged Telemachus to be on his guard, summing up his advice 
with these words, col závra peàóvrov p 594. Telemachus at once 
replied and repeated his words, but he said ¿uo? rábe mávra 
peAjoe. Evidently the singular of the indicative reéchoes the 
plural of the imperative, and no refinement was intended re- 
garding the content of the subject. The distinction is one of 
matar and melody. but not of meaning or of grammar. 
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words opa and woAAd are used elsewhere both with a singular 
and with a plural verb, so that the choice here must be the 
result of metrical needs. The plural verbs in both of these 
passages can hardly be due to any peculiar plural meaning in 
the subject or to any vague feeling ofsa dualizing plural. _ 

The following conclusions seem warranted, first, the Iliad and 
ihe Odyssey belong to and reflect the same stage of linguistic 
development in the use of the plural verb with the neuter plural 
subject, and second, the choice of singular or plural verb with 
neuter plural subject depended rather on the metrical form of 
the verb than on any shift of meaning in the subject. The 
causes are to be found in ihe vague domain of melon rather 
than in the definite logic of grammar. 


JOHN A. SCOTT. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


HESIOD’S POLYP 


One is apt to experience a certain distress of mind upon read- 
ing in Botsford's Hellenic History a description of life in winter 
based on Hesiod: * We catch but one pleasing glimpse of indoor 
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After bathing and anointing herself with oil, she sleeps peace- 
fully during the night, while out of doors the homeless polypous 
gnaws his own foot in dismal haunts.” The contrast of the 
young girl within the house with the polyp out of doors seems 
rather unexpected. Farmers usually have little to say about 
such animals. The matter is further complicated by the fact 
that this particular cuttle-fish is gnawing his foot! 
The Greek text is:? 


gian WELD Loar HEU  JIIOLIICI. 7 


€ 3 > / e« Fa , 
Or àvócTEos Ov móða révðe 
Ed 3 , 
év t^ amipw oike kal heot AevyaAÉowntv. 


Now the interpretation of ávóoreos as given by Hesychius, 
1G. W. Botsford: Hellenic History, 1922, page 53. 


? Hesiodi Carmina Recensuit Aloisius Rzach, editio altera 1908, 
Teubner text, Works and Days, lines 524-25. 


HESIOD'S POLYP. YY 


&vócTcos 6 ÜaÀdocios roàúrovs, ekøàné, seems to have been gener- 

ally accepted.? But th&t the polyp gnaws its own foot has not 

found such universal credence. Pliny (N. H. IX, 29) says: 

Ipsum brachia sua rodere falsa opinio est; id enim e congris 

evenit ei. It is ordinarilf dismissed as a popular misconception. 
We have another difficulty in the following line: 


ot0é of HéALos Selkvy vopóv bppnOivai. 


Is the polyp in the habit of going to pasture? This is some- 
what harder to explain. Furthermore, we hear sometimes of 
cuttle-bone, the interior shell of the cuttle-fish. So the Bone- 
less One is apparently not even boneless. Of course, in the popu- 
lar imagination it might be so. 

But is it not possible to suggest a simpler and more natural 
interpretation? There are several words of this sort in The 
Works and Days: the Housebearer, which is interpreted the 
snail; the Day-sleeping Man, the thief; the Knowing One, the 
ant; and so on.* They are all familiar things of the farmer’s 
daily life. It is doubtful whether the octopus was so familiar. 

Professor H. J. Rose suggests that a tabu of speech lies at 
the bottom of some of these words. He cites the following:* 


* And cut not, on the merry feast-day of the gods, dry from 
green off the five-branched thing with bright iron.’ ... Re- 
duced to more common speech it means, ‘ Do not pare your nails 
on a-holy day.’ . . . Nail-parings are common magical material; 
get those of an enemy, and you may by the use of proper charms 
work all kinds of evil on him. ie 


Of course in some cases, or possibly in all cases, it may be 
merely ornamental language. And yet, in the instance under | 
discussion, it might conceivably be a relic of protective magic. 
May we not interpret the Boneless One as the sheep-dog, and 
say that the periphrasis was intended originally to preserve the 


‘For example, F. A. Paley, The Epics of Hesiod (second edition, 
revised; London, 1883); C. Goettling, ed. of 1843 (Gothae); Heber M. 
Hays, Notes on the Works and Days of Hesiod (dissertation, Univ. of 
Chicago; Chicago, 1918). 

* Line 571, depéorxos; 605, Fuepdxotros avyp; 778, lips; see Hays’ thesis 
for others. 

€ H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece 1925, pages 138-39. 
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dog from hostile influences? Hesiod has mentioned many of 
the familiar animals of the farm: the ôx, the goat, the sheep. 
Why not the dog? In the house all is warm and cheerful while 
in the fireless out-house all is dismal, and the dog is hungry. 
He has no bone! Obviously he does nôt gnaw his own foot any 
more than a cuttle-fish would, but this is proper poetic exag- . 
geration with proper poetic effect. It is the time, as Hesiod says, 
for men to have larger rations and the oxen but half. The 
dog* is cold and hungry for the sun shows him no pasture to 
which he may go. There in the summer-time the sheep-dog 
might well procure bones from animals of his own killing. 

With this rendering of àvóorcos the lines might be read:? 
*'Phrough the delieate maiden it (Boreas) bloweth not, who 
within the house abideth by her dear mother’s side, not yet 
knowing the works of golden Aphrodite: When she hath bathed 
her tender body and anointed her with olive oil and lieth down 
at night within the house, on a winter day, when the Boneless 
One (sheep-dog) gnaweth his own foot within his fireless house 
and cheerless home: for the sun showeth him no pasture 
whereto to go, but wheeleth over the land and city of swarthy 
men and shineth more slowly on the Panhellenes." 

And so we suggest not Hxstop’s Porvr—but Hxustop’s Doe! 


HERBERT EDWARD Mrerow. 
THE COLORADO COLLEGE. 


? Lines 559-60. 

* Hesiod elsewhere, lines 604-5, gives the practical admonition to feed 
the sharp-toothed dog lest the Day-sleeping Man steal one's goods. It is 
evident from this that dogs were often boneless in winter. 

* The translation is that of A. W. Mair, Oxford 1908, with two paren- 
thetical words of our own inserted. 
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RuziwiscuEs Museum, Vol. LXXV (1926). 


Pp. 1-5. C. Fries, Homerica. 1. Od. 19, 163 dard 8pvós 40. aad 
Térpgs (cf. Pl. Rep. 544D? Hes. Theog. 35; Pl. Phaedr. 275B). 
There is a similarity of expression in Jeremiah 2, 26 and 3, 9 
and the chronology does not preclude some connection. The 
expression may have been disseminated by the Phoenicians. 
2. In the fourth book of the Odyssey Proteus gives information 
to Menelaus about Odysseus very unwillingly. Here there may 
be some influence from the Indie saga. In the Upanishads 
wisdom is always kept secret from the unworthy. The Brahmans 
had great fear that their glory might be dimmed by a general 
knowledge of their teachings. Egyptian influence is also con- 
ceivable. In certain respects Proteus resembles the Babylonian 
god Ea or Oannes. 


Pp. 6-44. Gisbert Beyerhaus, Philosophische Voraussetzungen 
in Augustins Briefen. Erster Teil. A very elaborate discussion 
of epistles 16-17, in whieh Augustine and his former teacher, 
Maximus of Madaura, measure their strength. The psychology 
of the disputants is diseussed and the relation of their arguments 
to Stoic and Neoplatonic doctrines. 


Pp. 45-51. Leo Weber, Zu den Eion- Epigrammen (cf. Plut. 
Cimon 7; Aeschin. 3, 184; Philol. 74, 257 ff.). At Athens the 
funeral oration had assumed a more or less fixed form even 
before Gorgias, and in these three epigrams we probably see 
traces of this earlier form. 


Pp. 52-57. L. Radermacher, Zu Platon dem Komiker. In 
Cramer, Anecd. 3, 195 we should probably read: TAdrwv, ody 6 
dirdcodos, GAN ô Kepa «eis, 6 kop > ikóraros, © kal Kparivoy oida 
avuvadovra, In this case we would know the deme of Plato. 2. 
From a consideration of the scholium RV on Aristophanes’ 
Peace 394, the scholium on the Birds 1556, and that on the 
Lysistrata 490, R. concludes that the Pisander of Plato was 
produced shortly before the Peace of Aristophanes. 


Pp. 58-83. Anna Tumarkin, Der Unsterblichkeitsgedanke 
in Platos ‘Phaidon.’ A protest against the assumption of all 
modern interpreters of the Phaedo that the purpose of the dia- 
logue is to prove personal immortality. Plato uses the picture 
a iha cawl eia CONNER: qo GEALD Only POL (UC pu DU Ux 
his exposition. The real problems of ihe dialogue are: i. ne 
ielation of individual existences to the whole of reality; 2. that 
of jue indivienal eonsclousnes, io ile objective content; 3. that 
of realliv to the ‘ idea!’ 

A 
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Pp. 84-97. O. Schissel, Polybios Hist. X 21, § 2-8. A dis- 
cussion of Polybius! theory of historical*biography as set forth 
in this introduction to his treatment of Philopoemen, and of 
the relation of his theory to the statements of the theoretical 
writers as to the form of the typical éykójuov. 


Pp. 98-105. Alfred Klotz, Ersparung in Schrift und Wort 
im Lateinischen. Klotz makes use of the examples given by 
Cicero (Or. 153): multimodis [== multi(s) modis]; im vas- 
argenteis [== vas(1s) argenteis] ; palm- et crinibus [= palm (is) 
et crinibus] ; tecti- fractis [== tecti(s) fractis] to emend various 
passages and to explain certain readings of the MSS. Marcellus 
Empiricus (20, 5 p. 147, 34 Nied.) ponderis portati- vel ea 
contusioné [== portati(one) |; Bell. Hisp. 18, 6 transfuge- nun- 
tiaruntque [== transfuge (runt) ] ; Caes. B. O. 1, 64, 6 excipi- ac 
sublevantur [== ezxcipt(untur)] ; Bell. Afr. 51, 2 duc- et ita 
derigere [ —duc(ere)]; Plaut. Men. 308 ill- homines [—3- 
l(os)]; Trin. 920 ist- homines [== ist(os)]; ete. (altogether 
twelve examples from Plautus). It is a striking feature of 
Terence that he does not allow himself this liberty except in 
the case of multimodis (Heaut. 320). 


Pp. 106-114, W. Morel, Eine Rede bei Josephus (Bell. Iud. 
VII 341sqq.). The speech of Eleazar could not have been 
delivered in this form, since all who heard it perished. Josephus 
avails himself of what he found in Greek authors and composes 
an imaginary address. M. sees traces of the influence of Plato, 
Euripides, Posidonius, Aristotle, Xenophon, and Megasthenes. 


Pp. 115-126. Th. Birt, Pontifex und seragenaru de ponte. 
(Zu Catull c. 17). The meanings of the Greek words yedupifew 
and yedupiopes (cf. Strabo 400; Plut. Sull. 6 and 13; Hesych. 
S. V. ye@upis) show that in v. 1 /aedere and not ludere is correct. 
Catullus bridge was apparently used for sacra which consisted 
in salire and subsilire. V. 6 should read: In quo vel ‘salt 
subsili!’ sacra suscipiantur, possibly In quo ' vel salt subs! ? 
sacra suscipiantur. Sali and subsilé are imperatives and are 
the sacra referred to. Their use is similar to that in the titles 
of books and poems. Of. titles of Varro's Menippean satires. 
The dance referred to by Catullus was like that of the Salii, 
and CIL 5, 4492 proves that there were Sali at Verona. A 
wooden floor was better than stone for dancing and in primitive 
times the bridge was used for the Salian dances. ‘Swamps and 
rivers protected a city. On the other side was the enemy and 
the bridge afforded him an approach. Thus the martial dance 
on the bridge, with its stamping and blowing of trumpets, was 
to protect the city. The enemy on the other side heard it and 
was seized by a holy awe. This gives a solution for the problem 
of the origin of the word pontifex. The priest was bridge- 
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builder and in early times was appointed to build the wooden 
bridges necessary for tle sacra, especially for the sacra Saliorum. 
The Catullus poem also affords a possible explanation of the 
proverbial seragenaru de ponte (cf. Cic. Rose. Am. 100; Varro 
Menip. 498 f. Büch.; depontant Fest. 75 M.). It is probable 
that at an early period tt was the custom to thrust from the 
bridge aged people who could no longer take part in the dancing 
and leaping. This would constitute the laedere of v. 1. In v. 8, 
where Catullus wants to piteh an old fellow head over heels 
from the bridge, he is probably thinking of the proverbial expres- 
sion. 


Pp. 127-128. Miszellen. 1. Otmar Schissel, note on Ausonius, 
Mosella 32. 2. Fridericus Marx, De Rudentis comoediae nomine 
Graeco. A reply to Wilamowitz, Menander das Schiedsgericht, 
Berlin, 1925 (pagina ultima). 3. N. Wecklein, Zu Strab. 5, 235. 
For xaraxappbévtes probably kerakapapoÜévres oF kapapeÜOÉvres is 
to be read. 4. Alfred Klotz, Zu Ps. Plut. Mor. 241a. Read: 
Sadol xAaecbwoav * eyo Dé oe, vékvovy, ddaxpus | Gdartw tov Kal mòv 
Kai Aaxedatponoy. | 

Pp. 129-141. M. Boas, Das älteste Catozitat. The verse, the 
second hexameter of the distich 2, 22, is quoted in an epistola 
Vindiciant comitis archiatrorum ad Valentimanum imperatorem 
(p. 24, line 21 Niedermann). It is thus quoted in Hauthal’s 
edition of Cato (1869, p. xxiif.): Quod cum pati coepisset 
infirmus, flens et gemens illud Catonis saepe dicebat: * corporis 
auxilium medico committe fideli; ego autem perito resti, H. 
did not consult Vindicianus but took the quotation from Daum's 
edition (Cygneae 1672). Thus H. thought V. was trying to 
emend the verse of Cato and proposed restitui for restiti. What 
is actually found in V. is: .. . fidel ego autem dico et perito, 
and vestit is the first word of the following sentence. The 
error was due to Scaliger in the first place. So far as the Cato 
passage is concerned auzilium is correct, but V. undoubtedly 
wrote exigua, and this reading should be retained by the editors 
in this letter. The meaning of the phrase, corporis exigua, is 
* diseases of the body? An elaborate history of the reason for 
these two corrupt readings follows. 


Pp. 142-155. Oskar Viedebantt, Warum hat Seneca die 
Apokolokvntosis geschrieben? Seneca wrote the Apocolocyntosis 
not because of personal resentment (as Bücheler and Weinreich), 
Bu Pram matien af nalitica] ovnedienev. Nero's reign is to 


* we g Pina VP 
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UT Y pE (pcnc MERCHEG ee di ae eee uc ER oe 
the former ruler has to be dealt with x overoly, The work was 
noi written in seeret npreemens with Agrippina (as Kurfess), 
LUE, Oi utta spears Mil ui paci xe Pee Pe iar ps 


amo p her sosepiment, Tes power was not to he underrated. 
r? 
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Pp. 156-183. Richard Holland, Battos. Discussion of the 
Battus episode from the story of Hermes’ theft of Apollo's 
cattle together with a comparison of the versions of the story 
in Antoninus Liberalis (fr. 23) and Ovid (Met. 2, 680-707). 
Antoninus probably followed Nicander more closely than the 
other authors who had previously told tlfe story of Battus [Hesiod 
(Eoeae), Didymarchus, Antigonus of Carystus, and Apollonius 
of Rhodes]. Discussion of different versions of the Hermes story 
às a whole. The addition of the Battus episode may have come 
from Cyrene. It is evidently connected with Areadia and with 
Tas Àeyouévas Bárrov oxomds of Arcadia. There was a pre-Dorian 
connection between Cyrene and Arcadia (Malten, Kyrene pp. 
134 ff.) end in later times as well. The oecist of Cyrene was 
probably called Battus. In Hesych. s. v. is found: Bárrov okomd : 
xeptov Aiffógs, dad Bárrov. Possibly a strikingly formed rock 
near Cyrene gave to Arcadians familiar with it the idea of call- 
ing a similar formation in their own country by the same name. 


Pp. 184-202. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu den Beschlüssen JG I? 
91/92. The discussion for the most part deals with the inter- 
pretation of the decrees, but several restorations are attempted. 
The decree on the reverse is not a continuation of that on the 
front, but (as Beloch) between the two there must have been 
passed a third. The first decree is of the year Ol. 85? or 87? 
and the later date is the more probable. The decree on the 
reverse was composed about Ol. 89, possibly as early as the end 
of Ol. 87 or the beginning of Ol. 88. The assumed third decree 
was passed in Ol. 87%. B. sees in the Callias who proposed the 
second decree the son of '"Lcx«óv]iwos [Körte, Hermes 45 (1901), : 
626] proposer of the first. 


Pp. 203-2914. Adolf Busse, Der Wortsinn von Adyos bei 
Heraklit. Mainly a discussion of fr. i. In H. Adyos is either: 
(1) ‘discourse’ with its various shades of meaning (‘ discus- 
sion,’ ‘ doctrine,’ ‘ theory,’ argumentation,’ etc.) or (2) ‘ process 
of reasoning, ‘law of reasoning, ‘cosmic law, ete. In the 
fragments that are unaffected by Stoic additions it never means 
* Vernunft? or * Weltvernunft.’ | 


Pp. 215-222. Hans Oppermann, Plotin-Handschriften. 1. 
Codex Darmstadiensis (D). History of previous editions of 
P. Deseription of the MS. D. is an early copy of A, and was 
made before Ficinus inserted his conjectures. D. is of the period 
1470-1492. 


Pp. 223-229. Paul Keseling, Justins ‘ Dialog gegen Trypho’ 
und Platons ‘Protagoras? Justin Martyr was thoroughly 
" familiar with the thought of the Protagoras, probably from the 
original, possibly from a florilegium or a compendium. K. 
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arranges the related epassages from the two works in parallel 
columns. 


Pp. 230-231. Wilhelm Uhdel, Zu Plutarchs Moralia. Ten 
emendations. 


Pp. 232-234. Carolus Mras, De Culice Vergilii. 1. Vv. 
198-200 should be read and punctuated : et quod er at tardo somni 
languore remoto | nescius—aspiciens timor obcaecaverat artus—| 
i minus e. q. S. 2. In v. 197 cristam is correct not cristae. 

. Vv. 248-246 are to be read: quid? Sacum procul adverso 
Em monte revolvit, | contempsisse dolor quem numina vincit 
acerbans, | otia quaerentem frustra. Simul ite, puellae, | ite 
e. q. s. 4. In vv. 368 f. devotum bellis = deditum bellis is war- 
ranted by Phaedrus, Seneca, Suetonius, and Lucan. There is 
no reason for disregarding the statement of Donatus that Vergil 
wrote the Culex when he was sixteen. 


Pp. 235-237. Fridericus Marx, Vetus Italia in Italia Nova. 
A comparison of Lucilius’ Journey to Sicily with that of the 
painter Philipp Hackert in the year 1777. Also a comparison 
of the portents at the death of ‘ Lupum malum iudicem (1, 37) 
with those at the death of the popes Adeodatus and Sixtus V. 


Pp. 238-240. Miszellen. 1. Th. Birt, Über vas argenteis und 
Verwandtes. A reply to A. Klotz, pp. 98ff. 2. Th. Birt, 
Nachtrag zu Catull e. 17 (Oben S. 115 f£). 3. Alfred Klotz, 
Beriehtigung zu S. 102. 


Pp. 241-265. Anton Eltert, Das Altertum und dis Ent- 
deckung Amerikas. A history of Greek geographical theories 
and discoveries and of their transmission to Columbus and his 
contemporaries. 


Pp. 266-286. Richard Hennig, Neue Erkenntnisse zur Geo- 
graphie Homers. Homer’s geography is to be taken seriously. 
The home of the Cimmerians (Od. 11, 13-19) was in the south- 
western part of Britain. The climate answers Homer’s descrip- 
tion, and the original inhabitants of Wales and Cornwall who 
came over to Brittany were called Cymry. Near the land of 
the Cimmerians was the entrance to the lower world. Thus in 
Od. 24, 1-14 the ‘arm of the sea’ is possibly the English 
Channel, and the * White Rock,’ the chalk cliffs of the Channel. 
Dérpfeld’s theory that Phaeacia is Corfu is ridiculous, if he 
confinnes to maint aim ihat Tones ais Leucas. From the peaks of 
(ib. Gary GPS ARIA Ut vu do uM. II AE pa 
Orveta at Cape Rants Meris di Lonen. the nih noint ‘of 
italv. If the Phacacians lived in Corfu, they would have ! nad to 


Hope E 9n pr aetonlle oves vovpae chos made. And 


vet Dc remained there : coven years without peeing a ship! 
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they knew neither Ogygia, the first land tq the west, nor Ithaca, 
the first land to the south? On the contrary, Homer's picture 
of Phaeacia is that of a land situated in the far west; it was 
bordered by an endlessly wide sea; it was eighteen days (about 
1200 kilometers) to the northeast of the,far-away island, Ogygia. 
The city of the Phaeacians was visible from the sea and on a 
beautiful stream flowing into the ocean; there was a perceptible 
tide (not true of the coasts of the Mediterranean). The Phaea- 
clans knew above all other men how to pilot ‘ swift ships’; they 
were rich in trade and in metals. The city of Tartessus answers 
all of these requirements. We know (cf. Schulten, ‘ Tartessos "- 
Buch, Hamburg, 1922) that in Homer’s day it was the greatest 
commercial city in the world. Gades was probably founded to 
take advantage of the trade of Tartessus. It was the Biblical 
Tarschisch. The word ‘Scheria’ is probably related to the 
Phoenician schchr = oxp =‘ trade? The description of the 
coast of Phaeacia in the Odyssey corresponds to that of the coast 
of Andalusia, and the * broad-flowing? river is the Guadalquivir, 
which carried to the Phaeacians their wealth of metals. Ogygia 
would then be Madeira (as Breusing), or more probably one of 
the western Canaries. Homer undoubtedly knew of Tartessus 
through the Phoenicians. 


Pp. 287-290. C. Fries, Homerica II. 1. Note on Od. 4, 
125 ff. 2: The second half of the Odyssey must be distinguished 
from the first half. It is later. It is not court poetry but a 
poem'of the wrath of the people, a protest against autocracy. 


Pp. 291-325. Leo Weber, Pausanias’ Beschreibung des Kera- 
meikos-Friedhofes (I 29). In sec. 4 uviua is not to be emended 
. to pynpata (as C. F. Hermann), but signifies the whole enclosure 
of the military memorial cemetery. In sec. 4 mpéórot òè érá$oav, 
said of those who fell at Drabescus (464 B. C.), is to be inter- 
preted chronologically and not topographically. Of course this 
is an error on the part of P. There were at least two graves 
of an earlier date: (1) that of those who fell at the ‘ Nine Ways’ 
in 475 B. C. (Schol. Aeschin. 2, 31); (2) that of those who 
perished in the Chersonesus and in Thasos in 466/5 B. C. (JG 
1, 432). The first of these may have been a cenotaph. Dis- 
cussion of the location of the various graves and monuments, 
Nothing definite can be’ ascertained owing to P’s style (oratio 
variata). P. undoubtedly visited the Ceramicus, but he need 
not have done so to describe it as he does. He had before him 
a 'periegetie? work which (or its authority) must have come 
from a period before 200 B. C., at which date the burial place 
was laid waste by Philip V. 


Pp. 326-840. E. Bickel, Der Sirius bei Manilius. Text, 
translation, and emendations of Manilius 1, 396-411. 
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Pp. 341-352. Mauriz Schuster, Kritische und erklürende 
Beitráge zu Martial. Discussion of ten passages mainly in the 
light of the new edifion of Heraeus (Leipzig, 1925). 


Pp. 358-368. Ernst Maass, Psaphon und Sappho. I. A vast 
collection of lexicographical and etymological material. From 
emended glosses of Hesychius: pada Aol, ypo; Ppdwv | dpor- 
riley, Ynpordoywrns; and others M. argues that Warde is an 
affectionate (due to the doubling) form of Yago, the feminine 
of Yadwv, and means ‘ Rechnerin.’ II. Psaphon is the name of 
a supposedly Libyan god (Max. Tyr. 29, 4, p. 344 Hobein). 
According to the legend, he was originally a mortal, but caught 
birds, taught them to sing ‘a great god is Psaphon, and was 
deified by the Libyans. This Wá$ev probably got his name 
from wado:, or from a region covered with stones and called ra 
yada. The original scene of the legend was probably the stony 
waste of La Crau in the delta of the Rhone. La Crau (4 kpavpà 
yn), the Arabia Petraea of Gaul, is called the Gallic Libya by 
Avienus (689 ff.), and Pliny (8, 33) applies the adjective 
* Libyca? to two of the mouths of the Rhone. Aeschylus (fr. 
189) says that before the battle of the giants with. Hercules 
(or Zeus) La Crau was not a stony land. Therefore, Vaduwv 
is the giant of La Crau. 


Pp. 369-392. Otmar Schissel, Die rhetorische Kunstlehre 
des Rufus von Perinth. The réyvy f»ropud; attributed to Rufus 
of Perinthus (C. Hammer Rhet. Gr. 1, 2, 399-407) has been un- 
justly censured according to S. To vindicate the work he makes 
a very careful analysis of its Bpaytrys kal cvvrouía. The author 
is probably Rufus of Perinthus. 


Pp. 398-421. Erik Peterson, Engel- und Dàmonennamen. 
Nomina barbara. Discussion of some hundred and twenty- 
eight names. 


Pp. 422-446. Wilhelm Ensslin, Ein Prozessvergleich unter 
Klerikern vom Jahre 481. (Zu Papyrus Princeton 55). This 
papyrus was published by Henry B. Dewing in T. P. A. P. A. 
58 (1922), 113-127. E. supplements the treatment of D. Text, 
notes, and emendations. 


Pp. 447-448. Miszelle. E. Schwyzer, Zu Kallimachos (Epigr. 
41 u. 44) und zu Lykophron (vs. 1391). In Callimachus 41 in 
the third hexameter read: ob«i ovvero’ "Hpov. In Callimachus 44 
for Bentley’s oryéprys read: ó ovyápvgs Or ó otyapvis == ðs ostya 
Cp Vel ube Tn Uyeanhron 1291 instead of Anxrnptat read Ankntptat. 


Anxhrpia is an ionized feminine from uy, ihe southwestern 
point of Cos. 
Pp. 419-152. Rezister. ROBERT Parvin STRICKUER. 


SovTnwrstren, MEMPTIS. 
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` GLOTTA, XVII (1938), 1-2. 


Pp. 1-46. Johann Sofer, Die Vulgarismen in den Etymolo- 
giae des Isidorus von Sevilla, investigates Isidorus! statements 
on vulgar expressions, characterized by him with vulgo or the 
like: ,7 rustic expressions, among them semen ‘ spelt’; 7 botani- 
cal; 18 zoological, including cattus, which Sofer thinks to’ be 
not Celtic, but African in origin; 7 religious and mythological; 
6 names of clothing, including camisia; 6 names of weapons; 
17 miscellaneous. | 


Pp. 46-56. Paul Kretschmer, Das mit -b- gebildete latein- 
ische Futurum und Imperfectum, argues for a periphrastic form 
of which the first element is a participle; the -ns- in *paransf6 
was lost by analogy to the older sigmatic future *parásoó, formed 
like faxo and Oscan-Umbrian futures. Conj. III did not need 
such a new future, as it had -à- and -é- subjunctives; Conj. IV 
got forms in bó by analogy of -àbó -ébó, for the phonetically 
regular -iebo. The imperfect was similarly formed; that of 
Conj. IIl is by analogy to Conj. II. Or the imperfect with 
-b- is analogical to the future; the reverse analogy is less likely. 
The Slavic imperfect in -achü is similarly made of a nom. pte. 
with jachiü from *ésa, I. E. perfect of es-. 

Forms of the type calefacio, separable in early Latin, have as 
prior element an infinitive which has dropped the useless -re; 
facio with inf. is found Plaut. Ep. 411 f., Enn. Ann. 493 M. 


Pp. 56-66. Hjalmar Frisk, Partizipium und Verbum finitum 
im Spàtgriechischen, argues that the participle as substitute for 
a finite verb, both in New Test. and in the papyri, is- only ap- 
parent, and may be explained otherwise—anacoluthon, logical 
equivalence to another grammatical category, unskilful striving 
for higher style, etc. 


Pp. 66-71. W. Beschewliew, Mittelgriechisches, gives phono- 
logical, syntactical, and lexical notes on the old Bulgarian in- 
scriptions in Greek, found in northern Bulgaria, which date 
mostly from the time of Khan Omurtag, 814-831 A. D. 


Pp. 71-75. Th. Birt, Noch einmal das paparium bei Seneca, 
objects to the interpretation of Immisch, Gl. XV 151, since a 
paederastic allusion is not in place, and considers the word to be 
papparium, formed from pa(p)pare ‘eat, after cibarium. 


Pp. 75-81. A. Musié, Lat. ni and nisi, argues that ni 
is originally a comparative particle not primarily negative, cf. 
similar comparative particles in Slavic; and that this explains 
the postposition of si in ni-si, and why ni and nisi have the 
same meaning, as well as the use of nisi * except? in comparisons. 
He thinks that I. E. *nei is of two origins: (1) loc. of pro- 
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nominal stem no-, originally demonstrative ‘thus,’ cf. Greek 
v) vai, Latin né nae ‘verily’; (2) neg. “ne -+ concessive- 
hypothetical “ei; and that in the concessive-hypothetical mean- 
ings the comparative and the negative meanings fell together. 


Pp. 81-104. Hans Krahe, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu 
den messapischen Insthriften. Mess. consonantt-i gave 
doubled consonant; so dentals tdsnri and š z, but not labials 
or gutturals. This i was consonantal, since the vocalic i in -tis 
did not cause the change. Ti gave not tt but tô, which was 
latinized either tt or ss; and for this 6 the probable value is 
voiceless th as in English; similarly, some alteration in sound 
is to be assumed in the other geminates of this origin. The 
character transliterated as z is the voiced counterpart of š, as 
is shown by dazes das-ta. Stems in postconsonantal io have 
nom. -es, gen. -ihi; in postvocalic io have nom. -hias, gen. 
-hiaihi, in which the prior -hi- is graphic for consonantal i. 
Venetie shows a similar use of -hi-. 

Another type shows Mess. nom. -as, gen. -aos or -os, and nom. 
-es, gen. eos. I. E. eu, which remained in Illyrian, became 
ou and then au in Mess., and with contraction o, graphic for 
au and u respectively. Sometimes however ao becomes not o 
but a; cf. a similar development in Etr. raufi rafi rufi. 

There are a few feminine names, à stems, with nom. -a, gen. 
-as, dat. loc. -a. Some of these end in -nnoa and similar 
groups, showing a doubling of the consonant before o, graphic 
for u or u; but the o is kept in the script of the resultant form, 
unlike the disappearance of i in nn from ni, ete. 


Pp. 104-106. Albrecht von Blumenthal, Messapisches, iden- 
tifies the second name in ’AxpoviSas, Axãs in Ilamblichus list of 
Pythagoreans, with variant Zíx«as, as miswritten for XAIKA3A, 
the Greek equivalent of a Mess. name saihikas C. I. M. 7. The 
gen. verrinihi C. I. M. 54 is an -inios derivative of *verres from 
*verios; which may be the same name as that of Verres, Cicero's 
enemy, and may account for the aberrant form of the gentile 
name. 


Pp. 106-113. Erich Stolte, Zur faliskischen Ceresinschrift, 
reads in part 


eqo urnel[a ex] tela fita idu res : 
arcentelom hut X lom : pe: parai [: ] douiad 


and interprets, in Latin: ego, urnula ex terra facta (fita). indu 
res, "argentulum.?. peperi; aet; and in German: Ich, die 
kleine aus Erde entstandene (gewordene) Urne, habe, in 
(meinem) Innern Besitz (Habe, res), gegossenes? giesshares? 
Silber hervorgebracht (erzeugt); möge sie (Cores) spenden. 
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For the rest, see G. Herbig, I. F. XXXII 71-87, Gl. XII 233. 
The urn was put in the tomb and contained silver and perhaps 
other things as a gift to Ceres as death-goddess. The making 
from earth and the use of the verb peparai show that the whole 
is a magie formula. 


Pp. 118-117. Erich Stolte, Faliskisthe Bibliographie. 


Pp. 117-184. Alfons Nehring, Parerga zur lateinischen 
Wortforsehung, dérives Latin baro, bardus, bargus, barginna, 
barcala all from one Etruscan word-family. He sees in oclopeta 
(Petron. 35) a word in -pecta, taken with popular remodeling 
from a Greek word in -xrgs, the name of an unknown animal; 
oclopecta would mean ‘with fixed, staring eyes? (though the 
Greek original did not mean ' eyes’), and was changed to -peta 
. beeause Sagittarius, on whose figure the oclopeta was placed, 
oculo petit. 


Pp. 134-187. Josef Zingerle, ’Avrdpa, derives the word, which 
means ‘contest, uproar,’ from the modern pronunciation of 
_évratpa, found as name of a demon of uproar in an inscription 
of Carnuntum (Rom. Limes in Oster. XVI 57-f£.). 


Pp. 137-142. Dr. Clara M. S. Müller, Zweite Person Sin- 
gularis medii-passivi bei Plautus, examines the 205 instances 
of -re and 25 of -ris (56 and 11 respectively required by meter), 
and finds that where meter is indifferent the ending -ris occurs 
almost exclusively in the present indic. (11, with 3 in pres. 
subj.), where confusion with the imperative would enter: which 
decides the case in favor of the analogical origin of -ris as a 
substitute for original -re. 


Pp. 142-143. Eduard Hermann, Lateinisch socerio, shows 
that socerio (C. I. L. 3.5622, 11977, 5.8278) always means 
‘wifes brother, since in 5.8273 gener may mean ‘sisters 
husband, as in Nep. Paus. 1.2, Just. 18.4.8. In 8.5629 
Mommsen misinterpreted the relationships: Proba is wife of 
Lupus and sister of Probinus. 


Pp. 143-144. W. Prellwitz, Gortyn. év«owrá Hinterlegung, 
kíorņ; lateinisch cüra, unites these words under a root keis-, 
compounded of kei- liegen? and sē- ‘lassen’ (in, sero). 


Pp. 144-147. W. Prellwitz, Participia praesentis activi in 
der Zusammensetzung, in support of his etymology of é0eXovrijpas 
(Gl. XVI 156), adduces participles with weak-grade suffix as 
first element in Sanskrit (jivad-bhaga-, ete.), in Avestan 
(früdat-vira-, etc.), and in Latin Terent-ius as derivative of 
a shortened compound name; in Greek pekar * wollend ? in éxdepyos, 
éxar-n-BdAos, and other similar words, cf. Brugmann I. F. XVII 
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1ff.; and in Locr. émarés ‘in the following year, which he 
analyzes "émuar-reres with haplology, émer being the zero grade 
for émovr-. 


Pp. 148-151. Paul Kretschmer, Scandinavia, gives the manu- 
script authority for Scadinavia, Scandinavia, and the short 
form Scandia, and remarks that though Scadinavia has been 
generally accepted as the original form since Miillenhoff D. A. 
II, 357 ff., it cannot be settled whether -n- was gained by as- 
similation in Scandinavia or lost by dissimilation in Scadinavia. 


Pp. 151-152. Paul Kretschmer, Zu “Brot und Wein im 
Neugriechischen,” gives a postscript to his article, Gl. XV 60 ff., 
on communion practices in various oriental Christian churches. 


Pp. 152-158. Albrecht von Blumenthal, Messapisches, studies 
more Mess. names in Iamblichus list of Pythagoreans. Nastas 
has a grecized ending, cf. Nasta on a Herculanean insc. I. R. N. 
2386 ; all Mess. names in -ta are masc., and are not infrequently 
written with a grecizing -&. "Oxxedos kai “OxxtAos adeAdoi should 
be read “OxxeA ôs kai “OxxiAos with excision of ddeApoi, cf. the 
Oscan cognomen Aukil (borrowed before ao became o in Mess.) ; 
the same faulty doublet, corrupted, is found again in connec- 
tion with his sister Buvdaxot, a Messapian name Bundacti from 
-c6. @cave yur} rov Merarovrivov Bporívov also bears a name of 
Illyrian-Messapian formation. 


Pp. 158-160. Hans Krahe, Xáoves, Xaivor—Xdves, definitively 
equates the Epirot Xa@oves and the Lucanian Xóves, noting that 
' according to Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. II 181 £., Epirus was called 
also Xwvia, and adds other data. 


P.160. W. Kroll, Blattfüllsel: eroletus, notes that exolescere 
‘aus der Mode kommen,’ from ex --solere, first appears in 
Mon, Anc..2..8, and then begins to replace obsolescere ; and that 
an older exolescere ‘ auswachsen, verdorren, to alere, has a 
botanical meaning (Colum. 2.17.3, ete., but Pl. Bac. 1135 
exoluere from ex-solvere), with a participle exoletus “grown to 
maturity" (Plaut. fr. 106), which aequired the special meaning 
of * Lustknabe.’ 


RonAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS -« 


Latin Grammar by Hersert Cuartes Ermer New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. iv + 327. 


This book, though intended primarily for students in schools 
and colleges, deserves attention by reason both of the repute of 
its author and the reason for its production. Professor ELMER, 
who has recently retired after a long and honorable service at 
Cornell University, has been well known for his interest in Latin 
Syntax, and has made substantial contributions to the literature 
of this subject. He has also been much interested in the teach- 
ing of Latin, and his long association with students has led him 
to the conclusion that many of the difficulties that have beset the 
student of -Latin have arisen from a faulty presentation of the 
phenomena of the language in the textbooks in general use. 
‘The present book, he states in the Preface, ^ aims to eliminate 
altogether many of these difficulties, to simplify and clarify 
many others, and to correct the numerous and serious violations 
of fundamental principles of pedagogy,’ for ‘we seem to have 
overlooked the countless things that are still wrong in our Latin 
Grammars, though it is these grammars that have really been 
the chief offenders.’ 

This charge, allowing for a certain E of expression, 
is in the main just. Much in the organization and description 
of the phenomena of the Latin language, has suffered in our 
grammars from the tradition of development, and this weakness 
is especially apparent in the customary handling of syntax, 
which has been influenced largely by two things, first, the at- 
tempt to formulate the Latin usage in terms of the vernacular, 
and second, the attempt to develop a theory of origins of usage, 
and to organize the actual phenomena of the language in terms 
of this theory. Professor ELMER shows greater independence 

‘than his predecessors, though he finds it difficult to escape 
altogether the burden of tradition, especially in the syntax of 
the subordinate sentence. 

In appearance the book is very attractive. The typography is 
open and the pages well leaded, without any sign of crowding. 

» There is a minimum of the notes and remarks which are usually 
found in other grammars under almost every heading, but the 
impression thus produced is marred by a propensity which the 
author shows for footnotes in small type, which are found in 
great numbers in the part devoted to syntax, but are by no means 
absent from the part given up to morphology. These footnotes 
serve various purposes. They supplement and explain the state- 
ments in the text: they give hints as to the principle supposed 
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to underlie a particular usage, and they supply references to 
other investigations of Professor ELMER in which his method of 
presentation is explained and justified. 

The statements of usage are all couched in the simplest lan- 
guage, sometimes in language so simple as to be obscure, while 
again they give an appearance of simplicity which the facts 
hardly warrant. Thus statements in the syntax like ‘The Dative 
(is used) with adjectives similar in meaning to those followed 
by £o or for in English’ are not adequate until they are further 
explained by details given either in the text or in footnotes. 
As rules such statements are of little value. In the morphology 
the striving after simplicity leads to omissions of references to 
stems in the paradigms of the declensions, and to treatment by 
endings only. This is particularly evident in the case of the 
third declension, where a mere list of paradigms is given, in 
which for the -is of the genitive, as it appears in vocabulary or 
dictionary, are substituted the other case-endings of the third 
declension. The more scientific treatment according to stems is 
relegated to Appendix B. So in the matter of the gender of the 
third declension, we are treated to a table of endings with the 
disquieting statement that in this declension the gender of indi- 
vidual words ‘must commonly be learned outright) All mne- 
monie devices seem to be strictly taboo, although here, if any- 
where, such assistance would be a boon to the student. In this 
connection it may be noted that we find marium given in the 
paradigm of mare as the genitive plural with a footnote: ‘ the 
gen. and dat. plural rarely (if ever) occur.’ But Neue gives the 
genitive as marum after Priscian’s citation from Naevius, 
against Martianus Capella, claiming mariwm for mas. 

Verb paradigms are assembled according to the stems of the 
present, perfect, and perfect participle (or supine), while Ap- 
pendix C relates these to the verb stems in -a, -e, and so forth. 
lt is interesting and gratifying to observe that the author gives 
the supine as the fourth principal part. There seems to be no 
real justification for using the perfect passive participle, as is 
the common practice in our text-books, even when we have no 
evidence for the occurrence of any particular supine. Strangely 
enough Professor ELMER clings to the usual error of giving the 
form of the perfect passive infinitive and similar forms with the 
nominative of the participle, although Gildersleeve drew atten- 
tion more than sixty years ago to the impossibility of amatus 
esse, for example, in a paradigm, and the author intimates the 


troth later in section 305, 1, a. 
To Ts bo zouav thet the enihen male his masy VIcOros 
attack upon the current method ot preseniation, To remedy the 


various faulis that he sees, he aims in general to present the 
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answer the question: How does the Latin express such and such 
an English usage. Such a system can pot be carried out abso- 
lutely, of course, for English usage is most meager in categor- 
ieal distinctions, as compared with the Latin, hence the treat- 
ment in this book shows a high degree of inconsistency, but there 
is often a positive gain in simplicity. The older system was also 
lacking in consistency and on the whole Professor ELMER’s treat- 
ment is a considerable advance upon that of his predecessors, 
though often at the expense, as it seems to me, of accuracy of 
statement. Thus we find “the uses of the genitive correspond 
rather closely to the English use of the preposition ‘ of.” 
Hence he divides into Possessive, Subjective, Objective, Apposi- 
tional, Descriptive, Partitive, etc., though a footnote excepts 
Penalty, Specification and Separation. In support of the rule, 
he translates regularly but not always the examples into some 
expression including ‘of. This involves in many cases a faulty 
translation, and ignores the origin of the English ‘ of, an origin 
that is responsible for many uses which could under no cir- 
cumstances be rendered by a genitive in Latin. 

In general, throughout the syntax little indication is given of 
the extent of applicability of the various categories, a rare usage 
being given equal prominence, as far as appearance goes, with 
one that appears on every Latin page. In the examples cited, 
no references are given, and prose and poetry, classical and 
Silver Latin examples are mixed with little or no discrimination. 
Sometimes the range of a usage is indicated in a footnote as for 
example in the case of the Accusative of Specification, but other- 
wise a student would naturally think that the accusative of speci- 
fication was as natural to a Roman as the ablative of specifica- 
tion. As an example of over-simplicity of statement, the treat- 
ment of the Ablative of Cause is conspicuous. No indication 
whatever is given of the narrow range of usage, and the exam- 
ples give the impression that exsilui gaudio and Iovis iussu venio 
are similar and both equally ablatives of cause. Doubtless the 
student for whom Professor ELMER is working would readily, 
after the analogy of Cicero's exsilui gaudio (in his letters, and 
probably a poetical reminiscence) say gaudio exsilire non potui 
and wonder when he found it wrong. 

The eustomary rule of the Dative after verbs meaning to 
benefit or injure, please or displease, command or obey, serve or 
resist, etc., is particularly objectionable to Professor ELMER. 
He maintains that it is inexact, confusing and altogether un- 
workable, all of which is eminently true. Instead of this he gives 
a list of some twenty-four verbs that are followed by the Dative. 
A footnote adds others that occur occasionally in poetry or in 
prose. Whether this change is an improvement may be doubted, 
but it is certainly more definite. 
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The rule for the Dative with prepositional compounds reads 
thus: ‘The Dative is often used with verbs compounded with 
any preposition (except per, praeter, trans) or with the prefix 
re-, when these add prepositional force to the simple verbs.’ 
This vague definition is explained, but not very clearly, in a 
footnote. I can not help wondering why the Roman should have 
used a compound verb at all, unless the preposition added prepo- 
sitional force to the simple verb, and the fact that that preposi- 
tional force has weakened, does not in any way affect the other 
fact that the dative was used after the compound and not after 
the simple verb. Another footnote explains the inclusion of re- as 
due to the fact that in resisto, repugno, rependo, ete. the re- has 
the force of ob. ‘This is certainly wrong. In the case of the first 
two verbs cited the difference between ob- and re- is clear, the ob 
indicates an active or positive attitude on the part of the subject, 
while the re- indicates a passive or negative attitude. As a matter 
of fact instead of ob and re- being equivalents they are oppo- 
sites. In the case of rependo, of which as an example is cited 
fatis fata rependens (which comes from Vergil, Aeneid I. 239), 
fatis is not in the dative but in the ablative case. 

The author divides the uses of the subjunctive into three cate- 
gories, Volitive, Optative, Would-should (the so-called ‘ Poten- 
tial’) subjunctives. This follows the conclusions arrived at 
years ago in the author’s ‘ Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses’ 
(Cornell Studies, VI). He still clings to the notion that ‘ po- 
tential? means ‘ possible,’ In spite of Gildersleeve’s sharp criti- 
eism (A. J. P. XIX. 231, see also rejoinder in XIX. 349), and 
regards the ordinary * potential? uses as examples of conditional 
sentences with suppressed protasis. Thus, malim domi manere 
is translated ‘I should prefer to remain at home (if I were to 
express a preference, or if certain contingencies should arise): 
dicat fortasse aliquis, ‘perhaps some one would say’ (if he 
should attempt to answer me) Now there was a time when the 
explanation by ellipsis was a favorite syntactical method. We 
have happily gotten away from that, and it seems undeniable 
that except in rare instances ellipsis is never to be assumed 
unless a definite word or words can be supplied. The fact that 
the ‘ potential’ subjunctive has the same form as an apodosis 
means no more than the fact that the present indicative often 
has the same form as an apodosis. The conditional sentence 
results from the combination of two sentences already in exist- 
cnee, not the reverse, and we must look for the explanation of 
pe Bocconi ^ enden, nos Inside OD que COoncitiguia: COM mse 
Professar ELWER finds this expianation in a third veriety G. tte 
subjunciive. But as it ean be readily deduced from the optative 
~abjunctive. uu the dificuitie: of ae independent origi are nn- 
necessary. The ‘potential’ subjunctive is certainly the roungaa- 
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tion of the Result subjunctive and of,the Characteristic sub- 
junetive, and has many other uses. But this all depends upon 
realizing that ' potential? is not equivalent to *possible^ The 
neglect of this distinction mars the treatment of Characterizing 
clauses in this book. The author should also have remembered 
that characterization is not necessarily definition, that a man’s 
character gives rise to certain tendencies to activity, but not 
necessarily to the acts themselves, and that it is precisely this 
tendency that should, if possible, be brought out in the transla- 
tion. . Professor ELMER regularly and often wrongly translates 
his characteristic clauses as statements of fact, though he tries 
to make the difference between a characteristic clause and a 
relative clause of fact clear by examples. Thus he says that a 
characteristic relative clause, must be used primarily for the 
express purpose of characterizing the antecedent, . . . as in the 
following repería sunt quae rem publicam exederent, there were 
discovered things that were sapping the state. If the indicative 
exedebant were used, the sentence would mean the things that 
were sapping the state were discovered, where the relative clause 
is used primarily to tell what things were discovered (though it 
incidentally tells what sort of things)’ Now the difference be- 
tween the two translations is only the omission in one of the 
before things: they are practically equivalent: neither is charac- 
teristic. Theoretically, I suppose, the sentence quoted might 
have been written, but it would have meant: there were discov- 
ered things that were calculated to destroy the state.. As a mat- 
ter of fact the passage is garbled. Tacitus actually wrote (Ann. 
ll. 27): tum primum reperta sunt quae per tot annos rem 
publieam exedere which is just what he ought to have written. 
Non tu ijs eras qui nescires, another example, is translated you 
were not a person who did not know, whereas the actual meaning 
is: you were not the person to be ignorant, ete. Of course drift 
and habit work here, as they work elsewhere, to level or flatten 
all distinctions, but in the classical period at least the large 
distinctions are clear. It is a dangerous thing to build conclu- 
sions on translations, which Professor Elmer seems to have done 
here, for, if they can be impeached, the conclusions fall. 

I hope that it will be evident from these criticisms that this 
book is one to be carefully studied by future grammarians or 
writers of school textbooks. It represents an honest endeavor 
to rid our manuals of many useless accretions, and to clarify our 
grammatical expression. I could and do dissent from many 
other statements in the book, as doubtless many other’ critics 
will. This Professor Elmer doubtless anticipated, and it does 
not detract from the value of this genuine contribution to the 
treatment of Latin Grammar. 
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I have noticed a few misprints, and a considerable number of 
slips in quantity, but these will doubtless be corrected in the 
next impression. 

GONZALEZ LODGE. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Iktus und Akzent im Lateinischen Sprechvers. Von EDUARD 


FRAENKEL. Mit einem Beitrag von Andreas Thierfelder. 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1928. viii + 423 
pp. 25 marks. 


It is familiar doctrine that the Roman dramatists exhibit a 
large proportion of harmony between accent and ictus, and, since 
the work done by Skutsch and Lindsay, there can be no doubt 
that such harmony existed in many passages where a mechanical 
application of the three-syllable law of accent would yield clash ; 
for Latin words often. shifted their accent in the phrase. 
Fraenkel undertakes to carry this line of reasoning to its logical 
conclusion (p. 342): 

* Im altlateinischen Sprechverse ist der Iktus an den Wortakzent 
gebunden. Fällt er auf eine andere Silbe als diejenige, die innerhalb 
des isolierten Wortes den Hauptton tragen würde, so riihrt diese 
Verschiebung nicht von einer Verletzung des Sprachakzents her, sondern 
es wirken dabei Momente mit, die in der lebendigen Sprache den Akzent 
modifizieren können, nämlich syntaktische Zusammenhünge, wozu ausser 
den Bindungen zwischen den einzelnen Gliedern auch das Vorliegen 
einer Pausastellung gehört, sowie die verschiedenen Möglichkeiten eines 
okkasionell auf einen Satzteil gelegten Nachdrucks. innerhalb dieser 
Kategorien gibt es für die Dichter die Freiheit der Auswahl. Ikten 
einzuführen, die kein Korrelat in Akzentverhültnissen der Sprache 
haben, sind sie nicht in der Lage." 


He reaches this conclusion by an examination of all the avail- 
able material; which, he finds, falls under a few clearly marked 
categories, several of which have long been recognized as justify- 
ing an irregular accent. 

(1) The grammarians tell us that illic, istic, illuc, istuc, etc. 
were accented on the ultima. Early Latin verse confirms the 
statement and adds a number of words to the list; including 
the case-lorms of ille and iste, and such adverbs and conjunc- 
tions as hodie, igitur, immo, quando. 

‘aaah: Won bhava EH known gna wmyany DUrASUS DHO (Quei arab id 
secaniuation : buf. Praenkel finds much more of this sort of dhing 
than has hitherto been recognized. fle sees s reflection of the 
tanl noe ciation aor oniy wheove the ictus 6? the phrase "ello 


in with the threc-sylahle law e. g. filis tuos, pauló prius, pauló 
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post), but also where it does not (e. g. in, med navi, tuós servos, 
novám nuptam). When such phrases are "interrupted by a word 
or several words they often retain the same accentuation (e. g. 
filiás quaerit suas, hominibiis sat erat decem, sapit scelesta 
multum), and this too Fraenkel ascribes to everyday usage. 
Furthermore, many words which stand between the two parts 
of interrupted phrases have ictus on the ultima (e. g. studia 
eráni vostra, corpus publicát volgo suom, nunc hine parasitum 
in Cariám. misi meum). Fraenkel holds that even this is a 
reflection of normal accentuation. 

(3) Most striking is the tendency of the ictus to fall on the 
ultima of emphatic words, e. g.: 


Immo equidem tunicis consutis hue advenio, non dolis. 
N'udó detrahere vestimenta me iubes. 

Vwom mi accersant Acheruntem mortui 

Cum puella anúm suscepisse inimicitias non pudet? 


Fraenkel prints page after page of examples as clear as these. 

(4) Final syllables are frequently accented just before a 
syntactic break, and that without regard to the importance of 
the break. Before a change of speakers we have: desponsam 
esse audió. Nisi tu nevis. Before a period: nune abís. Hoccin 
placet? Before a comma: iam si opsignatas non ferét, dici hoc 
potest. 

(5) Before any word or fixed phrase that fills the last two 
feet of an iambic close, an ictus on the ultima is allowable 
(e. g.: abstulit periculo, tibi Jovém non credere, vendideró 
pretio suo, redierit meus particeps). This has the appearance 
of a metrical phenomenon, but Fraenkel (pp. 347-350) is con- 
vinced that in ordinary speech final accent: was to be heard before 
long words. 

It will seem to most readers that it requires a good deal of ma- 
nipulation—not to say violence—to bring all the huge material 
under these five categories; but it must be admitted that the 
attempt is surprisingly successful. It is easy to construct per- 
fectly regular lines that could not be worked into the system. 
Indeed Fraenkel cites several such from Seneca’s tragedies, 
and frequently points out easy modifications of Plautine lines, 
which, he says, would show impossible ictuses. His system is 
highly coherent, and, within the rather narrow range for which 
it was constructed, it works. That is a pragmatic argument 
of no small importance. 

Besides, many of the accentuations posited are plausible in 
themselves or find support elsewhere. There is little doubt about 
many of the phrases which as a whole conform to the three- 
syllable law ; e. g. filid suo, met patris, decém minas, operám dare 
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cenám coqui, maximim , malum, ult seni, eó viro, istáónc rem, 
omnis res, omnis labotes, omnis sapientis, etc. It is not difficult 
to accept also the theory that the prior members of such phrases 
might retain their accent if interrupted by another word (e. g. 
erás misit meus, met nomen pairis). 

Fraenkel seems not to have noticed that such accentuations 
offer a peculiarly plausible explanation of the iambic shortening 
of syllables which are usually thought to have been accented. 
I have tried! to explain these shortenings as due to analogy, 
and analogy doubtless played an important rôle in the matter. 
Such forms as nesció and tibique must be due to scíó and tii; 
but it is hard to believe that edem is due to é6 or eórum. to 
eorumque. Fraenkel’s word-groups with a single main accent 
suggest that in eddém die (And. 885) we have the normial 
accentuation and the resultant shortening before our very eyes. 
No doubt there were similar phrases with eórüm, but I cannot 
cite one from the extant plays. 'The same principle applies, 
' however, to phrases in which elision brings the long penult next 
to an accented syllable. Eór(um) álter (Poen. 61), eór(um) 
émnis (Stich. 849), and eór(um) únus must represent ordinary 
speech quite exactly. | 

One other accentuation which Fraenkel is compelled to recog- 
nize is more plausible than he realizes. In early Latin a relative 
or interrogative pronoun or adverb very often stands after one 
or more words of its clause, and in such cases there is a ten- 
dency for the syllable before the relative to carry the ictus 
' (e. g. viám qui nescit, herí quos emi, fidém qui facitis maxumi, 
pairés ut faciunt ceteri, matér ubi accepit, umim quom noris, 
sed interim de symbolís quid actumst?). This position of the 
relative or interrogative is more common in Oscan and Umbrian 
than in Latin, and it~is regular for the cognate. Hittite kuis. © 
When one remembers that Greek rs is enclitic in its indefinite 
use and that the relative-interrogative stem is connected with 
the enclitic -que, it becomes clear that Fraenkel has discovered 
in Plautus and Terence a very ancient accentual peculiarity. 

Almost equally plausible, although not supported by extraneous 
evidence, is the conclusion that ictus on the ultima was normal 
in the first member of a pair of words connected by -que: e. g. 
diés noctesque, aequi bonique, améns amansque, deós deasque, 
dols astutiusque, vobis vostraeque matri. In such cases the final 
accent on the first word of the pair amounted to notice that 
more was to follow. 

Again, it is not difficult to believe that emphasis might be 
marked by a shift of accent, if one remembers French emphatic 
pronunciations such as impóssible, misérable, párfaitement vrai. 


! P, Terenti Afri Andria 54. 
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In other cases, however, Fraenkel assumes accentuations that 
are scarcely credible. It is hard to see h8w the Romans could 
have said in meá navi, tuds servos, or novam nuptam. Unless 
we are ready to throw away the three-syllable law entirely, only 
analogy could have induced such pronunciations; and it is 
incredible that meds erus could have induced tuds servos while 
amávimus failed to induce *amávistis, or while mílites did not 
interfere with militibus even though it was reinforced by the 
identical accent of victéres and victéribus. 

Still more difficult is the conclusion that final accent before 
a pause was normal. Fraenkel has made it even harder to accept. 
by maintaining that there was not normally even a secondary 
accent upon the final syllable of auy Latin words except illic, 
etc. And yet this is an extremely important part of the general 
theory; it is made to account for many otherwise inexplicable 
ictuses in the interior of the line (even in positions where a 
pause has to be assumed ad hoc), and it is the only justification 
offered for the use of words of more than one syllable in the 
iambic close. 

These improbable conclusions would have been avoided if it 
were not for three serious errors of method. (1) Fraenkel pays 
no attention to the difficulties of composition; he takes it for 
granted that the poets could, if they chose, write verses both! 
quantitatively correct and with complete harmony of accent and 
ictus. A cardinal instance of this fault is the argument designed 
to show that cretic words did not have a secondary accent on 
the ultima (pp. 350f.). Fraenkel urges that if such a secondary 
accent had existed, cretic words would have been employed in pref- 
erence to iambic or spondiac words in many positions where that 
would have avoided conflict of accent and ictus. He does not 
realize that cretic words constitute only about seven per cent of 
a normal Latin vocabulary, and that the poets therefore had 
only about one such word available for every two verses. As is 
well known cretic words and longer words ending in a cretic 
were preferred to all other types for the iambie close, and the 
only possible reason is that they were the only ones that 
harmonized perfectly with the ictus in that position. Conse- 
quently there were very few indeed left for use at other points 
in the line. 

The difficulties of composition also furnish an adequate 
explanation for the frequency of final! ictus before a word which 
fills the last two feet. A line-end like respéndedt, or mastiguis 
was a favorite because it provided perfect harmony between 
accent and ictus in the last two feet. To be sure it required 
ictus on the final syllable of the preceding word, and that meant 
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clash in the fourth foot, unless a monosyllabic or eretic word 
could be placed there? but the advantage of harmony at the end 
of the line outweighed this inevitable disadvantage. 

(2) More serious is Fraenkels failure to treat the passages 
ihat oppose his deductions. I accept his inference that a post- 
poned relative might put an accent on the final syllable of the 
previous word; but I feel somewhat uneasy about the matter, 
because I do not know what proportion of the Plautine and’ 
Terentian material favors the theory. The words preceding such 
relatives do not always have the ictus on the ultima, and it may 
be that the material cited by Fraenkel is a rather small propor- 
tion of the whole. He does not deceive the reader; he explicitly 
states (p. 343) that none of his assumed accentuations are carried 
through consistently in the texts, and that he does not hold 
that poets took no liberties with their speech. But the fact 
remains that without a statistieal comparison, of the positive and 
negative evidence, no man can say how strong Fraenkel’s case 
is as a whole or in its several parts. 

(3) Finally no account is taken of the force of analogy. 
Finding such ictuses as multúm valete, in ultima platea, infimim 
venirem, he at once assumes that this was the accentuation of 
ordinary speech. It is much more likely that we have here an 
artificial extension of such accentuations as mullum vale, in 
ultima via, and infumúm pedem. The important point is that 
the accent of a Latin word was not fixed in the same sense as 
that of an English or a German word. Everyone knows that 
virum became virúm before que or ve or dum, and that nomina- 
tive víri became genitive virdrum. It is almost equally certain 
that many phrases were accented as single wholes (multum vale, 
etc.). Hence the poets did but little violence to the language 
when they used muléim in similar phrases, which would not 
have had that accent in ordinary speech. 

Consequently Fraenkel’s book, laborious as it is, has not 
finished the task. Some of the conclusions are almost convincing, 
and others embody useful suggestions; but the whole matter 
requires to be placed upon a broader and more secure foundation. 

In an appendix (pp.357-395) one of Fraenkel’s students 
applies the same method to proceleugmatie words with ictus like 
facilius. After a somewhat liberal use of the o'd device of 
allowi ing licenses in certain parts of the verse, he brings the 
remaining mater ial into Fraenk els eategorics. 
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Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. By W. Rays ROBERTS. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome, edited by George Depue 
Hadzsits and David Moore Robinson, No. 53.) New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. viii -H 164 pp. 


For years we have had hopes of an elaborate treatise on the 
subject of this booklet by the author of it; no other British 
scholar—probably no other living scholar—is so’ well-equipped 
for the purpose by taste and training. Rozerrts’ admirable 
editions of Dionysius, ‘ Longinus,’ and Demetrius, and his trans- 
lation, by far the best in English, of Aristotle’s ' Rhetoric, have 
fitted him beyond any usual measure to write either the treatise 
or this booklet. And we need not repine for having a booklet 
rather than a large treatise; partly because our author has in 
hand a companion-volume, for the same series, on Roman 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism; and partly because the booklet 
we have gives us the quintessence of a long experience in literary 
scholarship, in a fine perspective, and with great economy of 
detail. The editors of the series are to be congratulated on 
Janding so excellent a fish; their catch so far has been uneven. 

Instead of beginning ab ovo, or with Corax and Tisias, ROBERTS 
at the outset takes the popular reader to the heart of the subject. 
in the Gorgias and Phaedrus of Plato, coming back to the Sicilian 
origins of Rhetoric (p. 35) when he deals with the treatise of 
Aristotle, Books 1 and 2. In discussing the Platonic dialogues 
he makes allowance, but hardly enough, for the nature of the 
literary type. And in view of Epistle 7, for instance, it is unsafe 
to attribute to Plato himself any notion he holds up for scrutiny 
in the dialogues, unless that notion frequently recurs, and is 
always accepted as an unqualified truth; even then it is safer to 
infer what Plato thought of literature from his own literary 
practice than from what even Socrates adheres to in the dia- 
logues. The dialogues discuss and illustrate the meaning of 
general terms; that is a literary proceeding, and Platonic. "The 
Phaedrus takes up the meaning of Rhetoric, and is itself an 
example of the best Rhetoric or Dialectic. The analysis of the 
first two speeches on love in the Phaedrus is to me at least a 
bit of evidence that (pace Roberts, p. 6) the like analysis and 
criticism of rhetorical and other compositions later went on, 
doubtless In a more workaday fashion, as a part of the studies 
in the Academy. Again, after the Lysian speech of Phaedrus, 
there are two set speeches, not one (p. 7), in the dialogue, the 
second being, like the dialogue as a-whole, a model of what a 
literary composition ought to be; in a model the organic unity is 
gained not by (p. 7) ‘the compelling instinct of authorship ’ 
alone, but by that in conjunction with a cool mathematical grasp 
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of the parts and the whole—Plato being a mathematician—and 
with such care and révision of details as Dionysius (see p. 12, 
and Note 17, p. 154) reports of Plato. Nor can we agree that 
(p. 14) ‘literature, however great, is less than the many-sided 
life which it echoes, save as a part is less than the whole—and 
‘echoes’ is not the right word to express that relation. One 
recalls the well-known passage about life and books in Milton’s 
Areopagitica—‘ as good almost kill a man as kill a good book’; 
nor is the underlying concept of the Phaedrus remote from a 
statement in the New Testament that Heaven and Earth shall 
pass away, but living words shall not pass away. 

But how much good order there is; how much good informa- 
tion, how many memorable statements, with apt examples from 
authors of all ages, are packed into this readable booklet! It is 
never diffuse, always brief, always lucid. The remarks on Aris- 
tophanes as a critic are full of good sense and interest: ‘ His eye 
rests mainly on the great; to be repeatedly assailed by him may 
be regarded as an oblique compliment’ (p. 17). But should not 
Agathon’s play (p. 18) be called Antheus (as in Note 27, p. 153) 
rather than ‘ Flower’? Needless to say, the treatment of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, and of its relation to Aristotle’s views on Plato, 
is altogether illuminating. It is a question, however, if Aristotle 
was 49 years old (p. 30) precisely when he called that age the 
acme of the mind; as well assume that Plato wrote the Republic 
at the age of 50. 

The Rhetoric is treated in two chapters; Book 3, in ROBERTS? 
chapter 3, leads up to Demetrius On Style. Chapter 4, the 
longest, is a discussion of Dionysius. Chapter 5 takes up ‘ Other 
Critics and Rhetoricians’; and here we wish that the plan of 
the series allowed an index as a supplement to the compact and 
vital Notes (pp. 153-61) and (in its first paragraph) the over- 
compact Bibliography (pp. 163-4). Chapter 6 deals with ‘ Longi- 
nus’; since it appeared, Roberts has published an article that 
should be read in conjunction, in the Philological Quarterly VII 
(1928), 209-19. Chapter 7 is entitled ‘ Influence’; the lines of 
influence from Sicily to Plato and Aristotle, and from these to 
“Longinus, have been noted by Roberts in his preceding chap- 
ters. This last brief chapter will be supplemented in the volume, 
already mentioned, that is to follow. With all my love of ‘ Longi- 
nus,’ I am not prepared to admit that (chapter 7, p. 140) ‘as 
a critic he is superior to his master [Plato] in that he frankly 
delights in literature as literature,’ though he has an advantage 
ayer Vine n heme ante p0 Compare miam WEEE Wiles Or the 
Homan and Christian era. And we may hesitate to trace Ohau- 
cers distinction of a ‘heigh’ style te * Longinus? here is 
comitiiee gf € Yonsinss? In Hon’ distinesan between the 


lofty, middle, and lowly stvles, each appropriate to its subject; 
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Milton thinks of * Longinus,’ and illustrates his concept, in an- 
nouncing that Paradise Lost shall move fn ‘no middle’ style 
as it soars above the Aonian Mount. But here we doubtless have 
a very old triple division of styles that in time became associated 
with Mediæval, perhaps Neoplatonic, notions of the upper, 
middle, and terrestrial layers of the atmosphere and ether; the 
obscure history of these notions, and of their welding, is a sub- 
ject with which no one is better able to cope than Professor 
ROBERTS himself. 

There are singularly few slips in his book.. P. 24, l. 17, for 
* possible? read ‘a’ or ‘the possible’? P. 32,1. 8, for ‘ the every 
opening’ read ‘ the very opening.’ P. 34, 1. 15, the word ‘ where? 
is unjustified. P. 48, 1. 3, for ‘ taxis’ read * taris? P. 62, 3 lines 
from the bottom, for ‘ “ beauty’ read ‘ “ Beauty. P. 65, 3 lines 
from the bottom, a colon is needed before the quotation. P. 74, 
l. 11, a hyphen should join ‘ well? and ‘ supported.’ P. 92, 1. 15, 
for ‘“numeros”’ read ‘numerus? P. 123, 2 lines from the 
bottom, ‘ well ordered ? should be hyphened, and similarly p. 158, 
9 lines from the bottom, ‘ Evelyn White.’ In general, for Roberts’ 
admirable style, I only suggest a more liberal use of commas 
(see, for example, pp. 64-7), and adversely remark in him a 
looser placing of adverbs (only too common in American writ- 
ers) than is the custom with British classical scholars of his 
stamp. 

Here, obviously, I have disparaged only trifles. The book is 
in ‘almost every essential point to be commended, and is to be 
recommended to specialists as well as to the laity for whom 
ostensibly it is designed. My own slight contribution to the series 
runs the risk of diverting the immature reader from the Poetics 
of Aristotle, which it is meant to explain, and which is excluded 
from Roberts’ survey. RosERTS' book will inevitably lead such a 
reader to the ancient crities, persuaded that, in the Rhetoric, 
Aristotle (p. 35) ‘writes a treatise which has never been super- 
seded, and is never likely to be superseded,’ and ready to believe 
of the epistle On the Sublime (p. 138) that ‘No modern critic 
could formulate more precisely, in relation to the elassies of all 
eras and all nations, the quod semper, quod ubique principle.’ 


LANE COOPER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Sicconis Polentoni Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae Linguae Libri 
XVIII. Edited by B. L. ULLMAN. American Academy in : 
Rome, 1928. iii- 525 pp. 


Students of Renaissance Latin will be grateful to Professor 
B. L. UruwaN for his editio princeps of the complete treatise 
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of Sicco Polenton, Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae Linguae Libri 
XVIII. This is We. n an autograph MS, Ottob. lat. 1915, 
which the editor himself discovered in the Vatican some years 
ago. 

Bites Polenton was born about 1375 and died about 1447. 
He was a pupil of Giovanni da Ravenna. He lived at Padua 
nearly all his life, and was chancellor of the city about 1417- 
1430. His great work, on which he says he spent 25 years, seems 
to have been completed about 1437. It is apparently the first 
modern history of Roman literature. It is important in two 
ways: it helps to show what was known of classical Latin 
authors in the first half of the fifteenth century, and it often 
throws light on the text or text tradition of those authors. 

As Professor ULLMAN remarks, the number of works known to 
Sicco was astonishingly large, though it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that he read them all, or even had direct access to them. 
He apparently knew very little of Lucretius, Petronius, Valerius 
Flaccus, Calpurnius, Ausonius or Claudian. And some of his 
statements about other Latin authors hardly agree with our 
best modern textbooks. Thus he says that the Cornelius of 
Catullus’ first poem was Cornelius Gallus; that Ovid wrote 
twelve books of Fasti, and Statius five books of his Achilleis; 
that the Christian poetess Proba was called Centona; that 
Martial's cognomen was Coquus, and that he was a Marsian by 
birth; that Martianus Capella, “ qui etiam Mineus Felix appella- 
tus est,” lived in the time of Augustus. Of the death of Statius 
he writes, “ Statium Domicianus stillo confixit.” Seneca Rhetor 
and Seneca Moralis are regarded as one and the same person— 
who lived more than 118 years. Seneca Tragicus is called the 
son of Seneca Moralis. The correspondence between Seneca and 
St. Paul is regarded as authentic, and the essay De Brevitate 
Vitae is said to have been addressed * ad Paulinum, seu ut magis 
existimo, ad Paulum Apostolum." The Lactantius who wrote 
scholia on Statius is called Lactantius Firmianus. Still, the 
name Á. Gellius is not written Agellius. 

Sicco’s great hero was Cicero, to whom he devotes seven long 
books—quippe res magna est Cicero. This is a highly creditable 
study, and shows the author at his best. 'Two other writers 
whom he especially admires are Cato Major and Seneca Moralis. 
He has a sensible comment on Horace’s behavior at Philippi: 
Signis autem eversis ac rebus desperatis, eum sibi aut moriendum 
ani fueiendum esset, cessit forfanae eL quos etiam moriendo 
ETE d buit pec d ums du qe iu cem p oT go p cte 
rugu deserun. And he has a pawky note on e quiek 
temper: Pa quidem ad iram. ub soleni homines sialura 
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great many of Sicco’s sources, but purposely leaves a more com- 
plete study of the matter to be done by another hand. Mean- 
while, the reader may be interested in some further notes of the 
same kind. They show, among other things, a rather intimate 
acquaintance with Plutarch. P. 23, 27-31, Servius, on Aen. 1, 
741; 65, 2, Tibull. 1, 1, 1; 66, 23- 25, Ovid, Tr. 4, 10, 51-52; 
68, 12, Cie. Phil. V. 16, 45; : 144, 19, Plato, Timaeus, 22 ; 44, 5, 
Hor. A. P. 333; 199, 5, Gellius, 1, 10; 227, 7-9, Plin. N. H. 
praef. 21; 250, 23-26, Plutarch, Cato, 17, Cic. Cato Maior, 12, 
42; 250, 26- 27, Plut. Cato, 17; 250, 34, Plut. Cato, 18; 257, 
8, Plut. "Cato, 9; 271, 11, Plato, Theaet. 175 À; 274, 11, ' Plut. 
Cic. 3; 975, 1- 3, Plut. Cic. 2; 285, Cic. Plane. 26, 65; 293, 1-14, 
Pliny, Ep. 3, 20, 5-6 ; 380, 17- 19, "Cic. Fam. 6, 6, 5; 381, 19- 20, 
Plut. Pomp. 87; 381, 32, Plut. "Pomp. 61; 382, 12, Cic. Att. 
7, 17, 3-4; 410, 23, Plut. Cic. 44; 419, 19, Sueton. Aug. 2; 
49", 16, Cie. Phil. XIV. 14, 36; 433, 95, Plut. Cie. 41; 455, 
9-10, Cic. Leg. 1, 1; 466, 20, Seneca, ad Helv; 17, 8-4; 41, 5, 
Seneca, Ep. 108, 93; 473, 5-15, Seneca, Ep. 108, 21-22; 418, 
26, Seneca, Ep. 12, 1; ATT, 29, Plato, Rep. V 473 D; 497, 2, 
Sueton. Cal. 53. The statement about Plutarch’s estimate of 
Seneca, p. 499, 22-30, may be based on Petrarch, Ep. Fam. 
XXIV, 5, or Ep. contra Gallum. 

The volume is well worthy both of the distinguished E. 
and of the American Academy in Rome. It is very carefully 
printed, though p. 201, 29, has bonorum, for bonarum, and p: 
. 984, 12, eses, for esse. "T'here seems also to be some confusion or 
omission at p. 97, 3, and p. 513, 19. . | 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Jouws Horkrns UNIVERSITY. 


Cicero. The Letiers to His Friends. With an English Trans- 
lation by W. GLYNN WiLLIAMS. In three volumes. London, 
Wiliam Heinemann Ltd.; New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1927, 1928. Vol. I and II. 


It is difficult to comprehend why the feeble edition of Nobbe 
' (1849) should have been chosen as the basis of the Loeb trans- 
lation of the letters of Cicero Ad Familiares, especially after 
Sjógren's excellent edition appeared. In the very first letter 
Mr. WinrriAMS, following Nobbe, needlessly departs from the 
MSS in seven instances, and that represents his procedure 
throughout. The text, therefore, can never be trusted. This is 
the more to be regretted because the translations are idiomatic, 
fluent, and reveal no little ingenuity in giving a satisfactory 
rendering of the Latin that he has. 

The brief notes contain all too many errors. Claudius did 
not succeed Cicero in Cilicia (I, p. 132); Tullia had not yet 
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married Dolabella in 81 B. C., much less left him (138) ; Bibulus 
was of course not Cicer8’s colleague in the consulship (p. 169) ; 
it is hardly correct to say that Sulpicius was surnamed Lemonia 
(p. 246) ; the Battle of Forum Gallorum was fought in April not 
in February of 43; auctioneers were refused municipal office not 
because “ they were detested ” (p. 504) but because they were as a 
rule pecuniarily interested in publie contracts which they would 
have to execute as magistrates. M. Caelius Rufus (written Caeci- 
lius, Vol. IT, p. 98) was certainly not a native of Tusculum. On 
p. 184 occurs the startling remark: “ both he (Mr. Jeans) and Mr. 
Shuckburgh are wrong as to date; Pridie Kal. October (sic) 
is the 30th, not the 29th, of September.” This explains several 
incorrect dates in the letters that occur before Caesar’s reform of 
the calendar. Mr. Merrill has shown that Fam. XI. 1 was prob- 
ably not written in March. Macedonia was not transferred 
trom Antony to Brutus (p. 500) and the assertion (on p. 530) 
that Trebonius had no right to Asia is of course incorrect. 
Before a second edition of this work is issued the translator, 
whose work is otherwise satisfactory, should have the aid of a 
competent text-critic to provide a scientific recension and of a 
historian to revise the notes. 


9 TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


S. Aureli Augustini Hipponensis Episcopi De Catechizandis 
Eudabus. ‘Translated with an Introduction and Commen- 
tary by JOSEPH Patrick CHRISTOPHER. Brookland, D. C. 
The Catholic Education Press. xxi- 365 pp. $3.00. 


This dissertation is Volume VIII of the Catholic University 
of America Patristie Studies. The Introduction (pp. 1-13) 
sets forth the essential facts about the treatise, its date, impor- 
tance, sources, style, etc. The text and translation are arranged 
to face each other. The text is chiefly that of the Benedictines 
with a few emendations, all of which seem to be conservative. 
The translation, which was made by Dr. CHRISTOPHER especially 
for this edition, gives a faithful rendering of the text. The 
Commentary (pp. 122-336) is very full. Special attention is 
devoted to elucidating the differences between the language 
and style of. VIS Ve and (hat of "Hie cossira! writers. The 
E E ES < OO zm Te AA NM EE PT ross eb 
jus: tlure to say aye of the Bible. Nig atterr of theology ang 
ecclesiastical oe are admirably expounded. Theie is a 
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Latinity. Here the point is made that there is no such thing as 
a distinctive “ African Latin," but we nfust admit the existence 
of a distinctive African style. It is pointed out quite justly that 
the Latin of the African provincials was often painfully correct, 
although the influence of the Second Sophistie had tended to 
color the style somewhat. The dissertation has a complete and 
useful index. Dr. CHRISTOPHERS book is to be recommended 
to those who seek a knowledge of what is one of the most popular 
of Augustine’s treatises, for the whole work shows care and 
scholarship of a high order. It is to be hoped that works of 
this kind will serve to attract others to the field of patristic 
study, a field which has not received much attention from 
American students. 


HarRRIson C. COFFIN. 
UNION COLLEGE. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S “ CITY OF GOD”?: ITS PLAN AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Many statements have been made by scholars regarding the 
plan and development of St. Augustine’s City of God, and while 
‘they may be said to agree in the main, yet they are sometimes 
contradictory in details, they are frequently vague, and always 
very incomplete. The purpose of the present article is to pre- 
sent, through the study of every available source, such a plan as 
St. Augustine had in mind for the City of God while writing 
it, and to show by a careful analysis of the work, how this plan 
was actually carried out in the finished masterpiece itself. 

In the second and third portions of this study we shall call 
attention to anything in the form of a digression, repetition, or 
unnecessary explanation that might be thought to mar the plan. 
To our knowledge, no detailed study of the City of God from 
this point of view is as yet in print.’ 


I 


Tae PLAN oF THE CxrYy or Gop AS CONCEIVED BY ST. 
AUGUSTINE 


The sources of our information concerning St. Augustine’s 
plan are the City of God itself, the Retractations, and a few scat- 


1 All references to pages and sections of the City of God are accord- 
ing to the Teubner edition of Dombart. 

? Cf. J. Riekaby, St. Augustine's City of God, New York. 1925. page 
1; J. E. C. Weldon, City of God, London, 1924, Introduction, page 
VIII; P. de Labriolle, Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne, 
Paris, 1924, pages 546 ff.; O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirch- 
lichen Literatur, Freiburg, 1924, Vol. IV, page 457; M. Schanz, 
Geschichte der Rómischen Literatur, Munich, 1920, Vol. IV. 2, page 416. 
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tered references of little importance in Amgustine's other works. 
Throughout the City of God we find references to the plan. 
There i$ not one book in which he does not allude to it. How- 
ever, it is in Book I. 35, 36, in X. 32, and in XVIII. 1, that, 
the plan receives noteworthy attention. It seems as if in the 
beginning, in the middle, and when nearing the end òf his great 
task, St. Augustine paused to recall to his readers as well as to 
himself the general purpose and the main outline of his work. 
. In J. 35, 36, he summarizes the plan thus:? “TI think that 
now I ought to speak, as God shall help me, of the rise, progress, 
and deseryed ends of the two cities. . . . But there are still 
certain things which ought to.be said andina those who refer 
the disasters of the Roman state to our religion, which forbade 
them to offer sacrifices to their gods. I must recount all the 
evils which will occur to my mind (or as many as may seem 
sufficient) which befell Rome or the provinces belonging to it, 
before these sacrifices had been forbidden. Then I must show 
what moral virtues of theirs the true God—in whose power are 
all kingdoms—deigned to foster to the extent of assisting in 
the increase of their empire; I must show why He did this, and 
that their false gods did not help them at all, but rather mjured 
them by guile and deceit. Lastly I must treat with those who, 
though refuted and convinced by most evident proofs, yet 
endeavor to maintain that the gods should be worshipped, not 
on account of advantages in this present life, but for those which 
belong to the life after death.” 


3 de quarum exortu et procursu et debitis finibus quod dicendum 
arbitror, quantum divinitus adiuvabor. . . . 
Sed adhuc mihi quaedam dicenda sunt adversus eos, qui Romanae rei 
publicae clades in religionem nostram referunt, qua diis suis sacri- 
ficare prohibentur. Commemoranda sunt enim quae et quanta occur- 
rere poterunt vel satis esse videbuntur mala, quae illa civitas pertulit 
vel ad eius imperium provinciae pertinentes, antequam 'eorum sacri- 
ficia prohibita fuissent. . . . Deinde monstrandum est, quos eorum 
mores et quam ob causam Deus verus ad augendum imperium adiuvare 
dignatus est, in cuius potestate sunt regna oninia, quamque nihil eos 
adiuverint hi, quos deos putant, et potius quantum decipiendo et fal- 
lendo nocuerint. Postremo adversus eos dicetur, qui manifestissimis 
documentis eonfutati atque convieti conantur asserere non propter vitae 
, praesentis utilitatem, sed propter eam, quae post mortem futura est, 
colendos deos. 
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Compare this with the plan of the Cily of God as given in 
ihe Retractations (II. 43) written in 427, one year * after the 
former work was finished.? “This great work, the City of 
God, was at last completed in twenty-two books. The first five 
of these books were occupied with the refutation of such persons 
as believe that the worship of many gods, aecording to the cus- 
tom of paganism, is necessary to secure human prosperity, and 
that all the evils of the present time have arisen and abound 
because of its prohibition. The next five are against those who 
admit that these calamities are never wanting to the human 
race, that they are at one time great, at another small, varying 
with times, places, and persons, but who yet argue that the 
worship of many gods, and the sacrifices offered to them are 
advantageous for the life to come after death. In these ten 
books then, these two vain opinions, hostile to the Christian 
religion, are refuted. But that no one might reproach me with 
having merely refuted the doctrines of others, without assert- 
ing my own position, I have then made this the object of the 
second part of my work, which is contained in twelve books; 
although to be sure, in the first ten books I also assert my own 
opinion wherever needful, and in the last twelve make refuta- 
tions of my opponents. Of these last twelve books, the first four 
contain the origin of the two cities, the city of God and the city 


t The City of God was begun in 413 a. D. and completed in 426. 

* Hoe autem de civitate Dei grande opus tandem viginti duobus 
libris est terminatum. Quorum quinque primi eos refellunt, qui res 
humanas ita prosperari volunt, ut ad hoe multorum deorum cultum, 
quos pagani colere consuerunt, necessarium esse arbitrentur, et quia 
prohibetur, mala ista exoriri atque abundare contendunt.  Sequentes 
autem quinque adversus eos loquuntur, qui fatentur haec mala nec 
defuisse umquam nee defutura mortalibus, et ea nune magna, nunc 
parva loeis temporibus personisque variari, sed deorum multorum 
cultum, quo eis saerifieatur, propter vitam post mortem futuram esse 
utilem disputant. His ergo decem libris duae istae vanae opiniones 
Christianae religioni adversariae refelluntur. Sed ne quisquam nos 
eliena tantum redarguisse, non auiem nostra asseruisse reprehenderet, 
il arrit DITA altera operis huius, quae hhris duodecim continetur., aquam- 
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of this world, the second four their history or progress, and the 
third and last four their appointed ends.” 

These two quotations make it plain that the plan, as it was in 
St. Augustine’s mind at the very beginning when he was writing 
the first book, was practically the same as it was fourteen years 
later when the twenty-two books were completed and he was 
writing the Retractations. 

The plan as given in Book X. 32, differs little from that in 
I. 35, 36, but what concerns the first five books is more con- 
cisely stated, and Augustine says more definitely in which’ books 
the different topics have been, or will be treated. This is nat- 
ural, for while writing the first book, although he had the whole 
' subject in view, yet he could hardly have known exactly the 
length of the subdivisions. He says in X. 32:* * In these ten 
books . . . I have refuted the objections of the ungodly, who 
prefer their gods to the founder of the holy city about which I 
undertook to treat. Of these ten books, the first five were writ- 
ten against those who think that the false gods ought to be 
worshipped on account of the advantages of the present life; 
the next five against those who think that the worship of the 
gods is beneficial for the life which is after death. Now I shall 
go on, as I promised that I would in the first book, . . . to say 
what I think ought to be said of the rise, progress, and deserved 
ends of the two cities . . ." Book XVIII, 1, is, in general, a 
repetition of this, with some additional details about the last 
twelve books, especially XI—XVIII." 

Aside from these references, the others are either incidental 
allusions, or they explain the purpose of one or two books rather 
than that of the work as a whole. Such references are found in: 


€ Quapropter in decem istis libris . . . satisfecimus refutando con- 
tradictiones impiorum, qui conditori Sanctae civitatis, de qua dis- 
putare instituimus, deos suos praeferunt. Quorum decem librorum 
quinque superiores adversus eos conscripti sunt, qui propter bona vitae 
huius deos eolendos putant; quinque autem posteriores adversus eos, 
qui eultum deorum propter vitam, quae post mortem futura est, serv- 
andum existimant. Deinceps itaque, ut in primo libro polliciti sumus, 
de duarum civitatum, quas in hoc saeculo perplexas diximus invicemque 
' permixtas, exortu et proeursu et debitis finibus quod dicendum arbi- 
tror, quantum divinitus adiuvabor expediam. 

" For a similar statement, cf. Letter CLXXXIV, written in 417, after 
Augustine had finished 13 books, and was preparing to write the next. 
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IL 2, 29; III. 1; IV. 1, 2; V. Preface, 12, 26; VI. Preface, 
1,12; VII. Preface, 1; VIII. 1, 27; IX. 1, 2, 28; XI. 1, 9; 
XII. 1, 9; XIII. 1, 23; XIV. 1, 12; XV. 1, 27; XVI. 43; 
XVII. 1; XVIII. 54; XIX. 1, 28; XX, 1, 22, 80; XXL 1, 
27; XXII. 1, 30. Evidently the author had a plan in mind, 
and was making a serious and steady effort to carry it out. 
While the details of this plan naturally became more definite, 
as Augustine progressed with his work, its essential structure 
remained the same from the beginning to the end, and could be 
reconstructed from these references alone without consulting 

the finished work itself. | 


Books I—V were intended as a refutation of those who held 
that the false gods were to be worshipped for the sake of the 
blessings of this life. (I. 35, V. 26, VI. Preface, 12, X. 32, 
Retrac. II. 43.) Book I will answer the charges made against 
the Christian religion, that it was due to it and to the prohibi- 
tion of the worship of the false gods, that there fell upon Rome 
so many evils, in particular the sack of the city by the bar- 
barians under Alaric in 410 a. p. (II. 2, IV. 1.) Augustine 
seems to have proposed to himself in this book to give a general 
answer to his adversaries, which he would develop more fully 
and from different viewpoints in the following books, for he 
says in the last chapter, “There are still certain things which 
ought to be said against those who refer the disasters of the 
Roman state to our religion, which forbade them to offer sac- 
rifices to their gods.” (I. 36.) Book II will accordingly 
continue the argument against the enemies of the Christians 
by recounting a sufficient number of the disasters which befell 
Rome and its subject provinces before these sacrifices to the 
false gods were prohibited. (I. 36, II. 2.) It also shows, as 
Augustine remarks after its completion (III. 1), that the false 
gods took no steps to prevent the people who worshipped them 
from being overwhelmed by moral and spiritual evils, but rather 
aggravated their ruin. The evils recounted in Book II are the 
moral evils, and Book III will deal with the external and bodily 
evils which came upon Kome herore che time of Christ (3. 36, 
ILI, 1, IV. 2), and will show that, with regard to the averi- 
ing of these, the demons had not the power they were believed 
io have, (Il. 29.) 
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In I. 36, Ausus says, in sketching the plan, that after he 
has treated the external evils, he will go oA to show what moral . 
virtues of the Romans the true God deigned to consider for the 
increase of their empire; that he will make it clear why He did 
sq, and show that their false gods, instead of at all aiding them, 
greatly injured them by guile and deceit. ‘In IV. 2 he repeats 
this, and states his intention of speaking chiefly of the increase 
of the Roman empire. This then is what we expect to be dis- 
cussed in Book IV. But later he says that in Book V he will 
show why God has seen fit to grant such extended and long- 
continued dominion to the Romans, and give additional proois 
that this was not due to the false gods. (V. Preface, 12.) 
There is evidently a repetition or confusion of some sort here. 


Books VI-—-X are to be directed against those who hold that 
the false gods are to be worshipped, not for the present advan- 
tages of this life, but for those which are to be enjoyed after 
death. (I. 86, V. 26, X. 32, Retrac, II. 43.) Book VI will 
take up'the argument (VI. 1), but Augustine realized from ihe 
. beginning the greatness of this part of the work, for he said, 
referring to it in I. 36: “ This, if I am not mistaken, will be 
the most difficult question to handle, and will be worthy of the 
most subtle arguments, for then we must dispute with. the 
philosophers. . . ." .It is not surprising then, that one book 
on this subject saat sufficient; and at the end of VI he bids: 
` those who think that he has not disputed enough to show that 
this civil theology ought to be rejected, to attend to the next 
book, which will be added to this one. (VI. 12.) Again in the 
Preface and first chapter of Book VII, he says that those who 
are not convinced by the former books that eternal life is not 
attainable through the worship of false gods, must bear patiently 
with him, while in Book VII he brings forward additional 
proofs to convince those still obstinate in their depraved and 
ancient opinions hostile to true piety. (VII. Preface, 1.) 


Book VIII is intended to take up the matter with the philoso- 
phers whose opinións pertain to theology, especially with those 
who deny that one God should be worshipped for obtaining life 
after death, as well as for the goods of the present time, in a 
word, with the Platonists. (VIII. 1.) The question of the 
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“daemones ” whom the Platonists regarded as mediators 
between gods and mef, forms an important part of the discus- 
sion. (IX. 1.) ln Book IX Augustine will continue on the 
subject of divinities, examining whether there are some good, 
some wicked; and if so, whether the good divinities should not 
be worshipped for the attainment of eternal happiness. (VIII. 
27, IX. 2.) Book X wil show that good spirits desire that reli- 
gious worship be paid to God alone, by Whom they were created, 
and by Whose communications of Himself to them they were 
blessed. (IX. 23.) These ten books will complete the reply to 
the enemies of the City of God (XI. 1), for they will have 
refuted the objections of the ungodly who prefer their gods to 
the founder of this holy city. (X. 32.) 

In the following twelve books, the origin, progress, and 
deserved destinies of the two cities will be treated. (I. 36, 
X. 92, XI. 1, XIX. 1, Retrac. II. 43.) The first matter to be 


_ discussed, Book XI, is how the foundations of these two cities 


x 


were originally laid in the difference that arose among the 
angels (XI. 1, XII. 1), and the Scriptures relating to this fact 
are explained. (XI. 9.) Then in Book XII Augustine will 
demonstrate that it is not incongruous to speak of a society com- 
posed of angels and men, and show that there are not four cities 
(two of angels, and two of men), but two, one composed of the 
good (angels and men) and one of the wicked (angels and men). 
(XII 1.) In the same book he will speak of the origin of that 
part of the city which is gathered among mortal men (XII. 9) 
and dispose of the difficult problem of the origin of the world 
and the beginning of the human race. (XIII. 1.) Book XIII 
will discuss the fall of the first man, and the propagation of 
human death. (XIII. 1.) In closing Book XIII, Augustine 
says that next he must discuss and solve the question as to 
how our first parents would have begotten children if they had 
remained sinless, as they were created. (XIII.23.) Book XIV 
will also explain that there are two kinds of human society (ihe 
two cities), those who live according to the spirit, and those 
who live according to the flesh (XIV. 1), and show what it 
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means to live according to the spirit, and xat according to the 
flesh. (XIV. 2.) 

The purpose of the next four books is to give an account of 
the progress of the two cities, and attempt a history of their 
careers from the time of our first parents until all human 
generation shall cease. (XV. 1, Retrac. IL. 43.) In Book XV. 
this account will be begun (XV. 1), and the first age outlined 
(XVI. 43), including the history of both cities from the first 
man down to the flood. Augustine endeavors to show that the 
biblical narrative is true historically, and that its significance 
has a prophetic reference to the Church. (XV. 27.) In Book 
XVI he will trace the courses of the two cities subsequent to 
the deluge, which is the second and third ages in their history. 
(XV. 27, XVI. 43.) He gives the history of the City of God 
down to the reign of David (XVII. 1), but from the time of 
Abraham he drops the history of the earthly city to take it up 
later. (XVIII. 1.) Book XVII will continue the history of 
the City of God from David’s reign until the advent of Christ 
(XVIII. 1), rehearsing (within limits) what the prophets pre- 
dicted concerning the Messiah. (XVII. 1.) In Book XVIII 
the writer must first take up the course of the earthly city from 
the time of Abraham (XVIII 1), and then follow up the 
mortal courses of both cities to the end of the world. 
(XVIII. 54.) - 

The last four books discuss the appointed ends of the two 
cities. (I. 35, X. 32, XI. 1, XIX. 1, Retrac. II. 43.) In Book 
XIX the reasons, on account of which men have attempted to 
make for themselves a happiness in this life, will be explained, 
and also the difference between the vain dreams which the phi- 
losophers offer, and the hope God gives us of eternal blessed- 
mess. (XIX.1.) Book XX will treat of the last judgment, by 
which the good pass to the supreme good, and the wicked to 
supreme evil (XIX. 28, XX. 22), and will prove from Scrip- 
ture that there certainly will be a last judgment. (XX. 1.) 
Book XXI will discuss thoroughly the nature of the punishment 
of the wicked, of both angels and men, when the two cities shall 
have reached their opposite ends, and it will refute the argu- 
ments of unbelievers who scoff at the idea of eternal punish- 
ment, (XX. 30, XXI. 1.) Finally the work will end with a 
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discussion in Book XXII of the eternal blessedness of the City 
of God. (XXII. 1.) ° 

Such, then, is the plan of the City of God as St. Augustine 
conceived it before he began the work, while writing it, and as it 
appeared to him when he looked back on it in after years. It- 
seems to have been very clearly defined in his own mind, and, 
except for details, to have been ever present to him. There is 
no confusion nor contradiction save in the subject-matter of 
Books IV and V, and this we shall presently attempt to explain. 


II 


ANALYSIS OF THE “ City or Gop” 


The twenty-two books of the City of God obviously fall into 
two groups: the first ten are a reply to the enemies of the 
Church, who blamed the Christians for the evils that befell 
Rome; the last twelve give an account of the origin, history, 
and different ends of the two cities. Of the first ten, the first 
five are an answer to those who held that the gods were to be 
worshipped for the advantages of the present life, while the sec- 
ond five are directed against those who worshipped them for 
the life to come. Of the last twelve, the first four treat of the 
Origin of the two cities, the second four of their progress or 
history, and the third four of their appointed ends. 

This, in general, is the subject-matter of the work. The fol- 
lowing table shows the content of the City of God, and such 
material as, in our opinion, mars the plan, is indicated in a 
special manner, i. e., in bold-face type. 


Book I 


Answer to charges made against Christian religion that it was due 
to it, and to the prohibition of worship of false gods, that evils fell 
upon Rome. 

Preface. Subject and purpose of work. ip. 

Ce. 1-7. Pagans, instead of blaming Christian religion, should 
attribute to it clemency of barbarians never shown before, when false 
gods were worshipped. 8 pp. 

Ce. 8-12 and 14-15. Why God permitted the good as well as the 
wieked to suffer these apparent evils. 14 pp. 

C. 18. Reason why bodies should be buried whenever possible. 


1% pp. 
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Cc. 16-19, 25-26 and 28. Violation of Christian women not a real 
evil. Suicide not lawful to save virtue. Why God permitted this 
violation. 10 pp. 

Ce. 20-24 and 27. Suicide is never lawful, but in certain cases 
death may be inflicted, without incurring the guilt of murder. 8 pp. 

Ce. 29-35. Answer to Romans who taunt the Christians, showing 
that it is the licentiousness and vice into which they have fallen that 
prompt these taunts. 6 pp. 

C. 36. Subject-matter of following ‘books. 1 p. 

Total 49% (40 + 934) pp. 


~ 


Boox II 
Continuation of argument against enemies of Christians; account of 
morai evils that befell Rome before time of Christ, showing that false 
gods did not help those who worshipped them, but aggravated their ruin. 
Ce. 1-3. Plan of Book II. Recapitulation of Book I. Sources of 
argument. 3l!5 pp. 
Ce. 4-6. False gods never improved morals of their worshippers, but 
rather demanded immoral rites. 4 pp. 
Ce. 7-8. Answers foreseen objections. 2 pp. " 
" Ce. 9-18. By comparison with Greek practices, shows immorality of 
Roman gods, and inconsistency of Romans in scenic entertainments. 6 pp. 
Ce. 14-15, Inconsistency of Romans in their choice of gods. Spp. 
Ce. 16-20 and 20-25. Corruption of morals in Roman empire proving 
that false gods gave their worshippers no laws, no rule of life, no moral 
precepts, nor did they preserve them from evil. 16 pp. 
C. 21. Cicero’s account of immorality of Roman state. 4 pp. 
Ce. 26-29. -Pagan worship contrasted with the Christian ‘religion, 
which A. exhorts all to adopt. 6 pp. 
Total 4444 (3714 + 7) pp. 


Boog III 


Account of external disasters that occurred before the time of Christ, 
which the pagan gods were unable to prevent. 

C. 1l. Purpose of Books II and HT. 1p. 

Ce. 2-3 and 5-7. Destruction of Troy; answers those who said it.was 
sent as a deserved punishment, by pagan gods. 6 pp. 

C. 4. Varro's opinion that it is useful for states that men feign to 
be offspring of gods. %p. ` 

C. 8. Shows foolishness of entrusting Rome to Trojan gods. Up. 

Ce. 9-137 Helplessness of false gods, individually and collectively. 7 pp. 

Ce. 14-24 and 26-29. Disasters (wars especially) in Rome before time 
of Christ. 29 pp. . 

C. in 21, Asiatic luxury. % p 

C. 25. Utter inconsistency of building temple of Concord on scene of - 
massacres. 1p. 
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Ce. 30-31. Logical conclusion—that it Is absurd to attribute present 
evils to Christian religion. 3 p. 
Total 4814 (46 + 215) pp. 


Book iV 


Extent of Roman empire (not a real blessing) is not to be attributed 
to false gods, but to one true God. 

Ce. 1-2. Recapitulation of Books T, II, TIT; purpose of Book IV. 3 pp. 

Ce, 3-0. Extent of Roman empire not a real blessing. 5 pp. 

Ce. 7-11, 14, 17-25, 27-30. Rise and fall of empires can he attributed 
neither to Jove nor to multitude of lesser gods (of which Felicity alone, 
if she were a goddess, would be worthy of worship). 27 pp. 

Cc. 12-13, The opinion of those who hold that the world and man are 
parts of God. 134 pp. 

C. 15. Whether men should not worship the injustice of the enemy, 
since it aids them to obtain wider rule themselves. 1p. 

C. 16. Why the Temple of Quiet was built outside the gates. 4p. 

C. 26. Immorality of scenic plays demanded by gods. (Example.) 
l7 pp. 

Ce. 31-34. Rise and fall of empires in the hands of the one true God. 
435 pp. 

Total 44 (3914 + 414) pp. 


Book V 


t 


Extent of Roman empire not due to Fate, but granted by God, in 
His Wisdom and Providence, as a reward perhaps for the natural virtues 
of the Romans. 

Preface. Purpose of Book V. 4p. 

Ce. 1-7. Supposed manifestations of Fate by position of stars, all a 
deception of astrologers. Extent of empire not due to Fate. 11 pp. 

C. 8. Fate in sense of causes dependent on Will of God. 1p. 

Ce. 9-11. Foreknowledge of God, and freedom of man’s will. 8% pp. 

Ce. 12-13 and 15-19. Natural virtues of Romans, of which extent of 
empire was a reward. Christians look for reward in next life. 17 pp. 

C. 14. Christians should not seek human praise, but give all glory 
to God. 2pp. 

(18. Difference between truc glory and desire of domination. Ip. 
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Book .VI , 


False gods not to be worshipped for the sake of life after death, 
Three kinds of theology. Mythical theology. 

Preface. Recapitulation of first 5 books. 1p. 
. © 1. Draws conclusion from preceding books, that if the gods are 
unable to give earthly kingdoms, they cannot give heavenly. 35 pp. 

Ce. 2-9. Discussion of Varro's opinion of the gods; his mythical, 
physieal and civil theology, from which there is no hope of eternal life. 
1835 pp. 

C. in 9. Special offices assigned to the gods. 1% pp. 

C. 10. Seneea's opinion of civil theology. 3 pp. 

C. 11. Seneca’s opinion of the religion of the Jews. 1p. 

C. 12. Draws conclusion—false gods not to be worshipped on account 
of the life after death. 1% pp. 

Total 30 (2715 + 212) pp. 


Book VII 


Further proof that false gods (in particular, select gods of civil 
theology) are not to be worshipped for life after death. 

Preface. Purpose of Book. 4p 

Ce. 1-4. Select gods of civil theology— who they were, and incon- 
sisteney of selection. 7 pp. 

Ce. 5-10 and 13-28. Physical interpretations as given by Varro; their 
absurdity and inconsistency. Such worship not of avail for obtaining 
eternal life. 29% pp. 

Ce. 11-12. Surnames of Jupiter. 212 pp. 

Ce. 29-33. Christians’ belief in one God, contrasted with this pagan 
worship. 41% pp. 

Ce. 84-35. Varro’s story about the books of Numa, who practiced 
hydromancy. 3% pp. - 

Total 4715 (4115 + 6) pp. 


Book VIII 


Whether natural theology can lead men to eternal life. Question of 
* daemones." 

C. 1. Purpose and subject-matter of book. 11/4 pp. 

Ce. 2-5. Two schools of philosophy; Italic and Ionie (to ume of 
Plato, whose philosophy is preferred). 8 pp. 

Ce. 6-8. Discussion of Plato's philosophy, physieal, rational, and 
moral 41% pp. 

Ce. 9-10 and 12-13. Platonie philosophy compared to Christian faith. 
435, pp. 

C. 11. Whether or not Plato had read Scriptures. 2 pp. 

C. in 12. Why Platonists are preferred to other philosophers. 4p. 
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Ce. 14-18 and 20-22, Platonists’ division of rational beings into gods, 
divinities, and men. Natute and rank of the divinities. 11 pp. 

C. 189. Discussion of magic art. 2 pp. 

Ce. 23-24 and 26-27. Teaching of Hermes about gods, contrasted with 
Christian teaching. 1115 pp. 

C. in 24, Inconsistency of teaching of Hermes. 2 pp. 

C. 25. How we should resemble the good angels. 4p. 

Total 48 (41 + 7) pp. 


Boox IX 


Further discussion of ' daemones ", proving that the worship of good 
divinities eannot lead to eternal life. 

Ce. 1-2. Reeapitulation of VIII and argument of IX. 2 pp. 

Ce. 3 and 7-8. Nature of divinities. Good as well as wicked subject 
to passions. 4 pp. 

Ce. 4-5. Opinions of Peripatetics and Stoics about passions; Christian 
view of passions. 5 pp. 

C. 6. Divinities subject to mental emotions. p. 

C.in 8. Apuleius’s distinction between gods, divinities, and men. %p. 

Ce. 9-10, 12-13, and 15-19. Good divinities considered as mediators 
between gods and men. Christ, the true Mediator. 1315 pp. 

C. 11. Whether souls of men become divinities after death. Vp. 

C. 14, Whether men, though mortal, can enjoy eternal blessedness. Y4 p. 

Cc. 20-22. Of the knowledge which divinities possess. 3 pp. 

C. 23. The name “god” as applied to angels, men, and demons. 
235, pp. 

Total 32 (25 + 7) pp. 


Boox X 


‘The good angels wish God alone to receive latreia worship. 

Ce. 1-4 and 7. Worship is due to one God, as Christian faith teaches. 
534 pp. 

C. in 1, Explanation of terms: Aarpeia, Opyoxela, eicéBera. Zpp. 

Ce. 5-6. It is profitable to man to offer sacrifices to God, although 
God does not need them. 474 pp. 

Ce. 8-9 and 11-13. Miracles wrought by God through ministry, of 
angels contrasted with illicit arts connected with worship of demons. 
975 pp. 

C. 10. Absurdity of theurgy. 1% pp. 

Ce. 14-20. Reasons for worshipping and offering sacrifices to one God 
only, for blessings of this life and of the next. 915 pp. 

C. in 15. God's appearance and words to the patriarchs. Lp. 

Ce. 21-32. Power of demons over saints, and how overcome according 
to Porphyry's teaching, and how according to Christ's. 27 pp. 

Total 00 (2415 + 8512) pp. 
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Book XI e 


Origin of the two cities in the difference that arose among the angels. 

C. 1. Subject of second part of this work. 11 pp. 

Ce. 2-3. Sources of our knowledge of God. 2 pp. 

Ce. 4-8. Creation of world in time, without any change in God. 
TY pp- | 

Ce. 9, 11, 13-17, 19-21 and 23-24. Creation of angels; when created, 
their nature, rank among creatures. Explanation of Scripture texts 
relating to this. 16 pp. | 

C. 10. Nature of God, in Whom Substance and quality are identical. 
3 pp. 

C. 12. Comparison of righteous man's blessedness here on earth, 
with that of first parents in Paradise. 1p. 

C. 18. Antithesis—good shows more plainly set against evil. Ip. 

C. 22. Refutes those who say there is some natural evil. 2 pp. 

Ce. 25-28. Images of Trinity found in divisions of philosophy; in 
human nature. Our knowledge and love of existence. 47 pp. 

C. 29. Knowledge angels have of God and of creatures. 1p. 

Ce. 30-31. Perfection of numbers 6 and 7. 2% pp. 

Ce. 32-34. Other opinions about creation of angels. 5 pp. 

Total 4915 (33 -+ 1672) pp. 


Book XII 


Origin of the two cities (continued); good angels and good men, bad 
angels and bad men. Origin of human race. 

Cc. 1-9. Enemies of God (whether angels or men) so by their own 
will. AIL natures, irrational, rational, and angelie, àre good in them- 
selves. 14% pp. 

Ce. 10-12, 14-15 and 18. Origin of the world; its age; creation of 
human beings, implying no change in the Creator. 915 pp. 

C. 18. Answers those who ask why man was not created at an 
earlier age. 2pp. 

Ce. 16-17. Whether God always had creatures over whom to exercise 
sovereignty ; explanation of expression “eternal times.” 474 pp. 

Ce. 19-20. Refutes those who say infinity cannot be comprehended by 
God; what is meant by “ages of ages.” 3215 pp. 

C. 21. Human soul will not return to earth.in periodic revolutions. 
| 4 pp. 

_ Ce, 22-24, Human race descended from Adam; oe soul the image 
of God. 2% pp. 

Ce. 25-27. Angels are not creators of souls nor of bodies. 4 pp. 

C. 28. In creation of the first man, foundation of the two cities 
laid. lp. 

Total 4415 (3515 + 9) pp. 
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Book XIII 


Fall of first man and propagation of human death. 

C. 1. Purpose and subject of this book. % p. 

Ce. 2-6 and 8. Death, bodily and spiritual. Bodily, a punishment. 
It is good for the good, evil for the evil. 715 pp. 

C. 7. Death of martyrs takes the place of baptism. 1 p. 

Ce. 9-11. Exact moment of death. 5% pp. 

Ce. 12-15. Death the result of Adam's sin. 315 pp. 

Ce. 16-19. Nature of human bodies; refutes those who say that 
blessedness of soul consists in being freed from body; that bodies cannot 
be eternal. 9 pp. 

Ce. 20 and 22:23. Spiritualized bodies more perfect than those of our 
first parents. 7 pp. 

C. 21. Paradise to be understood in both allegorical and historical 
sense. 134 pp. 

C. in 24. Explanation of Scripture texts. 6 pp. 

C. 24. Summary of argument and purpose of next book. 1% pp. 

Total 43 (29 -++ 14) pp. 


Book XIV 


Consequences of man's sin. Living according to the flesh, and accord- 
ing to the spirit. 

Ce. 1-5. Difference in the two cities; one according to flesh, other 
according to spirit. 815 pp. 

C. 4 Explanation of term “caro”. 1X4 pp. 

Ce. 6-10. Man's will and his passions. 8 pp. 

C. 7. Use of terms “amor ” and “ dilectio ” in Holy Scripture. 1% pp. 

Cc. 8-9." Stoics’? view of passions; Christian view. § pp. 

Ce. 11-15. Nature of Adam's sin; its cause and punishment. 11 pp. 

Ce. 16-24 and 26. Concupiscence, the result of sin. Without sin, will 
would have had body and passions under perfect control. 16 pp. 

C. 25. Man cannot enjoy perfect happiness in this life. Ip. 

Ce. 27-28. Fall of angels and of men did not disturb God's eternal 
desivns. Difference in spirit of the two cities. 2 pp. 

Total 5415 (45V, + 8) pp. 
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Ce. 9 and 10-15. Discussion about the preaj age and gigantic stature 
of Antediluvians. 115 and 15 pp. 

Ce. 16-21. Marriage custom; significance of names; genealogy of 
Cain and of Seth up to the deluge. 14 pp. 

C. in 20. Significance of the number 11. ip. 

C. 22-27. The deluge: its cause, explanation of Scripture; historical 
and figurative meaning of the ark. )]4 pp. 

Total 62 (46 4+- 16) pp. 


Boox XVI 


History of the two cities from Noah to Abraham. Of city of God 
alone from Abraham to Kings. Explanation of prophecies and figures 
of Christ. 

Ce. 1-4, 7-8 and 10. History of both cities from Noah to Abraham. 
17 ys pp. 

Ce. 5-6. Explanation of Scriptural expressions. 2% pp. 

C. 9. Whether we are to believe in Antipodes. 1pp. 

C. 11. Origin of name “Hebrew”, and whether Hebrew was the 
original language. 354 pp. 

Ce. 12-24, 26 and 28-30. History of the two cities during time of 
Abraham. Promises made to him. 27 pp. 

C. 25. Sarah's handmaid Hagar. 1p. 

C. 27. Why male infants perished without circumcision. 11% pp. 

. Ce. 31-37. History during time of Isaac. 10% pp. 

Ce. 38-42. History during time of Jacob. 8 pp. 

C. 43. Times of Moses, Joshua, Judges, and Kings. 3 pp. 7 

Total 751% (66 -+ 912) pp.- f 


Boox XVII 


Course of city of God from David to Christ. Interpretation of prophe- 
cies in books of Kings, Psalms, and Solomon. 

Ce. 1-3. Prophetic age, from Samuel to return from Babylonian 
captivity. 6 pp. 

Ce. 4-8 and 13. Prophecies before time of David. Hannah and 
Samuel. 25 pp. 

Ce. 9-12. 89th psalm compared to prophecy in Book of Samuel Full 
explanation of this psalm. 8 pp. 

Ce. 14-19. Prophecies of David. 11 pp. 

Ce, 20-24. History from time of Solomon until Christ. 9 pp. 

Total 59 (51 + 8) pp. . 
Book XVIII 


History of both eities from Abraham to end of world. 
C. 1. Recapitulation of first 17 books; purpose of Book XVIII. 1p. 
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Ce. 2-16 and 19-26. Cogirses of both cities from Abraham to Baby- 
lonian eaptivity. 30 pp. 

C. 8. How Athens received its name. 1⁄4 p. 

C. 10. Naming of Areopagus. 4p. 

Ce. 17-18. Transformation of men into birds and beasts. 3% pp. 

Ce. 27-36. Prophecies concerning Christ and the Church from Hosea 
to Malachi; those contained in Book of Esdras. 20% pp. 

Ce. 37-41. Comparison of prophetic records with those of pagan 
philosophy, in age and reliability. Discord of philosophy, concord of 
Scriptures. $814 pp. 

Ce. 42-44, Translation of Scriptures into Greek, the Septuagint. 5 pp. 

Ce. 45-54. History of the two cities from Babylonian captivity to 
end of world. 21 pp. 

Total 9014 (72 -+- 18) pp. 


Book XIX 


Appointed ends of the two cities; difference between happiness sought 
in tbis life, and that of heaven. 

Ce. 1-3. Supreme good according to Varro’s De Philosophia. 10 pp. 

Ce. 4-9. Christian idea of supreme good; it is to be found in next 
life; miseries of this. 14 pp. 

Ce. 10-15, 17 and 20. Reward in next life, eternal peace; in what 
true peace consists. Sought in this life, but found only in the next. 
15 pp. 

C. in 12. Story of the Giant Cacus. 1p. 

C. 16. Advice to rulers to govern with equity. 1p. 

C. 18. Uncertainty of * New Academy". 1p. 

C. 19. Customs of dress and modes of life of the Christians. 114 pp. 

Ce. 21-24, Concerning Cicero's De Republica; according to Cicero's 
definition, there never was a Roman state. 11274 pp. 

Ce. 25-27. True peace and happiness: practice of Christian virtue 
here, beatific vision hereafter. 3 pp. 

C. 28. End of the wicked. 1p. 

Total 59 (43 + 16) pp. 


Book XX 


The Last Judgment. 

Ce. 1-3. Definition; God's judgments in general. 5 pp. 

Ce. 4-12 and 14-20. Proofs of Inst, judgement from the New Testa- 
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C. 26. What is meant by expression, sacrifices shall be pleasing to 
God “as in the primitive days and as in former years.” Spp. 

C. 30. In Old Testament Christ is not explicitly mentioned at judg- 
ment, but “Lord God" means Christ. 6% pp. 

Total 8114 (76% + 5) pp. l 


Book XXI 


End of the city of the world, eternal punishment. 

C. 1. Purpose of this book, and reason why it precedes book on end 
of city of God. lp. 

Ce. 2-8. Proves that bodies can live in eternal fire. 20 pp. 

Ce. 9-13. Hell: nature and justice of its eternal punishment. 815 pp. 

Ce. 14-16. Sufferings and struggles of this life, an atonement for sin, 
and a reminder that we are made for the next. 4% pp. 

Cc. 17-27. False opinions about hell stated and refuted. 31% pp. 

Total 6515 (61 + 474) pp. 


~ . Book XXII 


Heaven, the end of the city of God. 

Ce. 1-39. Angels and men created for eternal life in heaven. Promises 
in Old Testament. 4 pp. 

C. in 2. God's will unchangeable. 1p. 

Ce. 4-5, 7 and 9-11. Resurrection of bodies. 9 pp. 

C. 6. Motives of Romans for believing their founder, Romulus, a god, 
contrasted with those of Christians for believing in resurrection of 
‘Christ. 4 pp. . 

C. 8. Long list of miracles proving divinity of Christ. 18 pp. 

C. 10. Miracles worked through intercession of saints. 134 pp. 

Ce. 12-21. Questions about resurrection considered and answered. 
15% pp. 

Cc. 22-24. This life with its miseries and blessings contrasted with 
life to come, 8 and 5 pp. 

Ce. 25-28. False opinions about resurrection. 6 pp. 

Ce. 29-30. Eternal happiness of city of God. 13 pp. 

Total 83 (5514 + 2712) pp. 


III 


How Sr. AvausryrINE ConrorMs TO His PLAN oF THE  Orrv 
or GoD” 


The preceding table shows that St. Augustine, in writing the 
City of God conformed to his original plan in its main outlines. 
The work turned out to be just what he intended it to be from 
the beginning, and each book fulfills in general its definite part 
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in the development of, the whole. But we also see that St. 
Augustine writes in a rambling, leisurely style. He reaches his 
end indeed, but only after frequent pauses on the way, and sev- 
eral wanderings from the main road into circuitous by-paths. 
His goal is ever before him, and he keeps pushing on towards 
it, but he seems to take it as a matter of course that he will 
stop now and again to answer supposed objections, to give 
numerous examples, and to explain difficulties, even if they are 
foreign to his theme. Out of the 1220 Teubner pages of the 
City of God, about 247 (one fifth of the whole) contain material 
which has no immediate or essential connection with the sub- 
ject. It may seem to some that there are other pages which 
ought to be added to these 247. The matter is, of course, to 
some extent subjective. We have marked only those parts which 
seem clearly to be defects in the plan. 


These defects may be grouped into the following six classes: 


1) We find that St. Augustine often digresses to give expla- 
nations to the Christians on some point of doctrine or morals. 
Such chapters generally amount to short sermons, which, though 
interesting and instructive, do not contribute to the development 
of the plan. 


2) Again we have expositions of pagan views and customs. 
Sometimes these are necessary to make the preceding or follow- 
ing matter intelligible, but often they are uncalled-for devia- 
tions from the subject. 


3) Augustine makes a constant effort to be clear and con- 
vincing. As a result of this, we find here and there super- 
fluous arguments added after the proof is really complete. These 
indicate lack of finish in Augustine’s workmanship. 

4) Sometimes, too, he becomes prolix (prolixitati, IV. 34) 
as he himself remarks, and we have discussions and illustrations, 
apt and useful, but too long and detailed for a perfectly devel- 
oped theme. 


5) We find repetitions in ihe City of God, but they are not 
very frequent eonsidering the length of the work. We have 
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explanations are too brief to mar the plan, but at times they 
assume larger proportions and become serious defects. 


" Examples of the first class, instructions to the Christians, are 
quite numerous: I. 18, V. 14, 19-20, VIII. 19,25, IX. 5, 14, 
X. 5, 6, XI. 10,12, 25-28, XIII 7, 21, XIV: 25, XVI. 27, 
XVIII. 42-44, XIX. 16, 19, XXI. 14-16. Often they seem to 
be, though not ‘just necessary, yet very pertinent, in‘ order that 
Augustine’s views may be entirely clear and not misinterpreted 
by the reader. " "This i is the case in I. 18, and V. 14, 19-20.” In 
I. 12 Augustine ‘has stated, in answer to the taunts of the 
Romans, that’ those Christians whose bodies were denied burial 
in the sack of' Rome, suffered thereby absolutely no injury: 
Then in chapter 13 he goes on to explain that, in spite of the 
truth of whai'he said in 12, the bodies of Christians ought, 
whenever possible, to have proper burial, as this is a.mark of 
respect that we owe to:the dead. Again, in Book V, Augustine 
has pointed out in chapter 12 that perhaps: God had. granted 
dominion to the Romans as a reward for their natural virtues, 
and among these he seems to include love of .praise (13). 
Therefore, lest he be misunderstood, he takes.pains to explain 
in 14 and in 19-20 that the virtue which should characterize 
Christians is humility, and that they ought to give all glory 
to God; he also shows (19) the difference between love of glory 
and desire of dominion (of which Nero is an example) and 
concludes that it is shameful for virtues to serve human 
glory (20). 

In Book VIII, Augustine pauses in the midst of his treat- 
ment of the “ daemones ” to expose the impiety of magic art, 
and to warn the Christians against it (19). So in Book IX, 
while he is discussing whether or not the good divinities are 
subject to mental emotions, he takes the opportunity to set forth 
the Christian view of the passions in chapter 5, which, though 
not directly connected with the subject, suggests itself naturaily 
at this point to both writer and reader. | 

In IX. 14, the question whether man can be happy in this 
life, arises out of the preceding discussion of the blessedness of 
the divinities. In IX. 12 the same question is asked, and here - 
itis also answered. "The subject of Book XIII. 1-6 is the evil 
of death. Chapter 7, which explains that the death of the 
Christian martyrs takes the place of baptism, Seems at first to 
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be altogether irrelevant to the subject. But from Augustine’s 
own words (at the end of 7) we understand why he inserted it— 
to show that even for the martyrs, death is in itself an evil, and 
only becomes a good by the use they make of it. 

Book XIII. 21 and XVIII. 42-44 both refer to the Bible, and 
admonish the Christians to hold it in great reverence. XIII. 
21, which explains that Paradise as described in the Bible may 
be interpreted allegorically, but must also be accepted histori- 
cally, is not directly related to the argument, but it gives weight 
to what was said in the preceding chapter about the perfection 
of body that our first parents possessed. In XVIII. 42-44, 
Augustine recounts the circumstances under which the Scrip- 
tures were translated into Greek, and he commends the authority 
of the translation. These chapters follow naturally 27-41, 
which treat of the prophecies contained in Holy Scripture, still 
they are not a definite part of the plan. 

Book XIX discusses the appointed ends of the two cities. A 
bit of wholesome advice to rulers (16) is cleverly wedged in 
between a chapter on man’s free will (15) and one on the joys 
of peace (17). In chapter 19 of the same book, Augustine 
deviates from the subject again, to impress upon his readers 
that it is not the dress or mode of life that makes a man a Chris- 
tian, but rather conformity to God's commandments. Hell, the 
nature of its punishment, is treated in Book XXI. In chapters 
14 and 15 Augustine turns aside to consider the troubles and 
temptations of this present life, and encourages the Christians 
to bear with patience the former, and to struggle with courage 
against the latter, if they wish to avoid eternal misery. Instruc- 
tions of the same type are found in VIII. 25, XI. 10, 25-28, 
XIV. 25, and XVI. 27. 

All these digressions seem to arise from Augustine's eagerness 
to instruct the Christians in matters concerning which he 
believed them to be ignorant or in doubt, or to admonish them 
to the practice of virtue. They are defects inasmuch as they 
are obvious departures from the main subject. We find other 
ory ance tmnt te Geen uP uw Seite Qos SIA That UGE LOL, 
bab tuey pertain directly to ihe argument. and, of course, are 
not included with these which mar ine pian. Tor exampie, iu 
pr oU iu ase Ina el ae geen eas i nate en ear 
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‘he exhorts all. to embrace it. But this ts a real addition to the 
main argument that the pagan gods are not worthy of worship. 
. The second class of defects in the plan is closely related to 
the first, as it also comprises explanations that are departures 
from the main line of argument. (III. 4, 8, in 21, 25, IV. 12, 
18, 15, 16, VI. 11, VII. 11, 12, IX. 4, 11, X. 10, XIII. 9-11, 
XVI. 9, 11, XVIII. 9, 10, 17, 18, 37-41, XIX. 18, XXII. 6.) 
However, Augustine's object in them is not so much to instruct 
the Christians as to expose the falsity of his enemies’ views, 
and to show the inconsistency of their customs. In a few 
instances, he deliberately pauses to reflect aloud, as it were, on 
some absurd practice of the pagans. This is the ease in Book III. 
8, when he comments on the foolishness of the Romans in entrust- 
ing their city to the helpless Trojan gods, and also in 25, when 
he remarks the utter inconsistency of building a temple of Con- 
cord on the scene of seditions and massacres. Again in VII. 
11 and 12, he ridicules the many surnames given to Jupiter to 
indicate his numerous offices—Victor, Impulsor, Stator, eic., 
and even Pecunia, on account of his riches. Other digressions 
of this same kind are found in IV. 12, 18, 15, 16, and X. 10. 
They are really side-thrusts at the Romans, and do not help the 
argument, 

In Book III. 2-3 Augustine shows that the fall of Troy could 
not have been a punishment sent by the gods on account of the 
adultery of Paris, for these very gods themselves committed 
adultery, and he cites as examples Venus (wife of Vulcan) and 
mother of Aeneas by Anchises, and Romulus son of Mars and a 
vestal virgin. Then to prevent his readers from thinking that 
these myths about the parentage of Aeneas and Romulus are 
true, he breaks off in chapter 4 to quote Varro’s opinion to the 
contrary, thereby proving that not even the Romans themselves 
believed in them. In chapter 21, there is a short paragraph 
telling that Asiatic luxury was introduced into Rome during the 
period which Sallust had described as the best. Augustine him- 
self notes this little digression and gives the reason for it in the 
same chapter. In VI. 10, Augustine, after speaking of how 
Seneca censured the civil theology of the Romans, adds in chap- 
ter 11 this philosopher’s opinion of the Jewish religion. The 
only connection that this has with the main subject (the worship 
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of the false gods) is Seneca’s observation that the Jews knew the 
reason for their rites, and this could not be said of the Romans. 

Twice in Book IX Augustine leaves his theme to dwell on 
certain pagan views. In chapter 4 he takes up the opinions of 
the Peripateties and of the Stoies concerning the passions, and in 
11 the teaching of the Platonists that the souls of men, when 
disembodied, become demons. We find in Book XIII, which 
treats of death, a good many paradoxical statements about the 
exact moment of death, and whether a man can be alive and dead 
at the same time. (9, 10, 11.) These seem to arise rather from a 
confusion of terms than from any real difference of opinions. 

Chapter 9 of Book XVI is an interesting argument proving 
that the existence of Antipodes is altogether incredible. This 
conclusion was quite in accord with the scientific opinions of 
the times. The reason why the topic is introduced here is 
that Augustine wanted to account for all men living at the 
time of the deluge. We find another incorrect statement in 
chapter 11—that the name Hebrew comes from Heber and that 
Hebrew was the original language spoken before the confusion 
of tongues at Babel. However, as Rickaby remarks, “ Errors 
of this kind are not to be imputed to St. Augustine, but to the 
age in which he lived.” ° 

In Book XVIII there are several breaks in the narration of 
the history of the two cities; in chapters 9 and 10, Augustine 
discusses the naming of Athens and of the Areopagus (accord- 
ing to Varro’s account); in 17 he examines Varro's story about 
the transformation of the companions of Ulysses into beasts, 
and in 18 he investigates whether or not man can be so trans- 
formed by the power of demons. In 37-41 he proves that in 
spite of statements to the contrary, the prophetic records in 
Scripture (which he has just been quoting) are more ancient 
and reliable than any fount of gentile philosophy, and he shows 
the discord of philosophic opinions in contrast to the concord 
of the canonical Scriptures. None of these explanations and 
side-remarks pertain strictly to the history that Augustine is 
mvinm and «^ avo dofeeta m the plan. 
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reason for the introduction of this topie here is to,show that 
peace, the end of the City of God, is to be found, not in doubt, 
but in the certainty of Christian faith. In Book XXII Au- 
gustine offers, as one of the:chief arguments in favor of our 
own resurrection; the miracle of Christs resurrection and as- 
cension: In chapter 6 he digresses to contrast the motives that 
. Christians have for believing in the divinity of Christ, with 
those of the Romans in worshipping Romulus as a god. 

Practically all of the digressions which we have noted in this 
second class of defects treat of some pagan view, either to refute 
it or to confirm it. As in the case of those included in the 
first class, it is chiefly the fact that they are only loosely con- 
nected with the subject that makes them defects in the^plan. 

Class III consists of unnecessary arguments added to the 
proof. (I. 20-24, II. 14, 15, V. 9,10, 11, VII. 34, 35, VITI, 11, 
X. 21-82, XI. 22, XII. 12, XIII. 24.) Sometimes they seem 
to result from an over-anxiety on ‘the part of the author to 
convince his readers. For example, in Book I sufficient proof 
has been given in chapters 17 and 19 that it is unlawful to 
commit suicide even to save one's virtue, and the example of 
Lucretia has been aptly cited. But Augustine is not yet satis- 
fied, and he goes on in 20-24 and in 27 to offer further evidence. 
We find instances of this same defect in II. 14-15, and in 
VILI. 11, but in these two latter cases, the arguments are even 
more uncalled-for and remote from the subject. 

Sometimes these additional proofs seem to have come to Au- 
gustine as after-thoughts. Varro’s story about the sacred books 


of Numa in VII. 34-35 exemplifies this. After Augustine has. 


finished his argument that one, God is to be worshipped instead 
of the many false gods of the pagans, he relates how, when 
the books were discovered in which Numa, under the influence 
of hydromancy, had written the causes of the sacred rites of 
the Romans, the Senate, instead of preserving them, ordered 
them to be burned. It adds little to the proof, and the argu- 
ment would have been complete without it. ‘The same is true 
of XIII. 24. 

Again, Augustine occasionally goes out of his way to answer 
objections. If these objections are reasonable and suggest them- 
selves naturally, they do not mar the plan, but we have ex- 


amples of exaggerated difficulties that it seems a waste of time. 
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to discuss. In AIL.» 12, after treating of the origin of the 
world, Augustine endeavors to answer those who ask why man 
was not created at an earlier date. He himself recognizes the 
futility of such a debate, for he says that “no matter at what 
earlier or later period man had been created, this controversy 
about the commencement of the world's history would have pre- 
cisely the same difficulties as it has now." V. 9-11 and XI. 22 
are similar examples. | 

Books X. 21-32 is the longest continuous digression in the 
twenty-two books, covering as it does, about twenty-seven 
Teubner pages. It treats in general of the power demons 
possess over the human soul, and how they are to be overcome 
according to the Platonists’ teaching, and how according to 
Christian tec. "ng. It is certainly a digression from the main 
subject of the book (that good divinities desire latreia worship 
to be paid to God alone) and we have included it in this third 
class of defects, because Augustine seems to have intended. it 
as an additional argument against the false gods. However, 
insofar as in it he explams Porphyry’s doctrine concerning the 
purification of the soul, it belongs to the second class, and as 
it also instructs the Christians how to resist the wiles of evil 
spirits, it might have been placed in class I. 

As we said, Augustine goes into useless details, and we have 
discussions which, if they were brief, would fit into the plan 
very well, but on account of their unnecessary length, become 
real defects, composing class IV. (II. 21, VIII. 24, XII. 16, 
XV. 10-15, XVI. 9-12, XIX. 12, XX. 13, 26, XXII. 8.). Proba- 
bly the best example of this is in the last book, where, in 
chapter 8, the fact of miracles is offered as a proof of the di- 
vinity of Christ. To show that miracles are not a thing of 
the past, but are still obtained by those who pray with faith, 
Augustine relates in detail the occurrence of twenty-five miracles 
that had taken place in his own day, and had either been wit- 
nessed by himself personally or by some friend of his. The 
argument is good, and the number adds to its weight, but it 
duco aut perigin "moediatelw to the anbject. and it is decidedly 
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as it is an additional argument after the proof is complete, 
but what is most irregular is its length. 

While relating the history of the two cities from Adam to 
the Flood in XV, Augustine takes up the great age and gigantic 
stature of the Antediluvians in 10-15. This is not altogether 
irrelevant to the subject, and if one or two paragraphs only 
were devoted to it, would not seem a defect in the plan. But 
the discussion is spread out over fifteen Teubner pages. Other 
less striking examples that may be included in this class are 
VIII. 24, an explanation of the teaching of Hermes; XII. 16, 
an examination into the question as to whether or not God 
always had creatures over whom to exercise sovereignty; XVII. 
9-12, a detailed commentary on the eighty-ninth psalm; XIX. 
. 12, the story of the Giant Cacus; and XX. 13, 26, the inter- 
pretation of passages from Scripture. 

The fifth class of defects consists of repetitions. (IIT. 8, 
IV. 15, 26, VI. 9, VIII. 12, IX. 6, 8, X. 15, XVI. 25, XIX. 
21-24, XXII. 2, 10). These sometimes arise from the neces- 
sity of recalling something in a former book that pertains to 
the subject at hand, sometimes from a desire to give emphasis 
to a fact. They are not very frequent, and when they do occur, 
we find that usually new material is introduced together with 
the old, or that the matter is treated from a different point of 
view. For instance, in Book II chapter 8 ff. Augustine has 
discussed fully the immorality of the scenic plays, and the 
wickedness of gods who would demand such worship. He reverts 
to the subject several times again, notably in IV. 26, but here 
he inserts the story of Titus Latinus not given in I, which 
adds weight to the statement. In Book IX, chapter 8 repeats 
some of what was said in VIII. 14, 16 about Apuleius's opinion 
of the divinities, but whereas in VIII the main purpose is to 
explain the nature and rank of these divinities, the point stressed 
in IX is that they are no better than men. 

Book XIX. 21-24 is a long digression (which might also be 
included in classes JI and IV) concerning Cicero’s De Repub- 
lica. It repeats much of the material in II. 21, but on the 
whole, it views Cicero’s work from a different angle. In II, 
the fact that Cicero recognized the corruption of morals at 
Rome is the principal theme, while in XIX, the argument that 
according to his definition there never was a Roman state, is.. 
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given prominence. ther repetitions of this nature are VI. 9 
(of VI. 1 and of IV. 11) ; VIII. 12 (of the preceding chapters, 
especially 5); X. 15 (of 13) ; XIV. 8, 9 (of IX. 4, 5); XVI. 
25 (of XV. 3); XXII. 2 (of XII. 14, 17) and 10 (of X. 12 
and XI. 15, 16). Also III. 8 (of I. 3) and IV. 15 (of 3) 
which have already been mentioned as defects in class II. Slight 
repetitions, such as XII. 14 (of XI. 4) are not noted. 

Finally, St. Augustine betrays a fondness for determining 
the inner meaning of words and the symbolical signification 
of numbers. (X. 1, XI. 18, 30-31, XII. 17, 19, 20, XIII. 11, 
24, XIV. 7, XV. 20, XVI. 4, 5, 6.) Usually digressions of 
this sort are short, but we find a few that are long enough to 
be defects in the plan, and these may be divided into three 
groups. The first group deals with numbers. XI. 30, 31, treat 
of the perfection of the numbers 6 and 7; XV. 20, of the 
significance of the number 11; and XII. 19 of the infinity of 
numbers taken collectively. None of these chapters contribute 
anything to the argument, and they seem to be simply pious 
reflections of the saint. The second group contains the mean- 
ings of words. X. 1 gives the derivation of latreia and religio ; 
XIII. 11 has, at the end, an interesting note on mortuus est; 
XIV. 7 makes a distinction between amor and dilectio as used 
in Seripture. The third group treats of the meaning of terms: 
XI. 18 of antithesis; XII. 17 of the eternal times; XII 20 of 
ages of ages; XIV. 4 of caro, flesh; and XVI. 4, 5, 6, of certain 
passages in Genesis. These explanations help in some cases to 
make matters clear, but they are unnecessarily detailed and 
somewhat forced. Besides those mentioned, there are a few 
others of the same class, but too brief to be considered defects 
in the plan: XI. 11, XII. 2, XIII. 24, XIV. 8, XVII. 6, 
XXII. 5. ' 

In looking over these six classes and also by referring to 
the table, we notice that although each book taken as a whole 
conforms to the general plan, some of these books are in them- 
selves much less regularly constructed than others. In Book X 
are than half ia marked ae marring the plan, and in XY. XTY. 
ena oci bot ODORE Uu ACC ix, Gd ee ee 
hardly any deviation at all in Books 11i. Al. ava XKL We 
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‘according to the plan, and it is toward the middle and end 
that most of the digressions occur. . ` 

In Book IV Augustine goes into unnecessary details concern- 
ing the different pagan gods, but their very multitude helps 
to make their weakness more evident; in V. 12, he explains 
why he has discussed the matter so fully. The apparent con- 
tradiction regarding the subject-matter of Books IV and V 
(mentioned above in this article) may be explained .thus: 
Augustine intended to prove in IV, first that the extent of the 
Roman empire was not due to the false gods, and. second that 
_ the one true God granted it to the Romans as a reward perhaps 
for their natural virtues. However, he went into such detail 
proving his first point, that he felt it necessary to defer the 
treatment of the second to another book. 

We may conclude then, that on the whole St. Augustine 
follows his original plan in its broad outlines. However, he 
diverges from his subject to discuss matters only loosely con- 
nected with it, whenever some plausible reason urges him to 
do so. Sometimes these digressions are almost unconscious, 
and result from St. Augustine’s vast erudition, or from his 
zeal for the spiritual welfare of his readers. But no matter 
how far he wanders from his subject, he returns bye and bye, 
and takes up the thread just where it was broken off. 

This conclusion agrees in general with what Rickaby and 
Bardenhewer have written of the plan of the City of God (cf. 
note 2). If Schanz, when he calls it “eine Sammlung von 
Essays,” means a collection of connected essays, with a definite 
plan, the City of God may be justly pode thus. De 
Labriolle’s remark that the City of God “était à Vorigine 
qu'un écrit de circonstance ou de polémique," and Weldon’s 
statement that “the De Cwttate Dei did not in its execution 
wholly correspond with its original design seem to us to be 
rather.vague, and open.to misunderstanding. Augustine’s first 
incentive was without.doubt to write a refutation of the charges 
made against the Christian religion. He began this defense of 
Christianity. by -attacking paganism and the State representing 
paganism, and so the first ten books are destructive. With this 
accomplished, the natural inclination was to present Christianity, 
and the ideal: Christian or spiritual state, and so the last twelve 
books are constructive. However, it is quite evident from ‘a 
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passage already quoted (Book I. 35, quoted above in this 
article) that Augustine had conceived this constructive treatise 
before he actually commenced to write his work, although it 
may not have occurred to him when he first decided to repudiate 
the charges against the Christian faith. Furthermore, judging 
from what they say later in their discussions, both De Labriolle 
and Weldon seem to have this in mind, although they do not 
definitely say so. 

There is then clearly no essential difference between Augus- 
tine’s proposed plan and his completed work. It is true that 
minor points were changed as the structure grew, but the frame- 
work remained as St. Augustine conceived it before he entered 
upon his monumental task. 
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DRAVIDIAN RESEARCHES. 


1. Sounds and symbols. 


Long experience has shown that subscript dots lack legibility ; 
that if they are set properly at first, they often disappear in the 
course of printing; and that where they are really printed, they 
may be too small to be readily seen: a fault painfully illustrated 
in: Bloch’s Formation de la langue marathe, where the tiny dot 
of 7, a much-used letter, almost calls for a magnifying glass. 

I here use a prefixt dot to mark reverted linguals: 
t.d.n.8 .2.1.r. The other series of consonant-symbols are 
labial p b m f v w; dental or alveolar i dnédiszs2zlréF 
(palatalized) ; prepalatal c (Bohemian 2’) £ (Bohemian D’) A 
(Spanish Ñ) ç (German cH in ECHT) j (German J) A (Portu- 
guese LH); postpalatal or velar b g « x y; glottal? (occlusive) 
and h. Special symbols for voiceless sounds are supplied by 
capitals, as JV L R. The glottalized occlusives of Kolarian are 
written °k "c "t 7p. 

Brühui f and v are said to be labiodental; in the other 
Dravidian tongues v seems to be commonly bilabial, or both 
bilabial and labiodental indifferently, so the letter v must be 
understood to have either value. In dealing with the literary 
languages, I use c and £ as transliterative symbols for the ancient 
simple sounds: modern speech regularly has instead affricates 
resembling those of English CHARGE. In spoken Telugu these 
affrieates have become ts and dz before non-palatal vowels. 

Tamil is here transliterated in accord with native spelling, 
which represents all occlusives as being voiceless. Spoken Tamil 
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has a fricative, varying from s almost to c, for a single c between 
vowels or at the beginning of à word. Otherwise a simple Tamil 
occlusive-symbo! now corresponds to a voiced sound between 
voiced sounds; between vowels the sounds are said to be com- 
monly fricative— 8 for d written as i, and y or even A for g 
written as k. Spoken Tamil has alveolar ndr for written nh, 
and alveolar ££ or iir for written RA; intervocalic Æ has be- 
come voiced but is more strongly trilled than ordinary r; before 
a consonant either ¢ or r may be used for written E. Modern 
Kanara and Telugu have r for older R. 

The letter e means a very open sound resembling our A in 
HAT, and ọ is like our aw; ë is like the E of BAKERY; 2 stands 
for a vowel apparently similar to Rumanian I; à in theoretic 
forms represents vowels of unknown quality; a grave accent 
marks uncertain or variable length. 


9. Tulu and Kodagu. 


The well-known main divisions of Dravidian speech are north- 
western Bráhui, northeastern Kurukh-Malto, central Góndi-Kut, 
southeastern Telugu, southwestern Kanara-Tamil, and Tulu. 
The last of these is spoken near the southern end of the Kanara 
region, but its linguistic position does not agree with its place 
on the map. The three dialects of Tulu are markt by the word- 
forms Wü- = sū- == tū- (see), according to Manner (TID). If 
it is right to connect these words with the equivalent Kanara 
n0.d-, Gondi hu.d-, hu.r-, Kui sü.d-, sü.r-, Telugu cüc- 
(< *tü.dc-), apparently derived from a root *snu.d which 
became *sNu.d outside of Kanara-Tamil, it seems clear that 
the likenesses can hardly be accidental: Tulu was formerly in 
contact with Góndi-Kui, and probably also with Telugu, from 
which it is now separated by Kanara territory. 

The Tulu change of dr or .dr to dz, as in ádzt (six), vondzi 
(one), beside Tamil aku <*.satraé and onku < *o.n.tra 
< *oro.n.t, allows us to assume a Tulu development of *way- 
kialrü thru *band£edzi to bandzi (belly, heart, inside). The 
Capes a E ee deem eo in Panracant of) nv LO PHD OE ARU i3 
vih r as ip san Paomil gia feix). and py RUI iydi 
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without a nasal, is the source of Kanara basik later basuru 
and Tamil vayiRu (belly). Kui shares with Tulu the change 
of r to 2: Kul mündA and Tulu müdZi correspond to Góndi 
mü.n.d, Telugu mi.du, Kanara mūRu, Tamil minku 
< *mutra (three). 

Tulu commonly changes a simple / to r: kar (foot) — Gondi 
kal, Telugu kalu, Kanara kal. later: külu, Tamil kal; tare 
(head) == Góndi tala, Kui tldu, Telugu tala, Kanara tale, 
Tamil talai < *ialas (BSOS 1928 4.770, AJPh 1928 49. 340) ; 
për (milk) = Bráhui pa.L, Góndi pal,.Telugu palu, Kanara 
pal later halu, Tamil pal. Kui has .d for 7 following a vowel: 
kü.dw (foot), pà.du (milk). These similar alterations of I, 
lacking general parallels'in the other Dravidian tongues, may 
imply a fairly recent close connection of Tulu with Kui. 

As the result of stress-displacement Góndi has lost the inter- 
rogative vowels, and has the interrogative-basis b-, corresponding 
to Kui wnb-, emb-, omb-, wmb-. In Kui the five vowels, 
i~ €- d- 0- U-, are used as interrogative-bases. Tulu has inter- 
rogatives from the e-basis, and also from the o-basis. The 
o-interrogatives have direct parallels in Kui alone; their near- 
est kindred in southern Dravidian seem to be the rare 
o-demonstratives of Kanara, 6.tu and su (so much). 

Tulu has àr « *ahar (those) without a hiatus-filler; Kui has 
aaru:< *ahar, beside the variant avaru, with an unsettled v 
indicating a late addition of the hiatus-filler; Góndi has 
6.7 < *awar < *ahar corresponding to the developments found 
in southern Dravidian outside of Tulu: Telugu varu < *awar 
< *ahar; Kanara avar, Tamil avar. 

Tulu hast < *is (you); Kui has $nu for *iu < *īsu < *is, 
with the ending of änu (I), but without initial n; early Telugu 
has wuj< *isu < “is; but in preliterary Kanara-Tamil the 
nominative *% became ni under the influence of the general stem, | 
as seen in the genitive *nd or ni(n)na, the dative *nakkà, and 
the accusative *nasan (BSOS 1928 4. 771, AJ Ph 1928 49. 339). 

.Góndi distinguishes two simple past tenses, a preterit made 
with i£ or ¢ and an imperfect made with d. ‘Similarly Tulu 
distinguishes tite (he has seen) and tūje (he saw). This dis- 
 tinetion must have once existed elsewhere, but it has been 
generally lost. Telugu has an aorist and Kanara and Tamil 
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have a single past tefise corresponding in form. to one of the 
Góndi tenses. 

In early Dravidian apparently verbs were formed from the 
demonstratives 4 and a, and from the interrogative e. They 
must have meant ‘say this’, ‘say that’ and ‘say what’; but 
afterward the differences were lost and ‘say’ became the gen- 
eral meaning. Kanara has two forms, an- and en-. Tamil has 
only en-, but a lost *an- is represented in the causative anupp- 
(send — cause to say [a message]). Tulu has two forms, an- 
and in-, but the form an- may have been borrowed from Kanara, 
the literary language of the Tulu region. Góndi and Kui have 
in-, in accord with the Tulu form differing from those of 
Kanara-Tamil. 

With such agreements between Tulu and one or both-of the 
central tongues, contrary to what is found in Kanara-Tamil, it 
is plain that the ancient geografic position of Tulu was nearly 
central, adjoining that of Góndi-Kui. 


In the fourth volume of the Linguistie Survey of India, Konow 
discusses various features that distinguish the Dravidian tongues, 
and puts Kodagu and Tulu wrongly in the middle of the Kanara- 
Tamil group. This mistake is repeated by Grierson in the 
recently printed portion of the first volume (1927). The sounds 
d and [in Kodagu peda, Tulu pudar, Kui pada, Góndi pa.rél 
< “polar < *pudar < *pitar (name), beside derivatives of the 
palatal occlusive c in the equivalent Kanara pesar and Tamil 
pejar: < *picar < *pitar, show that Kodagu and Tulu are out- 
side of the Kanara-Tamil group. The change of *pitar to *picar 
seems to be a special feature of Kanara-Tamil, unless it is to 
be assumed for the Kurukh verb pindz- (name), which might 
represent *pific- < *pican < *picar, with n taken from Aryan 
naman. 

Tamil has pér as a contraction of pejar. Telugu has péru 
(name), but its history was different from that of the Tamil 
word. ‘Telugu has c in vacci for “warci (having come), beside 
SOT (PSL FOR Caer? ANAVIY GUOCL.L KOCIE € wes NULL deti 
later changed to an affricate. after a consonani. but became a 
fricative between vowels. A Telugu change oi "pitur io *picur 
Teel, UMC, E E Gea Oey GING Gaines JN IG Nin pote ey Lares 
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vrélu < *veral == Tamil viral (finger). "Telugu mirélu, a vari- 
ant of modalu — Tamil mudal (beginning), allows us to assume 
the dévelopment pēru < *prér < *pedar < *pitar, with a dis- 
similative: loss of r. Telugu Lol represents the older form 
of Kodagu peda. 

Brabui uses -4 (the) as a suffix with attributive adjectives. 
The other Dravidian tongues have a or à (that) as an ordinary 
adjective, except that in most varieties of Góndi the corre- 
sponding pronoun is used instead. In Dravidian, as in English, 
two nouns may be combined with or without a genitive-ending. 
Apparently the oldest Dravidian genitive-ending is -a or -d, 
representing the demonstrative just mentioned. In Kanara the 
genitive-ending is -d, -dà, -na, -.na or -ra. Kodagu has -.da 
and -ra: the form -.da stands for *-.1.da < *-.lda, generalized 
from ava.da < *ava.lda (her) and the ordinary plural-ending 
~a.da < *-a.lda. 

Much of the vocabulary of Riilaea is like that of Kanara or 
Tamil. In Kodagu ndénw (I), ace. jenna, dat. jenaki, gen. 
j2.da, and ninu (you), acc. ninna, dat. ninaki, gen. ni.da 
and ninna.da, we find forms similar to those of Kanara, aside ` 
from the genitives. Evidently ninna.da may be the Kanara 
genitive ninna combined with the Kodagu suffix. But jē.da 
and ni.da lack parallels in Kanara-Tamil. 

The loss of final consonants is common in Kodagu, which has 
peda for *pedar, and ava.l-, nom. ava (she), avan-, nom. avi 
(he), tbbar-, nom. tbba (two persons), corresponding to Tamil | 
ava.l, ovan, iruvar. Kodagu nānu and ninu, with some of their 
inflectional forms, were taken from Kanara.. The older Kodagu 
words were probably *é== Telugu ënu (I), with the genitive 
*né for *né — Telugu nā < *ena; and *i== Telugu wu (you), 
with the genitive *ni== Telugu ni < "ent < ina. The change 
of *ina to ni, a distinctive feature of Telugu and Góndi-Kui 
(AJPh 1928 49. 341), led to the use of - as a genitive-ending 
in Telugu and Kui. A differently directed influence of *ni, 
beside the nominative "$, produced Kodagu *né for *nà as the 
genitive of *é. Kodagu ni.da is *ni with the usual ending 
added; *né likewise became *né.da, and then jé.da under the 
- influence of jenna and jenaki. Géndi or Kui would explain 
Kodagu ni.da; and Kui might explain peda, but it would not 
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account for jé.da, urfless we go back to the time when Kui had 
ē in dnu < *én (I). Apparently the basis of Kodagu is Telugu. 

Corresponding to Kanara /.* and Tamil ki.r (under), 
Kodagu has ki and kida (GC 20). We might try to explain kī 
as coming from ki.r, with the sound .r simply dropt because it 
is unknown in Kodagu. But it is hard to explain kida from 
Kanara or Tamil; and as a native formation we should expect 
-.da, the common genitive-ending, instead of -da. Telugu has 
ki and kinda (under). Kodagu ki may be Telugu; kida looks 
like a blend of the two Telugu forms. 


3. Voicing. 


Brahui has ed as a variant of & (that); in the plural éfk, k is 
the regular plural-ending of nouns. The history of the word é is 
not known, but the endings of éd and éfk correspond to those of 
the Kanara equivalents adu and avuga.l. Kanara has avu as the 
older plural of adu, perhaps belonging to a period earlier than the 
distinction of adjectives and substantives (BSOS 1928 4. 771) ; 
avuga.t has taken on the ordinary plural-suffix of neuter nouns. 

Bráhui and Kurukh-Malto seem to agree with the other 
Dravidian tongues in voicing (or not unvoicing) a simple 
occlusive after a nasal. But from Brahui bt.t- (throw), 
pok < *poki (lost) beside Kanara bi.d- (throw), póg? < *pdki 
(gone), and from Kurukh-Malto ëk- == Telugu ég-, Tamil ék- 
(go), it appears that the northernmost tongues lack the voicing 
of intervocalic occlusives which is regularly found in central and 
southern Dravidian, including Tamil as spoken tho not as 
written. The neuter-ending -d, kept in Bráhui with a loss of 
meaning, just as Latin case-endings are kept with a loss of 
function in French son FILS < SVVM FILIVS, shows that final 
consonants do not generally become voiceless in Brahui, as 
occlusives and fricatives commonly do in Catalan, Dutch, Ger- 
man and the Slavonic tongues. The f of Brahui zaf (ear), 
beside v in Góndi kari, Telugu cevi, Kanara kivi (ear), is 
analogic, taken from the plural rafk, which has normal f for v 
ie "n AE eit yd veh p U ha RATA PSRP parm Or TIPS 
OSagulas would bo "reg, parle with Aylan (message) beside 
the ~lural balara: 

CIOM AU pra < "prasu < “pres, Coliespuuuing tU uiay 
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béras (rice), we may perhaps infer a genemal unvoicing of occlu- 
sives in ancient central Dravidian. If we can trust the evidence 
of native spelling, all occlusives were voiceless in early Tamil. 
Apparently preliterary Kanara shared with Tamil the unvoicing 
of occlusives; but afterward simple occlusives became voiced 
between voiced sounds, so that the basic voiced or voiceless ' 
quality is hard to make out. Tamil kutirai (horse) is pre- 
sumably derived from kuti- (jump). In Kanara kudure 
(horse), as in the spoken form of Tamil kutirai, now pronounced 
kudire(?) or kudure(1), the former t has changed to a voiced 
sound. The old ¢ of Kanara-Tamil, or of some other Dravidian 
tongue which had voiceless occlusives between vowels, is kept 
in the word-form kurta (horse), found in Savara, a Kolarian 
tongue which has also borrowed other Dravidian words. 

From Bráhui muri, Góndi malol, Kui mra.du, Telugu 
kundélu, Kanara mola, Tamil mucal, mujal, Kurukh müüjà, 
Tulu muger, mugger, mujer (hare), we may infer a basic *midal. 
Brahui has ? < *én (I); apparently Bráhui likewise changed 6 
to the closer vowel @ in muri, which looks like a loan-word from 
Góndi. In Góndi malél < *molal < *mudal < *madal we find 
sound-changes similar to those of Gôndi pae.rol < *polar 
< *pudar < *pttar (name). Kui has s.du or 1.d.du corre- 
sponding to Tamil il (house), and ari— Telugu adi (that): 
mrā.du is a normal development from *midal, with the stress- 
displacement that is a common feature of central Dravidian. 
Telugu probably formed *madél < *medal < *midal, parallel 
with vrélu < *veral — Tamil viral (finger). In kundélu 
< *kwmadél the prefix may be connected with a lost equivalent 
of Tamil kuti- (jump), now represented by Telugu kudiñc- 
(shake up — cause to jump) ; the voicing of k to g in Telugu 
gurramu (horse) could have come from the intervocalic position 
in nā *kutra (my horse), ni *kutrà (your horse). For Kanara 
we should expect *mosal corresponding to the Tamil forms; 
mola was constructed from the plural molaga.l < *molaka.l, 
which was taken from an earlier form of the Góndi plural 
malohk, perhaps *molahka.l. Góndi is now spoken about a 
hundred, miles from the northern end of. Kanara territory. 
Kurukh müjü seems to represent an ancient borrowing from 
Tamil. The loss of final consonants caused *asan (he) and 
*asa..l (she) to be confused in Kurukh, with the result that 
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the neuter dd was taken to express the feminine (BSOS 1928 
4. 774) ; similarly mija has lost its final J. 

The Tamil variation between mujal and mucal marks the 
existence of two ancient dialects: one of them voiced c between 
vowels, while the other changed c to an affricate early enough 
for it to escape voicing. In Tamil pejar < *picar < *pitar 
(name) and mujal < *mical < *mital < *midal, the different 
vowels may indicate differing stress, altho there is little or no 
evidence of stress-displacement in early Kanara-Tamil; or per- 
haps, since the forms mujal and mucal indicate two dialects, 
we should assume that pejar represents a third ancient dialect. 
From the common Tulu change of / to r it is clear that Tulu 
mujer might be merely a naturalized form of the Tamil word. 
But muger and mugger are native developments; they agree 
with Tulu avu or au (that), the formal equivalent of Kanara 
adu, in showing that ancient intervocalic d is lost in Tulu, 
wheras ancient ¢ has become d in Tulu pudar < *pitar (name). 
Beside hiatus-filing v < w in southern Dravidian we find also 
g«gw«w and gg« gw « w: thus Telugu has müguru, 
muguru, mugguru (PGT 325), as variants of müvuru — Tamil 
müvar < *muhar (three persons). Apparently *midal developt 
thru *muwal or *muwar to mug(g)er in Tulu, with hiatus-filling 
w in the place of the lost d. Thus Tulu, probably alone among 
the southern tongues, eontains evidence of the ancient distinc- 
tion between voiced and voiceless occlusives. Parallel evidence 
is perhaps to be found, for central Dravidian, in Kui pada 
< *pitar (name) beside mrü.du < *midal; but pada was 
probably derived from *pitar thru *prda, and the retention of 
d might be explained by the dissimilative influence of contact 
with r, if *prda was contemporary with the change of d to r 
between vowels. 


4. The past tense. 


In Kurukh a past participle is made with -kd, as eska from 
es- (break). The corresponding past tense lacks & in tho third 
peusew eco Nr Ge neo er Ee Inc anor: Pues gir, Sa. 
2 eskei, f. isi, 3 enas, 1. esë; plural 1 oskam, f. esam, 2 eskar, 
f. eskai, 3 esar. f. esmi. Instead of the glottal occlusive, a few 


verbs have v or zero alternating with k, as in amas (he said) 
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beside änkan (I said), kéras (he went) beside kirkan (I went). 
The i-suffix is sometimes given with 4j or j, as Gnijas or Gnjas. 
Many verbs have an added suffix between the stem and the 
ordinary endings: bartskan from bar- (come); zottkan from 
zos- (dig into), with normal £i for st; usskan from ui- (plow). 
There seem to be three general forms of such suffixes: we may 
call them the c-suffix, which has become tš or dž; the í-suffix, 
which becomes d after n; and the s-suffix. In Brahui, Géndi- 
Kui and southern Dravidian we find s as a derivative of c, but 
evidence of such a change seems to be lacking in Kurukh-Maito, 
so the s-suffix can hardly be a variant of the c-suffix. The latter, 
however, may represent a palatalized form of the í-suffix; In 
otskan beside hò- (take) we find a remarkable stem-variation: 
apparently k was at first added to the emfatic imperative *o, 
and later extended to the entire present-future stem. The same 
variation appears in khé- (die), with the past ketiskan. If 
Kurukh cz represents an ancient b, the k of the past-suifixk may 
stand for older g, or for kk, which seems to escape the change 
to a fricative in Kurukh-Malto: Kurukh móz- (eat) has the - 
past mokk(h)-. 

Malto verbs distinguish Sides in the singular of the second 
and third.persons. If the transcriptions given in the Linguistic 
Survey are trustworthy, Malto has lost the glottal occlusive. 
Otherwise the Malto treatment of the past tense agrees closely 
with the Kurukh treatment. Malto has -ken, and often -eken, 
corresponding to Kurukh -kan. Probably Kurukh usskan came 
from something like *ufsekken or *ufsegen, s being kept because 
the contraction to usskan was later than the change of st to tt 
in cottkan. 

Bráhui has a present participle in -isa, but is said to lack a 
past participle. The formant of the affirmative past is usually 
à or ë, sometimes s, rarely k or g; the negative past has ¢% ‘The 
ü-sufüx probably corresponds to the à of the Kurukh third 
person; ë may be a contraction of ia, as found in Kurukh ämias — 
and other verbs.. The s-suffix is derived from c in kask- (died), 
bass-. (came), tiss- (gave), mass- (became) beside Kurukh 
kettsk-, bartsk-, tsitsk-, mandzk-, and in ass- (was) beside - 
Góndi ast (been). The retention of suffixal k in kask- is ex- 
plained by the Kurukh participle kettškā: the common use of 
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the word as an adjeetive favored the preservation of the k. 
Aside from the words just mentioned, the Bráhui s-suffix com- 
monly follows a weak vowel, as in bisis- from bis- (ripen): it 
may represent c, or ancient s, which seems to be kept between 
vowels in Bráhui, as in Kurukh-Malto. The older use of £ to 
form the affirmative past, in accord with the other Dravidian 
tongues, is shown by Bráhui sutt- (dig) < "khust-, cognate 
with Kurukh zott-: it is a past which has been taken for the 
general verb-stem, like lend in English (for older lene). 

In Kui the suffix of the past is commonly i£, rarely d or s; 
-& is added to form the past participle. Góndi has an imperfect 
formed with d; a preterit formed with tt; a past participle in 
in -t%, -džī, -st; and another past participle, intransitive or 
passive, in -tal. The participle in ~ may take a second suffix, 
-kun; likewise -tal is a compound, its older element being 7, 
which is a common formant of the past participle in Kanara 
and Tamil. Gôndi has the preterit hatt- (went) from han-, 
beside the imperfect hand-. The suffix of the imperfect is 
properly d, but the normal loss of n before tt, in hatt-, itt- from 
in- (say), titt- from tin- (eat), and other commonly used verbs, 
caused nd to be considered the general suffix of the imperfect, 
and produced kind- from kī- (do), guhand- from guh- (seize), 
vand- from, va- (come), beside the preterits kit-, guht-, vàt-, 
where ¢ has replaced tt after a consonant or a long vowel. 
Gôndi verb-stems ending in 7 have extended the d of the imper- 
fect to the present, the future and the infinitive. In many verbs 
the ¿t or t of the preterit may be added to the entire stem, as in 
niti-, a variant of nil- — Tamil nil- (stand), and likewise in 
tatt- (bring) except for the stem of the imperative and of the 
negative, (a. r- — Kanara iàr-. Góndi nitt- (< *niltt-) is the 
formal equivalent of the Telugu aorist ntlui-, where ít has 
become £ after a weak vowel. 

Brigel divides Tulu verbs into six conjugations (G'T1), repre- 
sented as having the following suffixes of the imperfect and 
perfect in the masculine singular of the third person: (1) -że 
and -dide, (2) -de and -ide, (3) -je and -de. (4) -je and -/e. 


oe) -i»t dii -iU, (o) -ift eua ml rub T ratus CLOncLy vlt 
uecled with Góndi-IXui, buc has long been under the iniluence 
of Kanara, the Hierary langnage af the Tulo region. Tl hes lost 


checking nasals except after a main-strest short vowel, so the 
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distinction of d and £ in the 5th class maye be said to agree with 
a Góndi distinction of nd and t. The 4th and 6th classes like- 
wise have ¢ in the perfect; the j or 4j of the imperfect corre- 
sponds to a past participle in -4, presumably connected with the 
i-participle of Kui. The forms of the other three classes seem 
to show a confusion of the tense-suffixes. In the 1st class the 
perfect is evidently a new formation made by adding one suffix 
to the other. 

Telugu has a past participle in -5, from which the stem of 
the past tense is made by adding t (< tt); and an aorist made 
with d or t, corresponding in form to the past tenses of Góndi. 
Many verbs have a past participle in -ct or -si (with s < c), 
and its added consonant is extended to various forms belonging 
to the present. _ 

In Tamil the past participle, forming the basis of the past 
tense, is commonly made by adding -it or a t-suffix (-tu, -ttu, 
-niu), rarely by doubling the last consonant of a stem. Where 
the past participle ends in -» the consonant n is added before 
ihe endings of the past tense. The Kanara formations are 
mostly parallel with those of Tamil, except that d is added 
instead of n after -4. As the result of normal sound-changes 
Kanara generally has d where Tamil (as written) has nt or ¢ 
between vowels; Kanara has nd after a main-strest short vowel. 
The doubling of a stem-consonant seems to represent two historic 
developments. It is found in connection with k (g) or a con- 
sonant made with the tip of the tongue, in both languages. In 
Kanara nakku== Tamil nakku (having laught), beside the 
stems Kanara nag--—'Tamil nak-, the suffix seems to be a k 
corresponding to the northern k-suffüx of the past mentioned 
above. With other sounds the doubling probably came from 
assimilation of a ¢ or d. Thus in Kanara i.t.tu (having put) 
beside the stem t.d- < *t.¢-, we see the usual Dravidian adapta- 
tion of a dental to a reverted lingual. In Kanara eccu (having 
thrown), with the general stem ts- < *ic-, we may assume 
ecc- < *iec- < *itt- and *ic- < ¥it-, t being palatalized by 4 as 
in pesar < *picar < *pitar (name). If the Kanara form tavu- 
tappu (having ended) is rightly quoted (KL 102), it is pre- 
gumably an analogie innovation; no other verb with a final labial 

admits doubling in Kanara or Tamil. 
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The k-suffix of the past, found in the northernmost tongues, 
is not properly a tense-mark. In Kui the ending of the infini- 
tive is -pa, -ba, -va or -a. From Winfield’s account of Kui (GK) 
we learn that most verbs form a derivative indicating multiple 
or repeated action: I will call it the multiplex. It is generally 
made, where the infinitive-ending is -a, by adding E to the verb- 
stem; and where the infinitive-ending includes a labial, by 
adding that labial; a few verbs take a double suffix pk. Exam- 
ples are kür- (fall), with the infinitive kira, having the 
multiplex kürk-, with the infinitive kirka; ves- (speak), with 
the infinitive vespa, having the multiplex vesp-, with the infini- 
tive vespa. Every infinitive in -pa or -ba or -va belongs, as a 
matter of form, to a multiplex-stem. This is natural enough, 
since an infinitive commonly does (or may) include the sense of 
multiple or repeated action. The E-suffix of the past, in northern 
Dravidian, is evidently a mark of the multiplex; but it happened 
to go out of use except in the past, and thus has become a tense- 
suffix. In Góndi the participial suffix -kun, mentioned above, 
is perhaps & remnant of the multiplex. In Kanara-Tamil the 
future tense is made with p or b or v, a multiplex-suffix which 
has, like the k-suffix of the northern tongues, gone out of use 
except for a single tense. In Tamil the labial-suffix of the future 
is replaced by & in the neuter of the third person: a puzzle 
which is explained by the equivalence of the k-suffix and the 
p-b-v-suffix as marks of the multiplex in Kui. An older state 
of affairs is seen in Kanara, where the suffix -ku or -gu (earlier 
-cum or -gum) is used for the third person without any dis- 
tinction of tense (KL 146). In Tamil the infinitive-ending is 
sometimes -a and sometimes -ka: like its Kui equivalent, it may 
exclude or include the mark of the multiplex. 

The Kurukh-Malto treatment of verb-forms is sufficiently 
illustrated above. For the other languages examples will make 
clearer the foregoing statement of general principles. 

Brahui tiz- (put), present tizi-, future tizd-, past tizä-, nega- 
tive present-future tizp(a)-, negative past tista-. The suffix of 


ia poet ae tet bak ae ds diaannorared Tram 


2 fev iorins of the preseni-futu"e tenses, wiiero p is cis Disi Ue 
iormani of tho multiplex. Similarly bis- (ripen), bisi-, 085-, 
piene, hivnlay-, histu- +t ii- € uay, kaha-. kuhó-. kash, fayoley . 
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kasta-, with the s of the past added to the negative. The lost 
past participle is represented by pók (lost) — Kanara pógi 
< *poki (gone). 

Góndi kī- (do), imperfect kind-, preterit kit-, past participle 
kisi(kun), passive participle kital. Kui gi- (do), past git-, 
attributive past participle giti, infinitive giva; multiplex gipk-, 
past gipki-, attributive past participle giphkitt, infinitive gipka. 

Telugu céj- (do), aorist céjud-unu or cét-unu, past cés (4) t-ini, 
past participle cési; kon-,« *ko.n- (buy), aorist kon(u)d-unu 
or ko.n.d-unu, past konit-int or ko.n.t-ini, past participle koni, 
present kon(u)cunn-dnu, present participle kon(u)cunu, attri- 
butive present participle kon(u)cunna, abstract noun konw.ta 
or ko.n.ta; nil- (stand), aorist nilut-unu, past nilictt-ini, past 
participle «c, present milucucunn-ünu, present participle 
nilucucunu, attributive present participle nilucucunna, abstract 
noun nilucu.ta. The c of the past participle nie: has been 
added to the forms of the affirmative present, making the 
apparent stem niluc-, except for the infinitive and the imperative. 

Tulu tü- (see), imperfect tūj-, perfect tit-, past participle 
tūji; bür- (fall), imperfect bürij-, perfect bürud-, past participle . 
büri. 

Kanara ir- (be), past ird-, past participle irdu, future irp-, 
indefinite third person irku(m); gej- (do), past gejd-, past 
participle gejdu, future gejv-; nil- (stand), past nind-, future 
niv-; nó.d- (look at), past nó.did-, past participle né. dt, 
future noó.duv- or nó.rp-, with normal .r for .d before a 
consonant. Tamil ir- (be), past wrunt-, past participle iruntu, 
infinitive 4rukka, future wrupp-, with irukkum as the neuter 
of the third person; cej- (do), past cejt-, future cejv-; nil- 
(stand), past ninE- < *nilnt-, infinitive niRka, future niEp-; 
ntókk- « *nd.dg- (look at), past nókkin-, past peace nokket, 
infinitive nókka, future nokkuv-. 

From the foregoing it appears that early Dravidian had past 
participles in *-t, *-si, *-ct; the formant of the imperfect was 
(< d?), which was doubled to express a more limited past or 
perfect. In the northernmost tongues a loss of final i, as seen 
in Bráhui zaf beside Góndi kavi (ear); caused s and c to become 
formal equivalents of f. Elsewhere the general loss of medial s 
reduced the three participial suffixes to two. "Telugu is remark- 
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able in keeping both -i dnd -ci. Géndi has -£$2, -dZi, -si, repre- 
senting *-ci as modified by preceding sounds. Kui has -4 nearly 
always, -si < *-ci being restricted to the few verbs that have 
adopted s as the suffix of the past tense. The southernmost 
tongues, Kanara, Tamil and Tulu, have lost *-ct; the -£$w of 
the spoken Tamil past tense is unconnected, being merely a 
palatalized variant of the neuter ending -ttatu after i, parallel 
with ancient *picar < “pitar (name). Góndi alone keeps up the 
historic formal distinction of two past tenses; Tulu keeps the 
distinction of meaning, but shows confusions of form. 

The Telugu aorist, corresponding in form to the past of the 
other languages, is commonly translated ‘ would ? or 
“might '. This change of meaning has a close parallel 
in Spanish, where the old pluperfect has become a past future 
(DIERA — DARÍA) and subjunctive past (DIERA == DIESE). 








5. Dravidian *ke. 


Brahui ka-, Kurukh khé-, ke-, Malto kei-, kej-, Góndi sav, 
sã-, Kui sü-, Telugu cà-, Tulu sai-, Kanara süj-, sd-, Tamil cà-, 
ce-, Kodagu tšà- (die). 

The oldest of these forms seems to be ket-, kej-, or ke-. 
Kurukh has added A to the stem of the present and future, 
probably in analogy with the variable ho-, o-, explained above. 
Bráhui has normal a for e, as in ani == Tamil enatt- (what). 
Before vowel-suffixes the Brahui stem becomes kah-: it is not 
clear whether the h—an extremely unstable sound in Brahui— 
is a mere hiatus-filler or represents sm as found in the dialectal 
variant kasn-; Bráhui has initial h for sm in hur- (see) from 
the root *“snw.d. Outside of Brahui and Kurukh-Malto the 
verb changed to kie-, kid-: these forms are kept in Savara, the 
Kolarian tongue mentioned above. The change of a lengthened 
e to à is common in Dravidian, the lengthened nominative from 
the en-basis making Góndi ana (< *énén), Kui anu, Tulu jan, 
Kanara dnu, Tamil jan (I). 

The forms with vowel-breaking are represented by Tamil ce-, 


z , Milanss | lanes tina AQI J z : à " ui es ra ..07 
li nut eee e. PAG CORRE TEL LEN AAD FUEL UIA LAR Gee Lasst 


7 cleewhero, Jn Vamil eek used before vowel-sunixes, Æ is 
derived from hiatus-filling g < gw < w, as in makki — Malio 
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end-position (mükk < *mük < *mugé < *muwä < *musü). In 
Góndi, Kui, Tulu, Kanara, former initial c has regularly be- 
come $s. Géndi has sai- before vowels, sã- before consonants, 
and similarly Kanara has sáv- as a variant of the future sájv-. 
In Telugu and Kanara the influence of forms with à has altered 
e to a: Telugu has the past participle cacci for *cecew corre- 
sponding to Kurukh kettš-, and the aorist catt-unu for *cett- 
unu == Tamil cett-én; Kanara has satt- for older *cett- — Tamil 
cett-. Kodagu has a likewise in the past tsatt-, apparently taken 
from Kanara; its irregular imperative tšā.l- has borrowed ./ 
from bà.i- (live). 

in most of the Kolarian tongues, except Savara, we find go'c 
. (dead) or something similar; the isolated Kurku of central 
India has góen. From forms used in other Austrie tongues, it 
appears that the root was *et or *it, which became *goit by 
combination with a prefix in Kolarian. Initial consonants seem 
to be free from changes of voicing in Kolarian. If Kolarian 
*goit or any other g-form was the source of the Dravidian verb, 
it would seem to imply for early Dravidian in general a con- 
dition like that of modern Tamil, which lacks initial voiced 
occlusives in the isolated form of native words. 

The initial consonant of *ke differs from that of Brahui zaf, 
Kurukh zebdà, Malto ve8vu, Gondi kavi, Kui kriu, kiru, Telugu 
cevi, Tulu kebi, Kanara kwi, Tamil kātu (ear), of Bráhu zan, 
Kurukh vann, Malto zanu, Gôndi kan, Kui kanu, Telugu kannu, 
Tulu ka.n.ni, Kanara ka.n(.nu), Tamil ka.n (eye), and of 
Bráhui zal, Kanara kal(lu), Tamil kal (stone). The nearer 
source of the northern x is presumably kh; a further source 
might be gh. Singhalese has, like most or all of the Dravidian 
tongues, lost the ancient aspiration of occlusives, so that Dra- 
vidian *khal and Singhalese gala (rock) may have the same 
basis, *ghal. 

6. Dravidian *dtat, *üt. 

Kurukh tat-, Malto tei-, tej- (send), Brahui at-, Gondi fa-, 
Kui ta-, Telugu fé-, Kanara tà- (bring), Tamil tà- (give); 
Brahui ti-, Kurukh tši-, Malto £&-, Góndi si-, Kui si-, Telugu i-, 
Kanara i-, Tamil i- (give). 

Kurukh has the adverbs ajjà (there), 1774 (here), corre- 
sponding to the demonstrative adjectives à and 7. If these or 
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similar words were combined with *4at, slight sound-changes 
could have produced the verbs in the list given here, having the 
apparent bases "iae and “att. In Bráhui, aside from the past 
és-, which might have come thru *éts- from *dtaic- or *dtais-, 
we find ata-, ati-, as variants of at-: the oldest of the three 
forms is probably ata-. The meaning of Tamil tà- (give) may 
have developt under the influence of Aryan da-, which would 
have necessarily become ta- in ancient Tamilian utterance. It 
is true that Kanara tà- sometimes means ‘give’ also; but 
preliterary Kanara probably shared with Tamil the general 
unvoicing of occlusives, so that the Aryan word, mispronounced 
with i, could have influenced both languages. | 

Br&hui ti- has the present éti-, with a parallel imperative éte: 
these forms may have come from *àü£$ with a stress differing 
from that which produced ti-. Kurukh has ¢stt¢§ corresponding 
to Góndi kis, Kanara kiccu (fire). We should expect *itts: 
apparently *“kiccd became “ciccé by assimilation. Likewise 
Kurukh has isittSkan (I gave) for “tittskan: *ttcc- became 
*oicc-, and produced *et- for *ti-, so that the Kurukh stem is 
now tsi-. The same development produced Malto tši-. In 
Góndi-Kui the past participle *tici became *cict by assimilation 
and changed the general stem to *ci-, which has developt nor- 
mally to si-. Góndi keeps sist < *cici; Kui has lost it, having 
sit- as the past of st-. Savara, a Kolarian tongue, has borrowed 
fi- (give): it was perhaps taken from Kui before the initial ¢ 
was changed to c. 

In southern Dravidian apparently the imperfect *itid- or 
"4hi-, with the first vowel assimilated to the second if they 
were originally different, contracted to čit-, which had the form 
of a perfect and produced the general stem i-. Kanara has the 
past itt-; Telugu has the aorist itt-, and a parallel past parti- 
ciple icci, which may be a contraction of an ancient "vc. 
Tamil has changed the past to int-, probably under the influence 
of tani- (gave). Telugu shows many lines of connection with 
Góndi and Kui, but the development of "dii separates it from 
them and puis it beside Kanara-Tamil. Tulu seems to have 


t F3 T * fs *g t -— Í i oss oM 2q e T i =7 
- i , 171 * atk "VES kaiaia CX? "€ ~ 
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Desi iaken fvoui Kanara. 
Keon Winfield?s work (OK) we learn that Kui verh-stems 
take a special suftix if the object of the verb ijs "me^ or 'us^ 
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or ‘you’. The simplest form of the dufix is a; a presumably 
older one is ara. The r-suffix is partially attacht to Tamil tà- 
and several of the verbs meaning * bring? in the list given above. 
Bráhui has atar- for ata- before vowel-suffixes. Góndi has ta.r- 
in the imperative and negative, .r being the normal representa- 
tive of ancient r after a vowel: Góndi ma.rü — Tamil maram 
(tree). Telugu has ¢é-, with the variant tēr-, in the infinitive, 
imperative and negative. Kanara has the future tarp-; the 
imperative ta(ra), plural tarri; and the negative tàr-. Tamil 
ià- has the past fant-, and the imperative éa, plural tarum; . 
otherwise the stem is tar-, not only for the future and negative, 
but also for the present. Tulu has r in the causative tarpé-. 
And Brahui changes ti- to tir- before vowel-suffixes. 


7. Dravidian *po. 


Brahui pók (lost), Kurukh-Malto pol- (be unable), Telugu 
po-, pa-, Tulu pó-, Kanara põ- later hd-, Tamil põ- (go). 

Some of the Kolarian tongues have a verb sin-, sén-, Són- 
(go), apparently derived from *sin, and the same root is repre- 
sented in Dravidian: Bráhui hin-, Góndi han-, Kui sal- (go). 
The more general Dravidian word is *po. Its meaning is some- 
what changed in the northern tongues; the 1 of pol- is a negative- 
suffix. ‘Telugu has po-, pa-, as variants of the usual pó-, in the 
imperative. Kurku, a Kolarian tongue, has bọ- (go), evidently 
borrowed from Dravidian. This word, used in a language con- 
taining few Dravidian elements, was probably based on the 
Dravidian imperative, and seems to imply a form with initial b 
as the older Dravidian basis. In that case we have further 
evidence of a general unvoicing of initial occlusives in early 
Dravidian, corroborating the slender evidence of *ke. 

Modern Kanara commonly has h for older p not in contact 
with a consonant. This development was apparently connected 
with the Kanara change of initial v to b. In early Kanara 
probably all occlusives were voiceless, as in Tamil. When initial 
v changed to b, the difference between b and p became distinctive 
in certain word-forms. In order to make the difference clearer, 
many persons strengthened p to ph, which later developt thru 
ftoh. A spread of the use of h made it so general that it was 

finally adopted in literary Kanara. It is noteworthy that the 
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neighboring Marati, as spoken, has f corresponding to written 
ph: a development perhaps connected with the Kanara forma- 
tion of f from ph, just as the change of f to h in Gascon and 
Spanish seems to be connected with the general absence of f 
in Bask. 


Epwin H. TUTTLE. 
WaauiNaTON, D. C. 


i è 
ON THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVE COM- 
POUNDS IN LITHUANIAN. 


In his grammar of the Lithuanian language * Schleicher makes 
the statement that all compounds, whatever may have been the 
declension of their final component as a simple word, are de- 
clined as contracted -jü-stems (masc. -is or, if accented, -ys, 
fem. -é). Excepted are only the compounds with ne “not”, 
as neprietelius “ not-friend ", “enemy”, and the two -i-stems 
vié$pats “Sovereign Lord” (*viedis “guest”:? pats from 
palis, originally “lord”, “master”, now==“ self”) and pry- 
širdis “region about the heart”, “breast” (pry “near”: 
Sirdis “ heart”). Further investigations into this phase of the 
language, however, brought to light a continually increasing 
number of exceptions, until K. Buga was able to list several 
pages of them.? A number of these, to be sure, have variants, 
cited elsewhere, which are declined according to rule; e. g. 
storlupa (Buga) but storlipis (KLD.)* “ thick-lipped” and 
darbylaikas (Buga) “ work-period ” (darbas: láikas) but darby- 
latkis (KDL.). In any case it is certain that the law of 
Schleicher, though not as absolute as he supposed, is nevertheless 
of very general application. In my own collection of nearly 
three thousand compounds, about one-tenth, including the forms 
with variants mentioned above, stand out against the system. 

Up until the present there have been two reasons suggested 
for the spread of the contracted -jd-stems among Lithuanian 
compounds. The one, propounded by Bezzenberger,® has to do 
with the word-rhythm and the effect upon the suffix when the 
. primary accent is placed at some distance from the end of the 
word; while the other, advanced by Brugmann,? considers the 


1A. Schleicher, Handbuch der litauischen Sprache, Prag, 1856-1857, 
Bd. I: Litauische Grammatik, p. 132. 

? Of, E. Fraenkel, KZ. 50, 213 ff. 

SK. Buga, Apie lietuvių asmens vardus. Lietuvių Tautos 2, pp. 4ff. 

+F. Kursehat, Wörterbuch der littauischen Sprache. Zweiter Teil: 
Littanisch-Dentsches Wörterbuch, Halle a. S., 1883. The first part, 
the Deutsch-Littauisches Wörterbuch, Halle, 1870, is cited here as KDL. 

5 Beitrüge zur Geschichte der litauischen Sprache, Góttingen, 1877, 
pp. 103 ff. 

° Grundriss 2, 1, p. 124. 
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possibility of the anafogical extension of the IE. suffix io, 
employed in possessive compounds and in compounds with a 
governing preposition as the prior member, to all other classes 
of compounds. The former theory is, I believe, correct for 
certain types of compounds, but the discussion of it 1s confined 
to generalities; the assumption of Brugmann is, as will appear 
later, wholly unnecessary. 

The older “real” (German echt?) or stem-compounds of 
the language, in which a noun or a verbal derivative (nomen 
agentis or nomen actionis) constituted the second member, 
were characterized by the retention, in its strong form, of the 
thematic vowel of the prior member or, as a “substitute”, by 
a so-called composition vowel, usually @ Schleicher was the 
first to notice that this composition vowel bore the primary 
accent of the compound.’ A brief description of the nature of 
this phenomenon will be necessary here, inasmuch as it is closely 
connected with the declension of the compounds. Details will 
be found in J. Kremer's treatise, “ Behandlung der Suffixe in 
der Fuge nominaler Zusammensetzung: im Litauischen” in 
BB. 7, pp. 8 ff. 

The thematic vowel of the masc. -o-stems and of the fem. 
-ü-stems is a or, for the latter, when they are used in the first 
position in composition, less frequently 6 (cf. pónas “ master ”, 
vasara “summer”, vasardlaukis “summer-field”). Not only 
because the great majority of nouns or adjectives enter one of 
these two declensions but also because g represents the neutral 
position, the “ Indifferenzlage ", to which the organs of speech 
most naturally return,? it happens that a often occurs where it 
ought not to be expected, that is, when the prior member is 
not an -o-stem or an -ü-stem. Note brolavaikis “ brother’s 
child”, also brélvaikis (bréhs: vaikas), bulvaskutis “ potato- 
parer” (bùlve: skutu, skustr), dalgalankis “ handle of a scythe ” 
(dalgis: laikis), karondvieté “battlefield” (karüné: vietd), 


"Ibid, p. 132. Schleicher maintained that a composition vowel 
appeared only when a noun was the prior member; cf., on the contrary, 
CME RGU CEES add.) atisvalcr aries came ST HUS Midi of.) her nGA luis 
“ene Wig apeaks aedly,” jauagmartéd “bride? (Jeune a. "oyovnag 74, 
fersliymeiia “the hot season” (kdrstas “hot?). piktägrybis neside 
pikierybis * v had mushroom" (piktes * had"). 

“Kremer, BB. 7, 42 ff. 
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giedrüvillis “cataract in the eye? (giedrüs “clear”: velki, 
vilkti “to draw”), kailüdaris “furrier”  (káilis “skin”: 
daro, daryti “to make”), karvásudis beside kárviudis “ cow- 
dung” (kdrvé: sidas), kelnápalaWeés pl. “worthless trousers " 
(kélnés: palatkis), kryzükaulis beside kryzkaulis “ crotch-bone of 
cattle? (krgzius: káulas), turgüvielé “market-place” (turgus: 
vielà), wpüvieté “river-bed” (upé: vieta). The 6, according 
to Kremer, may be a secondary lengthening of -a-? as in 
Siksnósparnis “bat”, literally “having leather wings” (Stksnd 
* leather ”: sparnas “ wing”), it may represent a locative case, 
as in the example vasarólaukis quoted above? or the 6 of the 
same compound may have developed under the influence of the 
synonym vasurójis. This last is certainly true of -y- in brangy- 
metis “time of scarcity” (brangus “dear”, “costly”: métas 
“period”, * year”), cf. brangybé “ dearth”, or in darbylatkis 
“work-period " (dárbas: latkas), ef. darbysté “activity”. In 
other cases y is the lengthening of the thematic vowel of the 
-i-stems, as in akymirksnis “twinkling of an eye”, “ minute” 
(akis: mirksnis). Often, however, i remains short (the form 
akimirksmis also occurs) ; cf, in addition akiratis “ circle of the 
vision ”, “horizon”, and avikais “sheepskin” (avis: kdils), 
while the u of the relatively few -u-stems is never lengthened, 
with the possible exception of namiidarys “ architect” (KLD).* 
Of. alüdaris “ beer-brewer ” (alas: darati, daryit) and virsulalnis 
* mountain-top ” (virsis “top ? : kálnas * mountain "). Even ë, 
the suffix of the fem. -7a-stems, often receives the accent and 
remains, although it may not have been stressed outside of 
composition. Cf. sawlétekis “sunrise” (sáulé: tekü, tekéti), 
seilétekis beside séiltekis “ flow of saliva? (séilé: teku, tekéti) , 


? Ibid., p. 37. 

10Tf fiis be so, then vaserdlaukis, since its prior member stands in 
a ease form, is an “unreal” compound (German “unecht’’). Other 
compounds, in which the first component is a mase. noun in the genitive 
case, such as rytolitus “morning-rain”, vakarolitus “ evening-rain ”, 
vinodagas “ wine-harvest", are also “ unreal" and do not fall into the 
same category as the real or stem-compounds under discussion. Cf. 
Delbriick, Syntax 3, 140. 

11 Kremer, ibid., p. 42. 
. 1? Sce for the -u-stems A. Alexandrow, Litauische Studien I: Nominal- 
zusammensetzungen, Dorpat, 1888, p. 79. 
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upéplaudis * what the stream has washed away” (àpé: plaudziw, 
plausit). Kremer ** wished to set up the law that the suffix 
vowel of the prior member was retained only when this con- 
stituent was originally oxytonized.'* But it seems to me that 
there is abundant proof that the accentuation of this vowel is 
not only due to the infiuence of the regularly oxytonized -istems, 
-u-stems, and fem. ~d-stems but also to the fact that it was a 
unifying and rhythmical element in the speech consciousness of 
the people. J have counted 130 compounds in which the pri- 
mary accent, resting on the composition vowel (mostly à), is 
independent of that of either member. The accentuation of 
these words is hardly explainable in any other way.*® 

The primary accent of this type of Lithuanian compounds 
was thus, before the almost complete victory of the logical 
principles of accentuation !$ and the consequent expulsion of the 
connecting vowel, despite the presence of the stress upon it, 
placed where it could best serve the interests of the word-rhythm. 
This could the more easily happen, since the Lithuanian accent 
is not bound, as in Latin or Greek, to the quantity of the end- 
syllables. But the same phenomenon has been observed in other 
IE. languages. In Avestan and Armenian, for example, the 
so-called composition vowel spread until it became “fast zu 
einem notwendigen Bestandteil der Zusammensetzung ?.33 Bez- 


?3 BB. 7, p. 8 passim; also PBB. 8, p. 373, note 4. 

14 The rise of a svarabhakti vowel d, as in pipkapaleikis “ worthless 
tobacco ”, between consonant combinations and after voiced or guttural 
consonants, must not be confused with the stressed composition vowel. 
The former is a later phenomenon, appearing after the establishment 
of logical principles of accentuation. Cf. Kremer, ibid., p. 43. 

16 These compounds are all listed in my dissertation, “The Accent of 
Nominal Compounds in Lithuanian”, shortly to be published. This 
article is based partly on that work. 

1° Cf. Masing, Die Hauptformen des serbo-chorwatischen Accents, St. 
Petersburg, 1876, p. 3: “Die Geschichte des Accents der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen besteht nun wesentlich in dem allmühlichen Überhand- 
nehmen und Herrschendwerden des logischen Princips der Betonung ”. 
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zenberger suggests that the main accent of Avestan compounds 
may have been put upon this syllable.!? 1n Sanskrit the length- 
ening of a in ksamdéards, dwükaerás, divataras is probably the 
result of the desire to avoid a succession of four short syllables ; ?° 
while the peculiar accentuation of medhásati (médha), tilá- 
micra (tila), ydvaydddvesas (ydvdyant)?* and the compounds 
with vigvá- and pürva- (vigvádévás, pirvapitis, pirvydstutis ) 
doubtless rests upon the same basis of rhythm as is evident in 
Lithuanian.? In simplicia there is a lengthening of the final 
stem vowel in the fem. forms of words in -mant and -vant 
(-mati, -vait), which is caused by the “ effort to put the original 
stems into word-rhythm with the suffix mati, vati7?2? Cf. 
añjanāvatī, amaravati, yavyavati and the other examples. given 
ihere. I am inclined to see in certain Lithuanian simplicia, 
namely the derivatives from -o-stems in -vimasis, the identical 
expression of rhythmical word-accentuation. Cf. darbüvimasis 
* activity " (dárbas “ work”), gniauziüvimasis “ measuring with 
the fist” (gniauztas “ fist"), grabisSüvimasis “kleptomania ” 
(grabisas “kleptomaniac”), | grieküvimasis “ confession ” 
(griékas “ sin”), 

Bezzenberger, in denying that the ending of the final member 
was extended by the addition of the IE. suffix zo (Lith. -ja-), 
supposes that the original suffix of the second constituent was 
affected by the stress on the so-called composition vowel. He 
describes the process thus: Compounds in which a composition 
vowel is present are more ancient than those in which it has 
vanished.?* As a result of its receiving the primary accent, this 
vowel was lengthened, while at the same time the fall of the 
suffix vowel of the second component to the state of an irrational 


7? Ibid., p. 106 and p. 106, note 1. 

2 H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, Band 4, Heidelberg, 1928, - 
p. 80. 

a W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, Leipzig and Boston, 1889, 
$ 1251e. 

22 H. Hirt, Der indogermanische Akzent, Strassburg, 1895, p. 319. 
' 88. H. Bender, The Suffixes Mant and Vant in Sanskrit and Avestan, 
Diss., Baltimore, 1910, pp. 47 ff. 

24 This is quite true with regard to prior members with original stress - 
on the stem. When the suffix was accented, the thematic vowel is often 
retained. The compound dujékaukis “ gasmask ” is surely not old. 
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vowel was brought about. Its pronunciation inclined towards 
that of e, which palatalized the preceding consonant. Thus, for 
instance, a form vasarólaukies would arise, over the form vasa- 
rólaukes, from vasarólaukas. The nom. sg. would in this manner 
become a contracted -jü-stem and the other cases would easily 
conform. ‘This condition became so firmly rooted that it re- 
mained even after the composition vowel had disappeared from 
most compounds. The system was created; the majority of 
newer compounds succumbed to its pressure. 

On the other hand Brugmann remarks that the use of the 
suffix io in Lithuanian compounds is a common one and that it 
may have sprung from the practice of affixing it to adjectival 
compounds containing a governing preposition and to possessive 
compounds in order to emphasize the adjectival character of the 
compound when the second member is a noun, as in Greek 
homo-páir-io-s beside homo-pátor “from the same father” or 
as in Sanskrit dnv-dntr-ya-s “ situated in the intestines "?5 In 
Lithuanian, as à matter of fact, these classes contain but a very 
small percentage of compounds which fall outside of the con- — 
tracted -ja-declension. But Brugmann argues from the stand- 
point that the “ mutata ”, that is, the possessives, were formed 
directly from the immutata by affixation of the suffix io and 
thus that they (at least the type) are younger than the immutata. 
The opposite conception is now generally taken for granted, 
namely that the possessive compounds are as old if not older 
than the determinative and descriptive compounds.?? According 
to Jacobi, they are abbreviated relative sentences- of. Pre-IE., 
. reduced to compounds on account of frequent use. They were 
thus employed at a time when the copulative verb could be left 
unexpressed and when the relative pronoun did not exist. Like- 
wise the nomina agentis and nomina actionis, compounds with 
& verbal derivative in the second position, corresponded to rela- 
tive sentences which designated a property or a quality of the 
described person or thing. Jacobi calls them relative * Parti- 
cipia der Urzeit? and stresses the fact that their final con- 
stituents occur but very rarely as independent simplicia.  Trom 


35 Grundriss 2, 1, p. 119. 

1 H. Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz, Bonn, 1897, pp. 84ff. Cf. 
also Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 4, p. 38. 

“7 Jacobi, ibid, pp. 20 fI. 
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But this is not all. Jacobi?* bases his theory concerning the 


* synthetic ” compounds, that is, the “relative participles” with 
a verbal derivative as the final component, on the fact that all 
of them are contracted -jü-stems. Although the latter are in 
reality almost countless, nevertheless the following list will show 
how untrue that presupposition is: akétvilka * harrow-sledge ” 
(akédios “harrow”: velkü, vilkti “to draw”), akibrokitas, 
akybrokstas “ disgrace ", “ set-down ”, lit. * eye-butterer ” (akis: 
broskin, brókiti) , akymirka, akymirkas * moment ?, “ twinkling 
of an eye" (akis: mérkiu, mérkti “to wink”), akýpleša * an 
AG. person ”, lit. “eye-tearer” (akis: plesiu, plésti), aki- - 
varas “an open pond on a moor”, lit. “eye-dazzler” (akis: 
vervu, VÉT tt), akizara “a glarer”, a one who stares” (akis: 
žeriù, Zeréti), ankétirat pl. “ — Ó "lite © qua ordi 
(ankstis “hull”: wt, irtt “to break ay, afitralakai pl. “ grain 
of secondary quality ” (añtras “second” : lekiù, lékti “to fly”), 
ausikaras, atiskaras, atiskara “ear-ornament” (ausis: karit, 
karts “to hang”), avikamSa “ sheep-stuffer ?, “ glutton” (avis: 
kem$ü : kimStt), blatizdlauza “ shin-breaker ” = “ a rough road ” 
(blauzdà: láuzau, láuzyti), duobpirasas “ grave-inscription " 
(duobė: para$aü, parasgti), dümlinda “ chimney ”, * funnel? 
(dima: “smoke”: lendà, sit “to crawl”, “to climb”), går- 
linda, garlendà “aperture through which the steam rises from 
the oven ? (gáras: lendu, sti), gárvilkas, gárvilka, garvilka,— 
same as preceding—(velkü, vilkti “to draw Q grynsald, grýn- 
Salas “frost without snow” (grynas “pure”: salu, šálti “to 
freeze”), kiauléda “ pig-eater” (kiaŭlë: édü, ésti), lédiygas, 
lédzyga, ledzyga “ ice-spur ” (lédas: zengiu, Zefigti “to walk ?), 
naktigültas * night-lodging " (naktis: gulià, gulti “to lie”), 
pasturlakos pl. “the lighter, less valuable grain” (pasturas 
4 “last ?: lekiü, lékti-“to fly "), pedialinda, peclinda, pecalnda 
‘wren ”, ’, lit. “that which creeps into the oven ” (pécius: lendù, 
ay pédsakas ^ trace P, “trail” (pédà “footstep”: seku, 
sékti “to follow”), pelekautai pl. * mouse-trap” (pelë: kdunu, 
kauti “to kill”), péinesos “suspenders”, lit. * carried by the 
shoulders " (petys: nesu, nàstt) , Sirdpersa “ heart-ache” (širdis: 
perti impers. “ to pain”), šùnjoda “ a prostitute ”, * one chased 
by dogs” (Sud: jóju, jóti “ to ride”), vaskaras “hook on which 


** Ibid., p. 20. 
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to hang a cooking-pot " (visas “hook”: kari, karti “to 
hang”), Zémgrindas “road laid through a marsh” (Zémé 
“earth”: grindžiù, gristi “to put boards or stones over a piece 
of ground”), Ziemagultas “winter-quarters” (Ziemà: guliù, 
gulti “to lie”), zodmaind “conjugation” (Züdis “word”: 
mainat, mainýjti “to change 7) 95 

Of the compounds listed above those in -as cannot be sepa- 
rated from such words as Latin mentlivagus “ roving through the 
mountains", Greek hudrophéros “the water-carrier”,°° while 
the compounds in -æ are formed exactly like the Latin words 
agricola, homicida, ete., and belong to the oldest stratum of the 
language. The few possessive compounds in -a, buknosà (beside 
bulnósis) * blunt-nosed ? (buküs: nosis), didnosad (beside did- 
nosis) * large-nosed " (didis), gelinosa (and geltnósis) “ yellow- 
nosed” (geltas), gembnosà “hook-nosed” (gémbé), gugnosà 
* pommel-nosed ” (gugà), gumbnosa. “ knob-nosed ” (gumbas), 
tlganosa (beside tlgandsts) “long-nosed” (ilgas), kreivanosa 
(beside krewndsis) “with a crooked nose” (kreivas), kriau- 
nosà (beside kriaunésis) “with a nose like a sword-hilt ” 
(kriaunà), kwmpnosà (beside kwmpnósis) “with a crooked 
nose" (kumpas), pirmakartà (beside purmakartis) “novice”, 
“one on the first level” (pirmas: kartad), storlupa (beside 
storlipis) “ thick-lipped ” (stóras: lupa), may have been created 
on the analogy of the above-mentioned compounds in -a. Such 
forms as devynkalbà “ blue-bird ”, lit. “ nine-voiced” (devynt: 
kalbà, kalbéti “to speak”) and saunorà “ self-willed” (sávo 
“snus”: nériu, noréti “to wish”) could easily (cf. kalba 
* speech ?, nóras “will ”) have provided the intermediate step. 

Further, compounds in which the final member originally 
contained an -i- in the suffix or in which the suffix was preceded 
by é or Z frequently, but by no means always, retain the declen- 
sion of that final member. Compare, for example: barzdskut- 
nycia. “barber-shop” (barzdà “beard”: skutnyéu “ shop”), 
bémgiria “ Tree-forest ", a forest in Labiau (bómas: giria), 
devynmotérius “ one who has to do with many women ” (devynt 


te * „i a PU: [41 - a. “Notte 8 334 7 y LA r ce í 1 
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35 For still other examples see Buga’s aircady uicucioneu orcicie ii 
Meturiu Tavlos 2, pp. 4h. 


? Buga, ibid., p. 14. 
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two wives” (dvi: motérius), galvaküjai pl. “ cephalopodes ” 
(galvà : koja), garnizúnbažnyčia “ garrison church ” (garnizüns : 
baznycia), kiatilkerdzius (beside kiaiilkerdis) “ swine-herd ” 
(Iriadile: kerdzius) , kryzbaznycia “ Church of the Cross” (kry- 
aus: bainycia), lengvaliéjus “light oil” (lefigvas: aliéjus), 
plitislelija * corn-flag ", * sword-grass” (pliugé “ shave-grass ” : 
lelija “lily ?), piur lekus “an eighth” (pusé “a ha 

kurtélius “a quarter”), pussaltysius “country judge” (püsé: 
Saltysius “ judge”), SiénveZa, (beside Siénvezé, $iénvezis) “ hay- 
wagon” (siénas: vežė), zycknyginyéia “ lending library "- (Zyckà 
“joan”: knygin$cia). | 

This should be sufficient proof that the declensional system 
for compounds in Lithuanian, assumed by Schleicher, Jacobi 
and others, is far from being iron-clad. That most compounds, 
however, are thus declined would be evident from any list that 
might be drawn up. Two causes, both working toward the same ' 
end, brought about the wide extension of the system: the posi- 
tion of the primary accent on the composition vowel occasioned 
the fall of the -o-stems and -à-stems, which, being greatly in the 
majority, drew with them by force of analogy the comparatively 
few -i-stems, -u-stems and consonant stems, to the masc. -is and 
the fem. -é of the contracted -;ü-stems ; while the TE. suffix -10-, 
added in IE. times to compounds which, although having a noun 
as final member, are in reality adjectives, aided, among these 
compounds, the rhythmieal process. 

But it is not to be denied that consciousness of the original 
form of the second member in its independent state is often ` 
responsible for its retention in composition. The following list 
of doublets will show that the system just described could have 
spread but gradually and not always effectively: akétvirbalai pl., 
akéévirbalis “ harrow-prong ” ; akikaistas, akikaistis “ disgrace ", 
* shame ”; akYskauda, akyskaudis “ eye-pain ?, akisopas, akyso- 
pis “eye-pain”; apygarda, apygardis “neighborhood”; arkla- . 
ganas, arkláganis “handle of a plow”; butsanga, bitsangé 
“house-door ”; darbgjlaikas, darbílaikis “ work-period ”; gaid- 
gysta, gaidgysté, and gaidziagystis “ cock-crow ” ==“ early morn- 
ing”; gal(v)Zuda, galvzudys “head-killer " — “ murderer ” ; 
küspinas, küspinis, kasüpinis, kasópinis, and also kasápiné “ band 
for the hair”; kélvarta, kélvarter “road-gate”; kirmvarpa, 
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kìrvarpa, but kirmvarpis, kirvarpis “worm-hole”; kraugerà, 
kraugerys, kraujagerys “ blood-sucker ", * vampire”; kratisurba, 
krausurbys “blood-sucker”; kurmrausa, kürmrausis “ mole- 
hill " ; lauküsargai, láuksargis sg. and Lauksargiai (a village) pl. 
* field-watchers "; martmerga, marimergé “ bridesmaid”; nau- 
sédà, nausédys “colonist”; nauveda, nauvedzia, nauvedys 
“recently married man”; pelédnesa, pelédnesó “ field-mouse ”; 
pelenrusà, pelenrtisé “ stirrer of ashes” — “ Cinderella”; pikt- 
Sagas, piktsasis “ bad scab”; pódukra, pódukré “ step-daughter ” ; 
prysirdis (-i-stem) “breast” but also pry&irdé;?' Püstlaukai 
(a village), püstlaukis “waste field”; rytamétas, ritmetis, 
rytmetys “morning time”; saulélaida, sauléleidis “ sunset"; 
ugmakuras “fire-heater”, also ugnaékuris; wzraktas, uzraktis 
“lock”; varndlesa, varnálesis “burdock”, “clotbur”, lit. 
* picked by crows or ravens” ; Zemuoga, zémuogé “ strawberry "5 
zmogzuda, zmogzudys “ murderer ”. 

In the foregoing pages nothing has been said of compounds 
of the type balimargas “white-speckled”, dvingtas “woven 
with two weaving-combs ", jáodbéras “ black-brown ”, 3émmar- 
gas * gray-speckled ”, zalmargas “ green-speckled ”. These are 
examples of looser composition and are merely dvandva-juxta- 
positions of two adjectival elements, in which the prior member 
appears in its stem form and in which the final constituent, as 
„in Lettish,°* is declined as if uncompounded. According to 
Buga,?? the occurrence of forms in -is, as balimargts, dwinýtis, 
jáodbéris, is caused not by the fact of composition but by sub- 
stantivization of the adjectives by means of the suffix -o-, as in 
sénis “old man” beside sénas “old”. The suffix -o- thus has 
a double function; the rhythmical factor, although most cer- 
tainly active, is not the only factor in deciding the declension 
of Lithuanian compounds, nor is it always effective. 


Freperic T. Woop. 
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LITHUANIAN DAMLAKAS, DUMLÁKAS, * CHIMNEY- 
FLUE". 


In Prussian Lithuanian there are two words, each of which 
signifies “flue”, “chimney”, “chimney-flue”. The one is 
damlükas, damalükas, which Kurschat translates “der 
Rauchfang über dem Heerd in der Küche", adding “ vielleicht 
aus dmi, lakas (von lekw)entstanden”. But it is obviously 
impossible for dam-, dama- to have any form of the noun dumas 
“smoke” as its source. Prellwitz says? that damal&kas, with 
svarabhakti development of “d&”, stands for a hypothetical 
form *damlakas (which, however, actually occurs as above); 
and that it is a loanword from the German “ Dampfloch”’, 
“smoke-hole ”, “chimney-flue”. He then compares it with 
the loan-words dambots “ Dampfboot”, “steamboat” and 
damsipis “ Dampfschiff "," “steamship ”, in which the conso- 
nant combination * pf? has likewise disappeared. The devel- 
opment of “ad” after a nasal consonant is not infrequent in 
Lithuanian; ef. durnadagilis “ thorn-apple ”, * plant which has 
the property of making one dizzy” (durnas “raging”: dagilis 
“ thistle”) beside dufndagis “thorn-apple” (durnas: dagys 
“thistle ”) and pirmakartis, pirmakarta “novice”, “one who 
is on the first level” (pirmas “ first”: karta “ level”). 

The other word is duwmlákas, which Kurschat, together with 
a variant form dumolakas, places in brackets to show that he is 
unfamiliar with it. But Nesselmann translates it “das Rauch- 
loch am Ofen ”, * der Schornstein ”, “ die Schornsteinóffnung ", 
adding “ vgl. ruklakas”. This latter word, coming directly 
from the German * Rauchloch" is decisive for the second 
member of the compound: -lakas is from the German “ Loch”, 
* hole ? and not, as Kurschat supposed, from lákas “ der Flug ”, 
“the escape”, a word which stands in ablaut with the verb 


lekin, lékti “to fly”. Kurschat was doubtless led to his sup- 


+ F. Kurschat, Litauisch-Deutsches Wörterbuch, pp. 78a and TTb. 

? Die deutschen Bestandteile in den lettischen Sprachen, Gottingen, 
1891, p. 21. 

* Nesselmann, Wörterbuch der litauischen Sprache, p. 150a. 

‘KLD. 98b: dùmlakas “das Rauchloch, eigentl. Rauchfiug. Vel. 
lekiù fliegen.” Also 98b: dumolakas “ der Schornstein.” 

5 Cf. Leskien, Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen, p. 363. 
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position by a comparison with the compounds pirmlakai or 
pirmlakos (both pl.) “the pure grain which falls to the front 
in winnowing " (pirmas “ first”) and pastürlakos “the lighter 
and therefore less valuable grains which do not fly so far" 
(pasturas “ last"), the second members of which are in reality 
the verbal derivative from lekiü, lékti “to fly ”.° 

The explanation of the existence of these different forms for 
the same word is probably this: Damlikas, damalàükas came 
into the language as a loan-word from the German.’ The first 
constituent, not being well understood, gave way in iime to the 
better-known substantive dúmas, usually pl. dima: “smoke”, 
while the final component, since it was sound for sound identical 
with the verbal derivative lakas from lekiù, lékti, remained. The 
change in meaning, occasioned by this “ folk-etymology ”, from 
* smoke-hole ” to “ smoke-escape ” is, of course, extremely slight. 


FrrepERIc T. Woop. 
Lezzig UNIVERSITY. 
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ARISTOTLE, RHETORIC 3. 16. 1417» 16-20 
(HAEMON AND J OCASTA ADVISING) 


The passage I here discuss occurs in Aristotle’s treatment of 
Narration (épyyois), and of the way in which Narration may 
be used by a speaker who is giving advice. Since advice con- 
cerns the future, there will be less room for Narration in this 
kind of speaking than in either of the other two kinds (epideictic 
and forensic) ; still, you may need to mention things that have 
already occurred, so that the persons you are advising may take 
-better counsel for the future. In so doing, you possibly will 
relate something that you think your hearer may not believe; 
and in that case you must proceed as follows—I quote the text 
of Roemer, which (save for a comma, instead of a period, after 
vióv) is that of Bekker in the Berlin Aristotle, 1831: ` 


» o ? y £ ^ 8 ? * daf Aé v0 ` 8 
dv Ò yj amiorov, tmoxveicGai re kal airiay Aéyew  eX0)s, koi ĉa- 
* 
rarrew ots BovAovrat, olov ù lokdorg 7? Kapxivov èv vd Oidéarod: det 
brixvetrar vvvÜavouévov ToU Cyrodvros TÓv viðv, Koi ó Atv 6 


ZodokAéovs. 


Roberts (in The Works of Aristotle, translated into English 
under the editorship of W. D. Ross, Vol. 11, Oxford, 1924) thus 
renders the passage: 


If any statement you make is hard to believe, you must 
guarantee its truth, and at once offer an explanation, and then 
furnish it with such partieulars as will be expected. "Thus 
Carcinus’ Jocasta, in his Oedipus, keeps guaranteeing the truth 
of her answers to the inquiries of the man who is seeking her son; 
and so with Haemon in Sophocles. 


In a note referring to the words ‘and then furnish it with such 
particulars as will be expected,’ and to ‘the Scholia (Rabe, p. 
248), Roberts gives an alternative translation: ‘Or possibly, 
“and then arrange your reasons systematically for those who 
demand them.” ? 

This passage has troubled commentators and translators; in 
general they wish some change in the words S:ardrrew ols 
BotrAovrar. There has been trouble, too, over the reference to 
Haemon in the Antigone of Sophocles; Cope, for example, gave 
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it up as hopeless. Thirdly, no sound attempt has been made to 
explain the reference to the Oedipus of Carcinus. I shall take 
these three points up in this order, after prefacing my treatment 
of them with the notes of Freese, whose edition of the Rhetoric 
in the Loeb Classical Library, 1926, conveniently assembles a 
number of opinions to which we must refer.! 

Freese writes: 


The difficulty is S&ardrrew, which can apparently only mean 
‘arrange.’ Jebb retains ve, and reads as for ois: ‘The speaker 
must make himself responsible for the fact, . . . and marshal 
his reasons in a way acceptable to the hearers.’ The old Latin 
translation vadiare quibus volunt suggested to Roemer d:astyrais, 
* to the arbitrators they approve.’ 


The last remark really is extracted by Freese from the editorial 
note of Sandys (in Jebb’s translation of the Rhetoric, post- 
humously published, 1909, p. 190): ‘which [1 e., the Latin] 
suggests dvarracGat or diacryrais (as observed by Roemer), or, possi- 
bly, Statryrais émitpérew, ois BovAovra.” This reliance upon the 
mediæval Latin translation, however, goes back to the Renais- 
sance; see the text and translation of the Rhetoric by Portus, p. 
467, and the commentary by his son, p. 350 (* Ararárrew * Arbitrio 
committere”), Spirae, 1598. 

On the reference to Haemon we have from Freese: 


Antigone 683-723. On this Cope remarks: ‘ This last example 
must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in the extant play 
which could be interpreted as [is] required here? According to 
Jebb, the ^ineredibility? consists in the fact that Haemon, 
although in love with Antigone, and strongly opposed to the 
sentence pronounced upon her by his father Creon, still remains 
loyal to the latter. Haemon explains the reason in lines 701-3, 
where he says that he prizes his father’s welfare more than any- 
thing else, for a father’s good name and prosperity is the greatest 
ornament for children, as is the son’s for the father. 


And on the reference to Carcinus we have: 


According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible things 


ta seuleet his omission (follow ser Cope) of ve iater purges nan 
unwarrinted change, and arbitrary Save on the gratuitous assuniplion 
‘laa the qeraphre f (o4 ehoave, Rule. p2 948) bad better marnceript 
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about her son, and pledges her word for "the facts. Cope says: 
‘promises (to do something or other to satisfy him) 


So much for Freese and his quotations. 

Of the three words àurárrew ois Bovrovrat, the last has fared 
best; no one seems to have questioned it, and by general consent 
it refers to the persons whom the speaker (more strictly, the 
giver of advice) addresses. When the speaker must say some- 
thing dwiwrov, something that he thinks the hearer may not 
believe, he must perform the rhetorical processes represented by 
ve and «a£, and then say something that he thinks the hearer will 
like—something that the hearers wish. 

The most likely word of the three to be corrupt is ois, and 
hence the conjecture ós (== &uaerárrav as BojíXovra), by Jebb, 
seems plausible. We might, indeed, accept as off-hand but for - 
the anonymous paraphrast of the Rhetoric (ed. Rabe, Berlin, 
1896, p. 248), who has read ois BovAevra: in the manuscript he 
used as a basis for his commentary: 


éà de "oy * à A 8 - g m Ü 3 ^ M 3 f 
av Ò 9 amioroy tò diyyovpevoy, Set vmwrxvetoOat elreiv Thy airiav 
o 3 t x 8 ^ * b $ X 8 - * 6 t 

v y dmorov Soxet, kal Ourárrew Kai Owkoocuéiv rò Siyyovpevov 
éketyo ois BovAovras oi ákpoaraí, tva èk Tov Aéyev Goa BovrAovrTa oi 
Gxpoarai àAÀ«Ü)s Soxys kal dmoücyópevos Tois üxpoarais' Aéyes yap 
Ta Guppy adrois. 


The paraphrase of the references to Carcinus and Sophocles 
wil be given later. In the part now given, the anonymous 
writer has justified ois by inserting Siaxocpeiv as a gloss for 
diardrreav. And he immediately glosses ois BovAovra: by doa 
BovAovra: (etc.) : 


If what you relate (in your speech of advice) is not likely to 
be credited (by the persons you are advising), you must promise 
to tell the reason why the thing seems incredible, and arrange 
and embellish the thing you relate with details the hearers wish, 
so that, by saying what (all that) the hearers wish, you may seem 
true and acceptable to the hearers; for what you say is pleasing 
to their hearts. 


It strikes me that, if we had to alter ois, we might well take 
a hint from the paraphrast, and read 0ca; and I might recom- 
mend sa but for the suggestion of my friend Mr. W. F. Mc- 
Donald, who instead of ois would like to read oia. As I am only 
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considering possibilities, let me say that in Siardrrew ofa BosAovrat 
we have the change that does least violence of all to the tradi- 
tional text. Either ofa or éoa makes good syntax; ola perhaps 
squares better with the speech of Haemon. Be it added, how- 
ever, that the paraphrast thinks that ‘Haemon is a drama,’ in 
spite of his other references to the Antigone (see Rabe, op. cit., 
Index Nominum, s. vv. AZuov, "Avrvyóvg, Kpéwv), has confused the 
issue about the play of Carcinus, and has led us astray with his 
injunction, ‘ You must promise to tell why the thing is incredi- 
ble) Here as in similar cases, according to Aristotle, the reason ` 
is to be given instanter. 

As for &arárrav, we must explain it by Haemon’s speech of 
advice to his father. Whatever Haemon says in addition to 
vouching for the truth of his story, and showing why the state- 
ment his father may not believe is, nevertheless, true, that addi- 
tional process in his speech is diardrrew [? ofa (or doa) Kpéov 
foóXera]. And so we come to our second point, a speech in the 
Antigone of Sophocles. Let us not forget that the speech must 
be one of advice or counsel, an illustration of the deliberative 
branch of Rhetoric; that it must contain something in the way of 
narration; and that the alleged fact may concern the very recent 
past, just as the advice may concern the immediate future. We 
should recall, too, what Aristotle more than once recommends in 
the Rhetoric, that you make a narration dramatic by bringing the 
past before our eyes, representing it as if it were now occurring, 
and using the actual words of the persons about whom your 
story is told. That is precisely what Haemon does. l 

Cope, as we have seen, gave up the example as hopeless. He 
says (Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 1867, p. 354) : 


Afyov .. . must, I think, be corrupt.  Haemon in the 
Antigone appears in only one short scene, 635-765. The procs 
which must be referred to, if the reading is sound, is v. 683-728, 
in which Haemon endeavors to persuade his father Creon to give 
way, and remit his sentence of death against Antigone. There 
is nothing that can be called 8upygows, ‘ Narrative, at all; nor, 
as far as I ean sco, any ‘ explanation of a paradox or obscurity,’ 
in the sense intended by Aristotle. 


But Aristotle does not here talk of a general ‘ paradox,’ or of 
something obscure to the reader. ‘The speaker is Haemon, and it 
5 
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is his father who is duros, and must be persuaded. It may help 
if we are a little more exact than is Cope. Actually, Haemon first : 
appears in line 626, where the Chorus mark his coming; they 
assume that he is well-informed, and indeed he has heard more 
than he at first divulges. They continue their utterance through 
line 630. Then Creon speaks four lines, of which the last two 
are two questions. Then Haemon makes his first speech, of 
four lines, not a speech of advice, and containing no narration. 
Then Creon ‘makes a speech of forty-one lines (639-80); this 
is a speech of advice, but, being Creon’s advice to Haemon, is 
not the one we are seeking. After this there are two lines from . 
the Chorus—and then Haemon gives his speech of advice to 
Creon, in forty lines, ‘ v. 683-723, as Cope says. Then the 
Chorus utter two lines, Creon utters two, and thereafter Haemon 
makes sixteen short speeches in altercation with his father, the 
first of two lines, fourteen of one line each, and the last of four 
lines (762-5), his exit being marked by the Chorus in lines 
766-7. Any one of Haemon’s utterances is a ‘ speech’ in Aristo- 
tle’s sense. But there can be no doubt that Cope was right in 
settling on the speech of forty lines (683-723) as containing 
Aristotle’s illustration; this illustration, however, seems to end 
with line 704. Yet, despite the fact that Haemon's opening 
speech of four lines (635-8) is one of defense, not of deliberation 
or counsel, Jebb and others involve it in the illustration; even 
Roberts does so, if I rightly understand him, though he also cites 
lines 701-4 in Haemon’s speech of advice. But I take it that 
Roberts has connected the two speeches in order to show that in 
lines 701-4 of the second Haemon * keeps guaranteeing the truth 
of? his *answer? to Creon in thé first (635-8). Roberts, then, 
apparently shares the view that the statement made by Haemon 
which his father is not prepared to believe is that Haemon will be 
dutiful, and acquiesce in Creon's condemnation of Antigone. 

Is it precisely so? When Haemon enters, the Chorus are 
perhaps not very doubtful, though they use their characteristic 
mode of inquiry:* ‘Comes he grieving for the doom of his 
promised bride, Antigone, and bitter for the baffled hope of. his. 
marriage?’ ‘We shall know soon, answers Creon: ‘ My son, 
. . . art thou come in rage against thy father? Or have I thy 


* Here and hereafter I use Jebb's translation of Sophocles. 
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good will, act how I may?’ It must be understood that father 
and son thus far have loved each other, and that Creon's second 
question is not idle. It shows that he is half-prepared to believe 
that the son will continue dutiful. Creon, a supremely confi- 
dent tragic hero, is in fact unprepared to believe that any one 
will doubt his justice and wisdom. Of course he is relieved by 
Haemon’s answer: ‘Father, I am thine; and thou, in thy 
wisdom, tracest for me rules which I shall follow. No mar- 
riage shall be deemed by me a greater gain than thy good guid- 
ance. But Creon's long speech immediately shows that to him 
Haemon's answer was not incredible. He was hoping for that 
answer, and himself dilates on the reasons why it is good. It 
is the father himself who vouches for its propriety. In other 
words, Haemon’s statement is not dwwrov to Creon, nor is 
Haemon required to vouch for it. We must look in Haemon’s 
speech of advice for the thing that Creon is not prepared to 
believe. | 

Thus approached, the matter becomes simple. The thing that 
will strike Oreon as incredible, the thing that will be émorov 
to him, is that people have been upbraiding this model of wisdom 
and justice—I was going to finish the sentence with * behind his 
back, but that is the reason (airíav) why he will not be prepared 
to believe it. Haemon rightly thinks that his father is unpre- 
pared for the story. So he vouches for it, and promptly gives 
the reason why it is credible, so promptly indeed that the reason 
and the incredible thing are given together: ‘It is my natural 
office to wateh, on thy behalf, all that men say, or do, or find to 
blame. For the dread of thy frown forbids the citizen to speak 
Such words as would offend thine ear; but I can hear these mur- 
murs in the dark, these moanings of the city for this maiden; 
“no woman," they say, “ever merited her doom less"? And 
he goes on to narrate the talk he has heard. The story is put 
in the present for vividness, but obviously 1s the piece of * narra- 
tive’ (ynos) for which Cope, and apparently every one else, 
looked in vain. Having vouched, and given the reason, and told 
hio et0rw, iiaeniul voudics ages Cine 100). repealing ine 
‘reason? : * Such is the darkling rumor that spreads in secret? 

Aud then, if he has noi pedo ERU the process, ihe next 
sien 18 Sardrrey ola Kpéur Bovdera:: “For mo, my Tauber, no 


treasure is so precions as thy welfare. What, indeed, is a nobler 
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ornament for children than a prospering sire’s fair fame, or for 
sire than son's?" Here, it seems, with line 704, the process ends, 
for the rest of the speech is counsel, not narration ; but perhaps it 
started the moment Haemon began to tell the incredible thing, or 
at all events when he began to put what his father would not 
like to hear into the mouth of a third person, ‘the city) Aris- 
toile in the very next chapter (17.1418 > 31-3) cites this speech 
of Haemon to illustrate the way in which you can render unac- 
ceptable words more acceptable, by quoting them from another, 
and thus shifting the responsibility from yourself. This rhetori- 
cal device, then, may be a past of the process ŝiarárrev oia 
[or és] BosAovra:. 

As for renderings like that of Freese, You should immedi- 
ately promise both to give a reason for it at once and to submit it 
to the judgment of any one whom the hearers approve,’ obviously 
no such thing is done by Haemon. This luckless interpretation 
goes back beyond Roemer and the ‘ diatraobat vel Starryrais ? which 
he inferred from the thirteenth-century Latin translation 
(vadiare quibus volunt) by William of Morbeka. ‘ Promise to 
give a reason’ is an inheritance, through a line of commentators 
and editors, from the twelfth-century Greek paraphrast, who for 
Veo Xveto0at re kai airiay Aéyew eùbús offers the gloss omo xvetoOat 
eireiv Thv airíay. But the reference to Haemon, as we have seen, 
means nothing to the paraphrast; he got nothing from his 
sources (in the Scholiasts) on that. For us, however, the inter- 
pretation of the passage in the Rhetoric may well begin with the 
speech of Haemon, and from this and the text of Aristotle go on 
to the speech of Jocasta. 

Thus we come to our third point, which concerns a speech of 
` advice (or perhaps more than one) in the Oedipus of Carcinus, 
Is the paraphrast more helpful on this? Let us see. ‘The infor- 
mation he gives does not come from the antiquity that knew the 
play. Our sole reference of any sort to the play from that anti- 
quity is the passage from Aristotle. The paraphrast writes: 

`ó Kapxivos tpayixds momrýs. èv vd Olütroük iro. TQ Spdpari Tis 
ère ròv vióv abro) kal émvvÜávero xal pora mepi ojro0 Tiv 'lo- 
KácTqv, 1j O8 tauryvetro del ciweiv. kal ô Alpov Opüpá oTi’ Kat 


e m~ m ^ 
UmicXvetrau. obros del elmeiv mpos Tov époTOvra. 


Carcinus, tragic poet. In the Oedipus, that is, in the drama, 
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some one was seeking his son, and was inquiring and asking 
about him of Jocasta; and she kept promising to tell (the reason 
why her story was credible). And Haemon is a drama; and he 
keeps promising to tell (the reason) to the person who is asking. 


Need we assume that this travesty of the known situation in 
our speech of advice from Haemon is worse than the interpreta- 
tion of some speech of advice in the lost Oedipus of the younger 
Carcinus? And yet as a travesty of Carcinus it may not be 
worse than some modern translations of the passage from Aris- 
totle. Thus Welldon: ‘as the Jocasta of Carcinus in his 
Oedipus perpetually promises in answer to the man who is look- 
ing for her son? And thus Freese: ‘as, for instance, Jocasta 
, in the Oedipus of Carcinus is always promising, when the man 
who is looking for her son makes inquiries of her’ In these 
cases, * promising’ always implies ‘ to give a reason later. Also 
the vs é&yre seems to have left a trail of bad influence in the 
Renaissance, and down to our own time. l 

What can we infer about the play from Aristotle? First, that 
it contained a speech of counsel from Jocasta; she is advising a 
man to do something, or, perhaps more probably (as Haemon 
. advises Creon), to refrain from doing something. The modern 
translators do not seem to have kept this requisite clearly in 
mind. Nor am I convinced that they all are clear about the 
second, namely, that Jocasta, in advising this man, used narra- 
tion; she made a statement that concerned the past. Thirdly, 


either the statement was one which she thought her hearer. might . . 


not believe, or else, and more probably, the hearer showed that he 
did not believe it. Fourthly, she kept vouching for the truth of 
her statement; and we may assume that she promptly gave the 
reason why the story which might not or did not strike the man 
she was advising as true nevertheless was true, and that she tried 
further to win him by saying things she thought he would like to 
hear, with which she hoped to secure his belief. Aristotle’s first 
and more explicit example surely would illustrate all the succes- 
sive steps in the process, or all three parts of 1t if they were not 
strictly successive but interlaced ; and in his very condensed style 
"loxáory . . . tmoxveirat would stand for the other two parts of 
the process as well; such is his custom, he is hurried in this 
chapter, and he is particularly hurried when dealing with narra- 
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tion in danene speeches, where it has least rooin. Fifthly, 
the tale Jocasta told concerned her son, and she: related' it to an 
‘inquisitive’ man who.wanted to find out something about that, 
son; we shall later discuss the possible meanings of €yroivros. 
All that she said, let us again observe—her story, her vouchings 
for it, her explanation why it is true, her efforts to secure the 
trust and good will of her hearer—all this was designed to per- 
suade him to a course of action, to get him to.do something else 
than the thing he seems bent on doing (eqretv) ; that is | the 
function of deliberative speaking. 


ou WE pass to conjecture, but to a conjecture that looks very certain 


to me, and one that is borne.out by all my preceding points, 
"Who ‘was this inquisitive man? Aristotle says of Jocasta: de 


imcxveiraxz. How often did shé have to vouch for the truth of | 


her story? Haemon directly vouches for his story twice. The 
J ocasta of Carcinus apparently had to do so oftener than. that. 
And the paraphrast, having a sense for. the implication of Greek 


. words, says of the man who is dwwrros, and whose curiosity is - 


so hard to still: érvvOdvero kai: jpdra mep abro? Tyv Toxdaryy. 
When Aristotle is in the rest of the passage so compact and curt, 
there should be a reason for his little pile.of words «vvÜavouévov 


` TOU. Lyrotvros. tov vióv. Further, cyrotyros does not necessarily 


mean ‘the, man who is seeking her son’ (Jebb, and: Roberts), or 
‘the man who is looking for her son’ (Welldon, and Freese) ; 
quite apart from any contingent probability it may just as well 
mean, ‘ who is trying to find out about her son,’ investigating the 
question what became of her son, a: far more likely situation in 
a plot concerning Oedipus. This man would hardly be her first 
husband, Laius, asking Jocasta, ‘What have you done with our 
infant?’ If that-were the situation, the play would not be called 
Oedipus. 

We do not, indeed, know why fener specifies the play by 
its title. When referring to Haemon he does not in the Rhetoric. 


" specify the Antigone by title; in Poetics 14. 1454* 1 he does so 


"Specify; in Poetics 17.1455 *27 he makes Carcinus ‘ Amphi- 
"&ráüs? thé" subject :of:-a “sentence, -and -scholars -have--taken-- 


 Amjhiaraus as the title'of the play. there in question (see, for - 


example, Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889, p. 
797). In such cases, Specification by title may ‘be a matter of 


chance, but in the case of the Oedipus, when the im of the con- 
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text is so condensed, there probably is a reason for the use of the 
word. ‘The reason may be, as in other citations by Aristotle, that 
the name helps out the sense of what follows, and not merely 
. that, with the addition of its author's name, it distinguished the 
play from those by other dramatists on, the same subject, or from 
some other play by Carcinus. This poet is said to have written 
160 plays, of which we know perhaps nine by title; the Oedipus 
is the only one we know of on its part of the 'Theban Cycle. 
But even if Carcinus had written a play involving Jocasta’s sons 
by Oedipus, the tradition hardly admits of a situation in which 
a man would be asking her, ‘ What has become of Eteocles?’ or 
‘What has become of Polyneices?? Nor again is it very likely, 
in the tale of ‘Oedipus, that a messenger from Corinth would 
persist in asking Jocasta, * What has become of the infant? or 
that she would be counseling the messenger. Nor yet again, so 
far as we know the legend of Oedipus from Sophocles, would 
the old herdsman who was to expose or kill the infant on the 
mountain ask Jocasta such a question. 

It seems to me that everything points to a situation, like that 
in the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, in which the hero, now married 
to his own mother, has got an inkling of the true state of affairs, 
and has.learned of the son Jocasta had by Laius.' As in Sopho- 
cles’ play, he is feverishly pursuing his inquiries, and trying to 
find out, not necessarily from Jocasta alone, but perhaps mainly 
from her, what became of the infant. She tells him some such 
tale as the Jocasta of Sophocles’ play tells the hero, and counsels 
him to desist-from the-search,. In her.narration there is some- - 
thing she thinks he will not believe, or that he obviously does 
hot believe. (In Oedipus Rex 1175 the hero is not prepared to 
beliéve that Jocasta had been so cruel as to give the child to the 
herdsman to be killed.) She vouches for the fact, and offers a 
reason why it is not ineredible—say, because the oracle had 
foretold that the child would slay his father; and then she adds 
things that Oedipus would be pleased to hear—say, that since . 
the child is dead, and could not have slain his father, the oracle 
Oedipus has heard, that he must wed his mother, is also unlikely 
to be true. As Sophocles wrote no long speech of advice from 
Jocasta to Oedipus, Carcinus may have grasped the opportunity 
to do so. We may imagine from Sophocles that it would be 
loving advice, summed up in words of wifely devotion. 
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There is, however, a relatively short speech by Sophocles’ 
Jocasta that will exemplify the doctrine of Aristotle; but the 
story concerns the death of Laius (Oedipus Rex 848-58) : 


Nay, be assured that thus, at least, the tale was first told; he 
[the herdsman] cannot revoke that, for the city heard it, not I 
‘alone. But even if he should diverge somewhat from his former 
story, never, king, can he show that the murder of Laius, at least, 
is truly square to prophecy; of whom Loxias plainly said that he 
must die by the hand of my child. Howbeit that poor innocent 
never slew him, but perished first itself. So henceforth, for what 
touches divination, I would not look to my right hand or my 
left. 


Oedipus answers: ‘ Thou judgest well. But nevertheless send 
some one to fetch the peasant, and neglect not this matter.’ 
We may allow that sending for the herdsman does look something . 
like ‘submitting it to the judgment of any whom the hearers 
approve, and Jocasta promises to do so. But that happens: to 
be what Oedipus wishes, and what she, the adviser, also wishes; 
and she closes the episode by saying such things, or as much, 
as he would wish: 


I will send without delay. But let us come into mn house: 
nothing will I do save at thy good pleasure. 
LANE Jooris: 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


. NOTES ON CICERO’S LETTERS 
1. Ad Atticum IX, 13, 4. 


When Cieero is enumerating the resources of Caesar at the 
beginning of the Civil War (March 49) he says: Magnas habet 
certe copias, et habebit non alie ! vectigal sed civium bona. Mad- 
vig proposed Italiae and this was accepted by Müller and. by 
Tyrrell and Purser. It is difficult to see what could be meant 
by a vectigal Italiae in the year 49 B. C. when Italy paid no 


taxes. The Italian tribute had been abolished long ago, the 


vicesima was used for a sacred reserve fund, the port dues were 
cancelled in 60 B. C., and the Campanian publie land was 
distributed in 59. In that year Cicero (ad Att. II, 16) says: 
portoriis Italiae sublatis, agro Campano diviso, quod vectigal 
superest domesticum praeter vicesimam ? There was none worth 
mentioning. If, however, we may read Galliae “we shall have a 

solution of a very old discussion regarding the meaning of Suet. 
Jul. 25, and Caesar (Hirtius) B. G., VIII, 49, 3. Suetonius, 
without giving any date, says that Caesar imposed a tribute of 
forty million sesterces on Gaul. This is usually assumed to be 


in 50 B. C., when Caesar was ending his proconsulship. But- 


Hirtius also states explicitly that Caesar was very conciliatory 


towards the Gauls in that year (ibid. 49, 3). He did not wish . 


to have a new revolt on his hands when he was getting ready 
to cross the Rubicon. Holmes (Conquest of Gaul,? 838) has 


well suggested_that_Caesar_may have imposed this tribute before 


the winter of 51 just as he fixed the British tribute as early as 
54. B. C. (B. G. V, 22). Hirtius! statement that Caesar showed 
kindness to the Gauls in 50 B. C., nulla onera injungendo, would 
square with this view. If then we read Galliae vectigal in 


Cicero's letter we may suppose that Caesar during his last year . 


in Gaul—while being threatened by the senate to have his 
commission revoked—had placed his reliance upon the Gallic 
vectigal of 40,000,000 sesterces. Cicero here suggests that in the 
future Caesar need not depend upon that alone since now he 
would be able to confiscate the goods of Roman citizens at 
pleasure. 
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2. Ad Atticum XI, 23, 3. 


Nune quidem ipse videtur denuntiare; audimus enim de + 
staturi elodi. 

Purser conjectures de statua Clodi, suggesting that Dolabella 
may have offended Cicero by erecting a statue of the infamous 
Publius Clodius. There is of course no other mention of such 
a statue, nor is it easy to suppose that Cicero would endanger 
Tullia’s happiness because of a slight so trivial when he soon 
afterwards says that he was ready to forget the insults of Clodius 
(ad Att. XIV, 13 b). I would propose to read audimus enim de 
Statio M. Clodi. Cicero has just expressed regrets at not having 
his daughter divorce Dolabella, who had misbehaved shamelessly 
in company with M. Clodius (the fivus Aesopi). I assume that 
Statius (a common slave name) is a courier of this M. Clodius, 
the boon companion of Dolabella, and that Cicero had learned 
of Dolabella’s plans from him (de = de ore alicuius, cf. The- 
saurus L. L., IT, 1276). * Now Dolabella himself seems about 
to take the initiative in demanding a divorce; for that is what 
I hear from, Clodius slave Statius." The escapades of Dolabella 
and Aesopus! son in connection with Metella (“ Perilla ”) are 
referred to a few lines above and in XI, 15, 3 (Quin etiam Aesopi . 
fllius me excruciat). In Class. Rev. 1920, 91, I have gathered 
the references to this M. Clodius. He is apparently to be iden- 
tified with the poet Ticidas. 


3. Ad Fam. IX, 15, 2. 


Mirifice capior facettis, maxime nostratibus, praesertim cum 
eas videam primum oblitas Latio tum cum in urbem nostram 
est infusa peregrinitas, nune vero etiam bracatis et Transalpinis 
nationibus. Tyrrell and Purser translate oblitas Latio “ smirched 
by Latinism ”—which is misleading to say the least. Madvig, 
who rightly observed that Cieero would hardly object to the 
propriety of the Latinity of Latium proposed to take oblitas from 
obliviscor and amend Latio to Lati. Other emendations liave 
been offered because of the same conviction. It is to be noticed 
that a few lines further down Cieero praises the wit of the pro- 
' vincial Lucilius, and refers to Granius, Crassus and Laelius as 
especially urbane, though thesé men wrote long after Latium had 
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been incorporated in Roman territory. However, emendation 
is not called for. 

The real difficulty with the passage is Cicero's use of Latium 
in a somewhat unusual sense, referring here to the outlying 
regions and colonies that had been given the jus Lati. In 
Cicero’s day the one best-known region that could be called 
Latium in this sense was of course Transpadane Gaul, and 
Cicero here seems to refer to that region since he not only speaks 
directly of peregrinitas but goes on immediately. to contrast the 
peregrini with the bracati beyond the Alps. In the Brutus (171), 
which was written a few months before this letter, Cicero remarks 
to Brutus that he would soon learn as governor of Cisalpine 
Gaul what faulty Latin was like. A phrase in Sallust’s Jugurtha, 
69, gives a very clear instance of Latium used for the regions 
that possessed the jus Latii beyond Latium proper. In that 
passage we learn that Metellus, in 108 B. C., executed an officer 
of his army; nam is civis ex Latio erat. Since Latium proper 
was then Roman, the officer in question must have been a native 
of some outlying town or colony that had the jus Latii. 

The words of Cicero thus understood have some interest for 
literary comment sincé they seem to refer to the numerous 
Cisalpine youths who were at that time coming to Rome to take 
up literature. One thinks naturally of Valerius Cato, Catullus, 
and Cinna of the previous decade (the letter was written in 46), 
and of Vergil, Varius? and Quintilius who were at the very 
time of this letter apparently studying philosophy and timidly 
beginning to write verses. Paetus; to whom the letter was 
addressed, lived in the Epicurean circle at Naples (Fam. IX, 
25, 2) and attended the lectures of some Epicurean philosopher— 
possibly Siro himself (Fam. IX, 26; cf. A. J. P. 1920, p. 281). 
Cicero who occasionally took dinner with Paetus (Fam. IX, 16, 


? In February 43 a Rufus, who was 2 particular friend of Paetus, had 
with Paetus written to Cicero warning him of some hidden political 
opposition that might prove dangerous (Fam. IX, 24). This Rufus 
may well be Varius Rufus, the friend of Vergil, who wrote the De 
Morte about this time. We have learned from the fragments oi 
Philodemus, which Diels edited in the Abhand. Preus. Akad. 1915, part 
7, that the Neapolitan Epieureans adopted the same independent attitude 
toward Antony and Cieero as did Piso (see especially Philippson in 
Hermes, 1918, 382). 
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7; 928; 26, 3; Att. IV, 9) may have met these young provincials 
there. At any rate the passage may contain a mild criticism 
of the diction or pronunciation of that group, just as elsewhere 
Cicero refers to the faulty Latinity of the Cisalpines (Brutus, 
171; 258; Ad Att. VII, 8. 10, regarding Caecilius). | 


4. Ad Atticum XIII, 31, 4. 


C. Albanius proximus est vicinus: is M. jugerum de M. Pilio 
emit, ut mea memoria est, HS CXV. Tyrrell and Purser com- 
‘ment: “If this is to be understood to mean 115,000 sesterces 
the sum will be too small. If on the other hand we make it 
centies quindecies, or ten million and a half (sic) the sum will ` 
be too great." Whether or not the latter sum is too greaf depends 
of course where the land was, since land very near Rome was of 
course a very different matter from land far from the city. 
Now it happens that we know approximately where the property 
lay that Cicero wished to buy. It was the Scapulanus hortus 
which contained a dwelling and baths (Ad Att. XIII, 29, 2) 
and it was near the city in a part where many people passed 
‘(Ad Att. XII, 37). In Ad Att. XIII, 38, 4, we discover that it 
lay in the Campus Vaticanus (Prati di Castello), for Cicero 
is warned not.to purchase the hortus because Caesar had decided 
to divert the Tiber to the right of that Campus in order to use 
it for military purposes. Since Cicero was ready to pay more 
than 1,200,000 sesterces for the neighboring hortus Scapulanus 
(Ad Att. XII, 25, 1) at a time when he was in financial straits, 
11500 HS per jugerum (or about $900. per acre) would. hardly 
seem to be a very high price for land in the Vatican Campi. 
There is no reason why the number should not be written |.CXV]. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


P THE DATE OF THE OCTAVIUS. 


That the Octavius of Minucius Felix and Tertullian’s Apolo- 
geticus are in some way related is generally agreed. Three 
theories have been advanced to account for this relation: first, 
that Tertullian used the Octavius; second, that Minucius used 
the Apologeticus; third, that both authors went back to a common 
Latin source now lost. None of these hypotheses has been: 
established beyond doubt, but the first appears to be the best 
supported.: Tertullian wrote the Ad Nationes and the Apolo- 
geticus in 197 ‘A. D.? The Octavius cannot have been written 
before about 125 A. D., and must have been written before about 
310. This note makes no pretense of being a full or fully 
documented treatment of the subjects discussed. Its aim is 
strictly limited and is two-fold: first, by adopting and bringing 
together certain arguments used by De Sanctis and by Baylis, 
to show that it is improbable that Minucius wrote between the 
accession of Marcus, Aurelius and the death of Septimius Severus; . 
and, second, to propose a supplementary proof that Tertullian 
borrowed from the Octavius, and consequently that Minucius 
wrote before 161. ' 

In his recent book, Baylis has stated that in his opinion the 
dialogue was written during the latter part of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Later he deals in detail with the question 


1 In Part II of Minucius Felix and His Place Among the Early Fathers 
of the Latin Church (London, 1928), the Reverend H. J. Baylis hus—--——— — 
analysed and criticised the main arguments for and against the three 
theories, and has made out a strong case for the priority of the Octavius 
and for dating it before 161. 

*This date is well substantiated and is now generally accepted: cf. 
P. de Labriole, Histoire de la Littérature latine chrétienne (1920), 
p. 84. i 

"M. Cornelius Fronto of Cirta is twice mentioned by Minucius Felix 
(Octavius, IX, 6; and XXXI, 2). For Fronto's dates cf. Teuffel, 
Geschichte der rémischen Literatur (1913), $ 355. The Octavius cannot 
have been written before about 125, and probably was not written till 
a score of years later. Further it is specifically mentioned by Lactantius 
in the Divinae Institutiones (I, 11), which was written early in the 
fourth century: cf. Teufel, op. cit., 8 397. 

5 Minucius Felis, p. 273. 
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of priority and bases his argument in part on the Octavius, 
XVIII, 5-6. 'This passage has been used by various scholars 
and contradictory conclusions have been reached. ' Schanz, in 


particular, has employed it tọ prove that the. dialogue was . 


' written before the reign of Marcus Aurelius, but his conclusions 


are made worthless by the unwarrantable assumption that Minu- 
cius wrote while Fronto was still living." "The passage, however, 


is very important, and De Sanctis has made an instructive study ` 
of it which wil here be summarized and extended. He is of 


_the opinion that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
question of the priority of the Octavius to the Apologeticus, or 
vice versa cannot be determined definitely, but that certain facts 
in regard to the date of the former work can be settled.® Basing 


his arguments on the Octavius, X VIII, 5-6, and in particular on 


the words, Quando uniquam.regni societas aut cum fidé coepit 
aut sine cruore discessit, he attempts to dispose of, the objections 


to his interpretation of the passage, shows that the joint rule | 
of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus established ‘a precedent 


and was long remembered, and continues: La retorica é la 


retorica . . . Bisogna però non solo essere retore, ma retore 


insensato, non uomo assennato. come Minucio, per attenersi ad 
un róros al segno d'ignorare il mondo in cui si vive e  d''esporsi 
ad una accusa di maestà. The conclusions which he reaches are, 
in. brief, that the Octavius cannot have been written between 
161 and 169, the years of a regni societas which began with good 
faith; that it was not written for two or three decades there- 
after; and that Minucius wrote either before such a joint rüle 
occurred, or after about 200.  . 

De Sanctis arguments and' general position seem sound. If 
they are, the later limit of the period during which the dialogue 


, cannot well have been written should be raised from the turn of 


the century to 208, or more probably to 212, and, for these 
reasons. Not only were Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus asso- 
ciated in a mm rule (161-169) quae cum fide fi et sine 


Mr Gt. Schanz, Geschichte. der vümisohen-Litteratur- (1905), $656. ^ 7, 


° Minucio Felice e Lucio Vero in Riwista di Filologia e di Istruzione 
Olassica, N. S. V: fase. 2, Giugno 1927, pp. 233-235; ef. ibid. N. S. ITI, 
p. 443. ^ His article is, in part, a refutation of the views advanced by 
G. Meyer i in pneum LXXXII (1926),'p pp. 67 ff. 
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cruore discessit ; but so too were Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
(176-180) ; so also Septimius Severus and Caracalla (198-208)." 
The condominium of Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta 
(209-211) probably ended sine cruore; in 212, after about a 
year of joint rule, Caracalla brutally and wantonly murdered 
Geta, his colleague and younger brother. If the question were 
asked, what would cause the memory of a peaceful joint rule to 
fade, & proper answer would be, either à considerable period of 
time, or some such deed as that of Caracalla. For the memory 
of so important a constitutional phenomenon as a condomimum 
to fade from the mind of the highly educated and well informed 
Minucius Felix the period between 169 and 176 was certainly 
too.short, and the period from 180 to the joint rule of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla was hardly long enough. Therefore Minu- 

eius cannot well be considered to have written the Octavius 
between 161 and 208, or, as has been said, more probably 212. -It 
now remains to supplement the proof that Tertullian borrowed 
from the dialogue. 

One of the best arguments for Tertullian’s ans on. the 
Octavius is furnished by the so-called’ “ Saturn Case.” Baylis 
has treated at length the various aspects of this case ; è here only 
one point will be discussed: namely, Tertulliai’s blunder in writ- 
ing Cassius Severus. The situation is as foll}ws: the Octavius 
(XXI, 4) reads thus: Saturnum enim, principem huius generis 
et examinis, omnes scriptores vetustatis Graeci Romanique ho- 
minem tradiderunt. Seit hoc Nepos et Cassius in historia, et 
Thallus ae Diodorus hoc loquuntur; and the Apologeticus- (X, 
7) thus: Saturnum itaque, si quantum litterae, neque Diodorus 
Graecus aut Thallus, neque Cassius Severus aut Cornelius Nepos, 
neque ullus commentator eiusmodi antiquitatum aliud quam 
hominem promulgaverunt. Cassius Severus was a rhetorician, 
not an historian, consequently Tertullian erred in writing the 
cognomen, Severus. That fhis error is due to Tertullian and 
not to a copyist appears from the fact that the Ad Nationes 
(II, 12) reads as follows: exstat apud litteras vestras usque- 


" Cf. Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphic latine (1914), pp. 177 ff.; see also 
Baylis, Minucius Felix, p. 229 and p. 235. 
8 Minucius Felis, pp. 304-314. 
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quaque Saturni census, legimus apud Cassium Severum, apud 
Cornelios Nepotem et Tacitum, apud Graecos quoque Diodorum, 
quive alii antiquitatum canos collegerunt. Furthermore Lactan- 
tius (Divinae Institutiones, Y. 11) wrote: Minucius Felix in eo 
libro, qui Octavius inscribitur, sie argumentatus est: Satur- 
num .... &nd two chapters later: Omnes ergo non tantum 
poetae, sed historiarum quoque et rerum antiquarum. scriptores, 
hominem fuisse consentiunt . . . Graeci, Diodorus et Thallus: 
Latini, Nepos, et Cassius, et Varro. Baylis has discussed Ter- 
tullian’s mistake, and has added an ingenious and reasonable 
explanation of it. Schanz says, in effect, that a fortiori this 
error is more easily understood if the Octavius is the original, 
ihe Apologeticus the later work.!? The explanation here offered 
supplements and in no way contradicts those mentioned above. 

It has been shown that the Octavius cannot well have been 
written between 161 and the death of Septimius Severus. If 
it was written im the age of the Antonines there were, so far 
as we know, two men whom Minucius may have had in mind 
when he wrote Cassius in historia. They were the well-known 
Cassius Hemina, a Latin historian, and the shadowy Greek 
writer of history, Cassius Longinus, who appears to have been 
little known among the ancients and whose very date is uncer- 
tain. "Though there is some doubt as to whom Minucius meant 
by * Cassius," there is good ground for believing that he meant 
Cassius Hemina; and Baylis has shown that he cannot well have 
been referring to Cassius Longinus. If the dialogue was com- 
posed after the death of Septimius Severus, the reader when he 
came upon. Cassius im historia, might naturally have thought 
of Cassius Dio, though it should have been clear to him that a 
Latin Cassius was meant. But if Minucius wrote before 161 
there was no need for him to be more specific than he was. If 
the dialogue antedates 161, Tertullian’s blunder, as will be shown 
in the next paragraph, is explicable on the ground that he used 
the Octavius. 

In 180 Cassius Dio Cocceianus (c. 155-c. 235) went to Rome, 


? Minucius Felix, pp. 308, 310, 312-313. 
2° Geschichte der römischen Litteratur (1905) § 656. 
H Minucius Feliz, p. 308. 
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in 193 he was praetor; and in. his fortieth year he took up 
historical writing. To be sure his first work was on the dreams 
and signs because of which Septimius Severus aspired to the 
purple, and he did not publish his Roman History till much 
later, but it seems safe to say that, because of his position and 
beeause of the type of work which he had written, he must have 
been well known when Tertullian wrote his Apologeticus and Ad 
Nationes in 197. Accordingly Tertullian's blunder may be ex- 
plained in this way. When he read, in the Octavius, the passage 
in question, he saw that the Cassius referred to was a Latin 
writer, but he felt that he must make clear to his own readers 
that this Cassius was not the well-known Cassius Dio. There- . 
fore he took several ways of showing that Cassius was a Latin, 
and one of these ways was to give him the cognomen of a famous 


. Roman writer, perhaps the only one named Cassius of, whom he 
` knew, or whose name occurred to him at the time. In doing 


this he made a rather stupid mistake, but it need'not.be con- 
sidered strange that he thus erred in what for him must have 
. been a very minor matter. Tertullian’s blunder, therefore, may 


` be explained on the ground that he had the Octavius before him, 
and, as has already been noted, this fact is an argument for the 


priority of the dialogue of Minucius Felix. 

To sum up. It is improbable that the Octavius was wriiten 
between 161 and 212, and more improbable that/it was written 
. between 161 and 197; further it appears to be earlier than' the 


l - Apologeticus (197 = D. ). ee it is very probable th that ` 


es 


Aurelius which due in 161. 

So much for the terminus ad quem. If it is 161 A: D., the 
precise determination of the terminus post quem is of very 
minor importance: first, because the general period of the dia- 
logue is fixed; and, second, because the priority of Minucius to 
Tertullian is established. 

| Hornwzs V. M. Dennis 3d. 


Princeton University. 


13 Ghrist, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur YI, 2° (1924), 8 722. 
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ADDITIONS TO “THE FIRST IDYL OF MOSCHUS IN 
IMITATIONS TO THE YEAR 1800” 


In a very thorough and interesting study on the popularity 
of the Venus Quaerens Filium theme by James Hutton, which 
was published in Volume XLIX, 2 of this periodical, some 
imitations have remained unmentionéd. This was, of course, 
to be expected in view of the extremely wide range of the 
subject. The examples from Italian, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese poets here given will supplement in a small way the 
abundant material cited by Professor Hutton. 

As regards the Italian versions of the idyl, it may be remarked 
in passing that Tasso’s sonnet adapting Sannazaro’s epigram 
has also been attributed to Cesare Caporali, and that the note 
appended to Longepierre's madrigal, traduction de Marini, qu 
la imité d'une idylle de Moschus, is substantially a repetition’ 
of the caption over Marino's poem, presumably by Marino him- 
self, in La Lira. Rime del Cavalier Marino, Parte Seconda 
(Venice, 1658, p. 3), which reads as follows: Scherzo tirato 
dall Amor fuggitwo di Mosco. Elsewhere in the same book, 
La Lira. Parte Terza, pp. 175-180, there is a curious variation 
of the theme in the poem, Christo Smarrito. Here the Biblical 
story of the child Jesus among the doctors in the temple, told 
in the second chapter of the Gospel according to Saint Luke, 
follows the general outline of the pagan myth. Like Venus 
the Virgin seeks her lost child. 


Sospirava e spargea | 
Largo di pianto un fiume 

La Dea, la vera Dea, : 

Madre di vero Nume, 

Ricercando il suo core, , 
I] suo smarrito, e fuggitivo Amore. 


t 


Iva la Verginella 

Qual tortora solinga, 

Di questa parte in quella 

Peregrina, e raminga, 

De la saera Cittade, 

Seorrendo hor quà, hor 1a tutte le de. 


114 Frati, Rime inedite del Cinquecento, Holedaqu 1918, p. 68. 
34. J. P., XLIX, p. 121. 
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o 
La valle, i1 piano, il colle 
Spió dentro e d'intorno, 
E fé spesso qual folle 
Donde parti ritorno, 
Già seco afflitto e stanco 
; Il santo Vecchiarel trahendo il fianco. 


The child is described in much the same manner as Cupid 
in the Castellani version or in Tasso’s handling in the Aminta. 


Forse non conoscete 

Il mio sposo, il mio figlio? 

Se pur qual sia, chiedete, 

E candido, è vermiglio, 

Non ha bellezza eguale, . 

Lingua, penna, o pensier tanto non sale. 
Di colomba amorosa 

Hà le luci divine, 

Ha le labra di rosa, 

Hà d'ambra e d'oro il crine, 

Appo le güance intatte i 
Foran vil paragon porpora e latte. ... 


In his Ronsard, Poète Lyrique, Laumonier has incidentally 
. pointed out a French translation of Sannazaro's poem by G. 
Bochetel, which is included among the poems that follow his 
translation of Hecuba (1554 and 1550). In addition, one of 
Du Bellay's odes in-the Recueil de Poesie * addressed to Heroét 
contains a reminiscence of the theme. Venus’ search for Cupid 
is vain; he has been routed by Heroét and forced to fly to his 
birthplace. At the same time the opening verse of Sannazaro’s 
version is apparently adapted. 


Tu as rompu l'are & la trousse 
Du ieune archer malitieux, 

Qui blessoit la terre & les cieulx, 
Luy baillant nature plus doulce. 
Venus, qui n’a plus de puissance, 
En vain pat tout cherche son filz 
Que n’a gueres voler tu feis 
D'iei au lieu de sa naissance. 





? Paris, 1923, p. 616, note 12. 
1 Marty-Laveaux: La Pléiade Françoise (Oewres Frangoises de 
Ioachim Du Bellay, Paris, 1866, p. 260, Vol. I. 
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Besides Hernando de Acuña, two other writers, Bernardo de 
Valbuena and Diego de Torres y Villarroel, have furnished 
Spanish versions of the idyl. In a sonnet in the Siglo de Oro 
en las Selvas de Eran Valbuena has, in part, AERAN 


Sannazaro. 
Venus busca a su hijo que escondido 
Está en lo más guardado de mi pecho. 
Triste de mi, que puesto en tal estrecho. 
. No sé qual me será mejor partido 
Si encubro al que en mis venas se ha encendido, 
Dexará el coraçon ceniza hecho, 
TE Si descubro, con mayor despecho 
Se vengará de quien traidor le ha sido. 
Mi mal por todas partes se empeora; 
Y si a la Diosa busca el niño tierno, 
Es por la guerra que en mi pecho trama. 
Nifio huydo, escóndete en buen hora, 
Mas pues te escondes, templa en mí tu fuego 
LU O te deseubrirá tu misma llama. 


Likewise in a sonnet-form, Torres y Villarroel deals with the 
theme, but more freely than Valbuena.® His version seems to 
bear a slight resemblance to Antonio de Ferreira’s poem. 


Salió el nifio de Venus más querido 
r - A su blanda conquista acostumbrada, 
Y tardando en volver a su morada l 
Dióle la bella madre por perdido. \ 
Sale, corre, pregunta por Cupido, 
Impaciente, solicita, asustada, | 
. , Mustio el color, el pelo desgrefiada, , 
! Le busca en Pafo, büseale en Egnido. 
Büseale entre las ninfas que, venera 
Más hermosas la selva, el río, el prado, 
Büsecale entre las ninfas que el mar eria. 
X Tocé del padre Tormes la ribera, 
Y hallóle aquí pendiente del nevado 
Cuello de la hermosísima Marfa. 


Lastly, Pedro de Andrade Caminha has made a Portuguese 
translation of Sannazaro's epigram, attesting once more, to 
thé wide diffusion of the latter's version of the idyl of Moschus. 


` 


5 Madrid, 1608, p. 141. 
€ Biblioteca de Autores Espæñoles, Madrid, 1901, p. 59, Vol. LXI. 
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o 

Venus o filho Amor que tem perdido 

Por tia e outra parte anda buscando; 

E ele dentro em meu peito está escondido, 

E a ira d'ambos, triste, estou receando. 

Se o mostro, serei d’ele perseguido, 

Se o escondo, ir-m’-ha a vida e a alma gastando; 

Deixa-t'estar, Amor, menos duro, 

Qu'em nenhüa parte estarás mais seguro. 
i 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


BUCEPHALAS MEETS ALEXANDER 


AN EMENDATION OF HISTORIA ALEXANDRI MAGNI 
x 
(PsgUDO-ÜALLISTHENES) I, 17 


It will generally be admitted that there are passages in the 


Greek text of the Romance of Alexander in which no MS has . 


preserved the true reading. In some of the MSS the correct 
reading may be deduced from versions in other languages, us 
e.g. from the Latin versions of Julius Valerius (Val) or Leo, 
.or from the Armenian (Arm) or the Syrian (Syr). I, 17 is 
a passage in point, the beginning, of which may be rendered 
a8 follows: 


* And when Alexander was fourteen years. of age, he chanced 





‘one day to be passing by the place where the horse Bucephalas 
was kept, and he heard a most terrible whinnying. Whereat 
turning to his friends he said ‘ Was that-the whinnying of a 


horse, or the roaring of a lion?’ And Ptolemy who was follow- ' 
ing him (who was later surnamed Soter) said ‘ This is Buce- 


phalas, whom your father has shut in because of his being 
a man-eater.’? And when the horse had heard the voice of 
Alexander, he whinnied a second time, not as was always his 
custom fearfully and mournfully (yoepóv) but softly, as though 
commanded by a god.” At this point may be quoted the text 
of the Recensio Vetusta as recently edited by Wilhelm Kroll 


* Poesias Ineditas (ed. J. Priebsch), Halle, 1898, p. 40. 
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(Berlin, Weidmann, 1926)' mostly on the basis of the manu- 
script A: Kal Geacdpevos abrós ó Bovxédados tiv ?AAMÉÉavüpoy 
apoérewe Tos mwó0as CjmpooÜcv Kal tà mávra éxívgoev, ds TO Bio 
Scomdry Arraveias vmojaívov, The readings of the other manu- 
scripts and-versions are as follows: bzodatvov tov toy aU0éyrgv B; 
trodalvay roy lov Seondryy CL; Sexvóov voro Sov] oxécw. 
Kai. ücomórg Byz 754 to be found in Wagner, Trois Poèmes 
grecs du Moyen Age, Berlin, 1881. Raabe in his retroversion 
from the Armenian (Leipsie, 1896), where however he suspects 
à corruption, has 6 Bov«éjaAos . . . kar Tpómov ixerevdvrwy 
Atavelas ws TQ Seoxdty ar zpooépepey, which is in close agree- 
ment with A. Julius Valerius I, xvii (9) reads: Nam et pedes 
priores extenderat et gesticulam mansuetudinis luserat et sup- 
plici quodam motu blanditus est. The Syrian version (ed. 
Budge, Cambridge, 1889) I, 16 translates the concluding por- 
tion *and the horse wagged his tail like a dog." Leo (ed. 
Pfister, Heidelberg, 1913) I, 17 gives: Statim caballus coepit 
mansuescere amplius ut cum quando, blanditur domino suo. 
canis, sic et ille blandiebat Alexandro. Ausfeld, der griechische 
Alexanderroman (p. 40) with his customary fine intuition and 
discrimination proposes as the original content of our passage: 
“und schmeichelte ihm demütig." 


A comparison of the readings shows three separate concep- 
tions: 


(1) AArmByz and possibly Val represent Bucephalas as mani- 
festing subservience or humility to his master. Note how- 
ever that blandius est (Val) brings in a new element. 

(2) BCL have no word like Araveías to express subservience; 

they merely give a hint who the master is to be, tro$atvov 
tov tdiov Seomdrnv (at0évrqv). 

(3) Leo and Syr both have the element of a dog fawning upon 
his master; Val (blanditus est) and Ausfeld (schmeichelte) 
express the fawning, but leave the dog to be implied. 


Now the Greek verb of which blanditur or blandiebat or. 
blanditus est or schmeichelte would be the natural translation: 
is caivw ‘or trocatvyw, and this is only one letter removed from 
the participial form trogatvey found in ABCL, in fact in all 


at 
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.our Greek manuscripts except Byz which has Sexvéwy. I there- 
fore propose that for trogatvwy there be read bzocaívev with the 
necessary adjustments, namely, os TG bie Seondty Vrocaivov, or 
ùs mpos tov iSwy deowdryy vrocatrov, ‘fawning as (a dog) upon 
his own master. Thus all our manuscript readings for this pas- 
sage are reduced to a unity, caíve being the Greek verb regu- 
larly used of a dog fawning recognition upon his master, and 
òro- is readily prefixed to give greater explicitness. 

The original sense then was preserved by Syr, Leo, and Val, 
the two former actually specifying the dog in order to make 
the figure clear, while Val trusted’to blanditus est to carry over 
the meaning of the Greek $zocófvov, which likewise left the 
dog to be inferred. Early in the tradition by an error of 
substitution txocatvwy was changed to brodatvay. This left the 
passage unintelligible, andaccordingly A inserted Mravelas, giv- 
ing a sense which was followed by Arm and Byz. In the Greek 
manuscripts BCL or.their sources the reading 76 iie 8eomórg 
tropaiyey was likewise felt to be unintelligible, and was in con- E 
sequence altered to the reading trodainwy roy lwy Seomdrqy ` 
Of abbévrny. 

p ANDBEW RUNNI ANDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY Or Utan. - 


THE SEER ARISTANDER 
^. Aristander of Telmissus had the distinction of being seeri————— — 
exiraordinary to Alexander the Great during the campaign in 

Asia. It fell to his lot to explain the strange flight of birds 

at critical moments, to discover some happy meaning in a spring - 

of oil near the river Oxus, the first petroleum ever seen by 

a European, and in general to interpret the many phenomena 

which constantly arose. For a long time it has been suspected 

that the references to Aristander, made chiefly by Arrian, 

Curtius and Plutarch, might shed some light on the perplexing 

problem of the sources of the history of Alexander's expedition, 

but, owing to our unsatisfactory knowledge of the primary 
historians themselves, it has not been possible to refer these 
references definitely to any particular original source. 
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Our information concerning Alexander's conquest of the East 
comes chiefly from the so-called secondary historians—Arrian, 
Diodorus, Justin, Curtius and Plutarch—who wrote centuries 
after Alexander’s death and drew their material either from a 
group of writers of Alexander's day or from intermediaries who 
did. It is á hard task to say just who all these intermediaries 
were, but the important thing is that all the later histories 
- (intermediary and secondary) were based on one common source, 
when such a source existed. The key to the situation lies in 
the itinerary of Alexander, as given by the five secondary 
historians. If a table of parallel columns were to be drawn 
up of the places visited by Alexander, with a column allotted 
to each of the historians, an interesting fact would stand out. 
The sequence of the places Alexander visited is practically the 
same in all of them, up to some point in the year 827. This 
is: followed by a marked divergence in the itineraries, which in 
turn is succeeded by an equally marked agreement. 

The explanation of this requires a short digression. When 
Alexander set out against -Asia, he appointed as his chief 
secretary Eumenes of Cardia, whose task it was to keep the 
Ephemerides, or official daily journals. Another official member 
of the expedition was Callisthenes of Olynthus, who wrote on 
the march a history of the campaign, basing his account to a 
certain extent on the Ephemerides. In the year 327 Callisthenes 
ceased. writing, and sometime later, in India, the Ephemerides 
were destroyed. . This meant that.Callisthenes' history, so far 
88 it went, was the only contemporary account of the expedition 
and that for the subsequent period, indeed, there was no account 
at all. This explains, then, the first uniformity in the itineraries 
noted above, for Callisthenes’ history was preserved and served 
as the ultimate common source for all later histories. The 
divergence in the itineraries is explained by the lack of any ' 
common source for the period between the end of Callisthenes’ 
history and the destruction of the Ephemerides; and the final 
agreement is due to the fact that the secretaries, undaunted by 
the loss of their work, continued to write their daily accounts 
and in so doing preserved a common source for the last years 
of the expedition.* 


1 This point is taken up at Mm in my doctor's dissertation, to be 
published shortly. 
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The importance of fhe references to Aristander will now be 
understood. The last time he is mentioned is during Alexander’s 
campaign in Bactria. * It is strange that a seer who is frequently 
mentioned, who in fact entirely monopolizes the business of 
prophecy, should suddenly and completely drop out of sight. 
There can be no explanation other than a failure somewhere 
in the source of these notices of Aristander. Callisthenes, as 
stated above, stopped writing in the year 327, for he was 
suspected of plotting against Alexander and was cither immedi- 


ately put to death at Bactra or carried about as a prisoner 


i 


for sometime. The last reference to Aristander is before the 
arrest of Callisthenes, and it is therefore practically certain 
that the source of all the references to Aristander was Callis- 
thenes’ history. Aristander, then, serves as one more proof that 
the history of Callisthenes, so far as it went, was the original 
source for all later historians of Alexander. l 
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err DI FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE CrLass:cA, vol. LVI 
s 1928). 


Pp. 1-52. Nuovo Callimacho. A. Rostagni. A study of a 
new fragment of Callimachus, in forty elegiac verses, published 
in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Pt. XVII (1927), pp. 45-55. It 
gives a set defence of the poets aims and methods, and is plainly 
a part of the Prologue of the Aitia. Dr. Rostagni offers a 
dozen suggestions toward the reconstruction of the text, and dis- 
cusses its bearing on the famous controversy with Apollonius 
of Rhodes. He insists that both the Aitia and the Hymn to 
Apollo were written before 270 B. C. [Lines 21-28 may be com- 
` pared with Verg. Bucol. 6, 8-5, and Geor. 3, 292-93. ] 


Pp. 58-77. Lacare. G. De Sanctis. Discussion of a number 
of fragments of a list of victors at Olympia, recently published 
in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XVII 821f. One or two of them 
refer to the tyranny of. Lachares at Athens, and explain the 
manner in which that episode came about. The English editor 
suggests that they come from the Chronica of Phlegon of Tralles, 
' &freedman of the Emperor Hadrian. Professor De Sanctis sug- 
gests a Hellenistic source, Eratosthenes. ' 


Pp. 78-109. IL polemica di Zenone d'Elea contro il movi- : 
mento. Rodolfo Mondolfo. Concluded from vol. V, p. 452. 


Pp. 108-17. La monogenesi di @eds e Deus. M. G. Bartoli. 
Deus is not derived from 6«ós, but deus, Diespiter, eds, Péogparos 
are all closely related. 


Pp. 118-22. La Sardegna ai tempi di Costantino Pogonato. 
G. De Sanctis. Text and discussion of a Byzantine inscription 
recently found at Porto Torres in Sardinia. It seems to refer to 
Constantine IV, and a victory over the Langobardi about 670- 
680. . ; 


i 
Pp. 128-60. Reviews and book notices.—List of new books 
received. 


Pp. 161-422 are devoted to the recent Ttalian excavations at 
Cyrene. This part of the volume may be bought separately, at 
the price of 40 lire. It contains 14 plates. 


Pp. 163-182. A general account of the archaeological work 
done at Cyrene since 1914, with a bibliography. Carlo Anti. 


Pp. 183-289. Iscrizioni di Cirene: (1) La Stele della Costi- 
tuzione; (2) La Stele dei Patti; (3) -La Stele dei Cereali. 
Gaspare Oliverio. "Text and discussion of three important in- 
scriptions, with translations of the first two. 
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Pp. 240-249. La data della Magna Charta di Cirene. 
Gaetano De Sanctis. The constitution granted to Cyrene proba- 
bly applied to the whole region, not merely to the city. It may 
be assigned to about the middle of the third century B.C. 


Pp. 250-254. La Stele dei Patti. Aldo Ferrabino. 


Pp. 255-320. Nuovi studi sulle Decretali di Cirene. Achille 
"Vogliano. Text and commentary. 


‘Pp. 821-364, editio di Augusto ai Cirenei. Vincenzo 
Arangio-Ruiz. Text and Commentary. A long inscription 
containing five edicts issued by Augustus between 7 and 4 B. C. . 
The fifth is of especial interest, E dealing with the crimen 
repetundarum at Cyrene. 


Pp. 365-403. Il dialetto delle iscrizioni cirenaiche. Giacomo 
Devoto. The dialect of these new inscriptions is Doric, rather 
closely related to that of Thera. 


Pp. 404-412. Index verborum. Paul Maas. "indes io the 
two earliest of these inscriptions. | 


Miscellanea: Pp. 418-414. Paul Maas cites a passage from 
the Canons of Cyrene in support of the reading és véo, Theocr. 
XV, 143. Pp. 414-415. Achille Vogliano. Note on Ibycus, 
fr. BY Bergk. Pp. 415. F. Hiller von Gaertringen. Notes on 
an elegiac fragment published in the Notiziario, IV (1927), 
212. Pp. 416-422. Bruno Lavagnini. Il centurione di Bu 
Ngem (Q. Avidius Quintianus). C 

Pp. 423-453. Ancora deus e ĝeós e una legge del ritmo ario- 
europeo. Matteo Bartoli. The author proposes a new phonetic 
law: if in prehistoric Aryo-European the penult was long, it was 
accented ; if it was short, the accent fell on the last syllable. 


— — - Pp. 454-475.-—Lattanzio-e-le- -Storie- -di-Seneca-Padre.—Luigi— — — — 
Castiglioni. Discussion of a passage of Lactantius, Inst. vii. 15, 
4, which is apparently & quotation from the Elder poner 8 
history of Rome. 


Pp. 476-499. Elena e P&ðwàov. Vittore Pisani. A nds of- 
various accounts of Helen and her eóeAov. The writer offers a 
Sanskrit parallel, from Rigveda, x, 17, 2, where Saranyü —"EAévyg. 

Pp. 500-506. Un nuovo frammento dei Giambi di Ipponatte. 


Goffredo Coppola. Study of a new fragment of Hipponax found 
at Oxyrhynchus in 1928. 


Pp. 507-508. Catalogi Hesiodei fragmentum Vitellianum 
proposuit Guilelmus Croenert. 


Pp. 509-510. Il prologo degli Atria e Gregorio Nazianzeno. 
Quintino Cataudella. 
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Pp. 511- 515. Servio Tullio nel Pap. Oxy. 2088. Mario 
Attilio Levi. 


Pp. 516-522. Appunti all -iscrizione onoraria di Flavio 
Giunio Quarto Palladio. Attilio Degrassi. Notes on an hon- 
orary inscription recently found on the Aventine, and published 
in Bull. della Comm.-archeol. com. di Roma, LIV (1927), 35 ff. 
The Palladius referred to is the friend and colleague of the poet - 
Claudian (Carm. Min. 25). The expression ius habuit probably 
means ‘ deemed right.’ 

Pp. 523-527. Un pagamento degli Epidauri. G. De Sanctis. 
Note on an inscription from the second half of the third century 
B.C. The Epidaurians paid 5600 drachmas to an Arcadian 
people near Mantinea. This was accepted as 80 ininae (70 
drachmas to the mina). 

Pp. 528-531. Ipogei e stucchi del? Isola Sacra (Chiosa alla 
* Basilica ” di Porta Maggiore). Goffredo Bendinelli. Note on 
a pagan tomb recently discovered near Ostia (Notizie degli Scavi, 
LIII, p. 150). It cannot be later than the time of Trajan. 


~ Pp. 532-581. Reviews and book notices. Pp. 582-592. 
Notes and news. Pp. 593-608. List of new books received. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Tun Jouns HoPEINS UNIVERSITY. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. LVI (1928). 

Pp..1-28. P. H. Damsté, Spicilegium Criticum ad Apulei 
Metamorphoseon Libros. Hmendation of some 80 passages. 

Pp. 29-54. A. J. Kronberg, Ad Apuleium. Emendation of 
some 60 passages. d ME 

Pp. 55-59. W. E. J. Kuiper, De Bacchylidis Carmine XVIII. 
a) In verse 15, ri jv is probably the correct reading ; it is easily 
interpreted if one admits a divided chorus as in XVI. p) In 
. verse 9, re xawóy is probably correct. i 

Pp. 60-69. ©. Brakman, Liviana V. jas and 
emendation of passages from 1, 21, 1 to 21, 52, 1. (Continued 
from Mnemos. 55, p. 286). . 

Pp. 70-78. C. Brakman, Tacitus quae de Astrologia iudi- 
caverit. R. Póhlmann in “Die Weltanschauung des Tacitus ” 
(Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1910) has accused 
Tacitus of inconsistency in his views concerning astrology. The 
author shows that Tacitus was converted to belief in astrology 
about the year 105. His mention of the wrath of the gods' in 
later years was for dramatic effect. 


i 
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P. 78. P. H. D, Suevi-Saevi. Carmina'quae dicuntur 
Burana, ed. J. À. Schmeller, 1904, Carmen 52, p. 146, Suevi is 
not to the point; saevi is appropriate. 

Pp. 79-80. H. I. Rose, Iterum de Virginibus Vestalibus. 
The fact that the Vestals put their hands to preparing food 
shows that they represent the functions of daughters rather than 
those of matres familiarum. 


Pp. 81-92. J. H. Thiel De Antiphontis Oratione Prima. . 


a) The structure is: Proemium, 1-4; argumentatio, 5-13 ; narra- 
tio, 14-20; amplificatio, 21-27; a.section in.lieu of witnesses, 
28-30. b) The accusation was Of dóvos éxovows, which term 
includes ¢dpyaxa éxoócw, and is not limited to death caused by a 
blow. 


Pp. 98-101. Wm. Rollo, Quo tempore lyeophron Alexandram 


composuerit. The date of composition i is set at shortly after 275. | 


Pp. 102-105. G. Volléraft, THXIHIIOX. The proper names 
, Tayemrnos and Táxurzos are not to be explained as if from raxv—, 
as TaxftovAos, Tayaxdjjs, but from Gye, Gayav, meaning to goad 
0n; cf. equum acuere, oe Silv. 5 2:25 a Mart, Cap. 9, 925; 


also Saeveurzos. - 


Pp. 106. P. I, Koets, Titulus (I. G. III, 893) restitutus. 


This inscription seems to be identical with I. G. VII, 3430, 
which is far less mutilated, and therefore Rheni be restored with 
the latter as guide. 


P. 107. Ch. Ch. Charitonides, Galenus correctus. Galen vol. 
9, p. 7 03 Kuhn, ws eipyrai te kai AéAekrat ToÀXákis should be « Os 
eipytat re Kal AeAé&erat vroAAákus. 


. P. 107...-E..H..S. et P. M. Ad Inscrip tionem Attia, 


Mnemos. 53, p. 415. 
P. 108. Corrigendum, Mnemos. 55, p. 419, 1. 13. 


Pp. 109-138: J.C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros Iuri- 
'dieae. (Continued from Mnemos. 55, p. 288). wept Suypadayv. 
Examples ranging from 27 B. C. to A. D. 293. Addenda to the 
author's article in Mnemos. 54, epi xopayparov. 

Pp. 189-158. C. Braknian, Annaeana. Emendation and in- 
terpretation of some 50 passages in the Senecan Corpus. 

Pp. 159-168. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Verborum quae vulgo 
dicuntur Imitativa Natura et Origine. The development of the 
shades of meaning of waifew, xovpifav, koupitecÜm, and 
vroxouptteoOo. is traced. 


Pp. 169-185. ©. Brakman, Apuleiana.  Emendation of 
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Apuleius in addition to ‘the author’s earlier observations in 
Mnemos. 34-37 and “ Revue de l'Instruction publique en 
Belgique " 50. 


Pp. 186-192. K. H. E. de Jong, De Horatio Hannibali 
inimico. The author quotes allusions to Hannibal from Cicero, 
Nepos, Livy, Trogus-Justinus, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, Lucan, 
and Florus, showing that in several cases he is spoken of with 
admiration. In all passages in Horace,‘ however, he is dis- 
paraged. The reasons for this are: a) That Horace came from 
a region which suffered particularly at the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, and b) that the natures and characters of Hannibal and 
Horace were so opposed that Horace could not treat of him 
sympathetically. 


Pp. 193-201. J. G. P. Borleffs, Observationes Criticae Ps 
Tertulliani ad Nationes Libros. Emendation Hom Ad Nat. 
3 (62, 11) to 1, 16 (87, 23). 


. . Pp. 202-206. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Saige Puerilis apud 

ignotum quendam Comicum Ratione et Usu. Eustathius, p. 1535, - 
20. Ia) The transition dpxroy—dproy needs no special com- 
ment; cf. Netherlandic markt, mart. b) Tupo—rpopaddida. 
The latter word is a gloss for rvpíov; the reading should there- 
fore be rjv 98 Tupd '"Tupíov. c) aorv rendered otxa. This is a 
case of double metathesis; otra, and then the c-« interchange. 
II The fragment belongs to the New Comedy. 


Pp. 207-213. G. Vrind, Asinii Pollionis Iudicium de Cae- 
saris Commentariis. Suetonius, Caes. 56, mentions Pollio's poor 
opinion of the reliability of Caesar's reports in De Bello Gallico. 
The author compares B..G. 1, 7, 3-6 and 1, 8, 3 with Dio, Hist. 
88, 31, 8-38, 32, 1; B. G. 1, 12, 2-7 with Appian, Celt. Epit. 1, 3, 
-and 15, and Plutarch, Caes. 18; B. G. 1, 11, 2 with Dio 38, 32, 
3. In each case he considers Caesar's account at fault, either 
through a lapse of memory or purpose (in the SECO example) 
and thus Pollio's view is vindicated. 


Pp. 214-219. P..H. Damsté, De Propertii Elegiarum Libro 
IV. This book is the work of "Propertius, but published alter 
his death and after A. D. 2. 


. Pp. 220-222. I. I. E. Hondius et G. Vollgraff, Epigramma 
Atticum. 


P. 222. G. V., Epigramma Acarnanicum. 


Pp. 223-224. F. Muller, “ Augustus.”. The title in the Hight 
of Verg. lic. 4, 49. 


. Pp. 225-242. J. G. P. Borleffs, Observationes Criticae ad 
Tertulliani ad Nationes Libros. ( Continued from p. 201). 
Passages emended. to Ad. Nat. 2, 17 (183, 8). 
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Pp. 243-253. J. de Zwaan, Scripseritne Marcus Latine 
Evangelium Suum? ‘The author reaches a negative conclusion, 
at variance with that of P. L. Couchoud in “ Revue de Y Histoire 
des Religions," 1926, pp. 161-192, and based on an argumentum 
e silentio; if Mark had written it in Latin it would have been 
noted in Papias in Euseb. H. E. 3, 39, 16. 


Pp. 254-270. ©. Brakman, Quando Pervigihum Veneris 
conditum est? ‘The author believes that the verses were com- 
posed by a member of the circle of Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 


Pp.271-272. P. H. Damsté, Ad Pervigilium Veneris. Emen- 
dation of verses 22, 34, 82, and 84. 


Pp. 273-298. J. van Ijzeren, Vindiciae Antimacheae. The 
title is explanatory of the article. 


Pp. 299-310. H. D. Verdam, De Carmine Simonideo, quod 
interpretatur Plato in Protagora Dialogo. a) Plato is not 
serious but jesting in his interpretation; see also Gomperz, 
* Griechische Denker," 2, 256. b) The author's interpretation. 


P. 310. Ch. Charitonides, Aristides Corrigendus. Correc- 
tion of Vol. II p. 665. 3 Dind. 


Pp. 311-312. H. I. Rose, De Caenei ATPOZXIAZX. Caeneus’ | 
invulnerability was not proof against trunks of trees (Hyginus 
14, p. 45, 3 Sehmidt). 


Pp. 313-314. Ch. Ch. Charitonides, ln Lexicographos. 
Imendation of some passages in Phrynichus, AEZ. PHTOP., 
Suidas, and Hesychius. 


Pp. 315-328. G. Vollgraff, Arx Argorum. Description of 
excavations carried on in June, July, and August, 1928, at 
Larissa; with 17 plates. 


Pp.329-389. F. Muller, Stili differentia quatenus ex historia 
terminationis cuiusdam. -ere, -érunt appareat. The author ex- 
amines the actual and relative frequency of the two endings in 
the works of various poets and prose authors. A chart is given 
showing the occurrence in the different feet,of hexameter verse of 
Lueretius; Vergils Eclogues, Georgies, Aeneid; Lucan, etc. 
-ere is relatively most frequent in the Aeneid, least frequent in 
Juvenal. In Livy -ere is more frequent in the earlier decades. 
The explanation is that as Livy's work progressed, its type be- 
eame more and more the sort that should be treated as a prose 
narrative of res gestae, without the poctic cmbellishment that 
was not out of place in the earlier books. 


Pp. 390-394. J. H. Thiel, Antiphontea. 1) Concerning re- 
tractatio in Antiphon’s first oration. 2) Emendation of a pas- - 
sage In its third paragraph. 
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Pp. 395-408. B. A. van Groningen, De tributo quod 
EIXPOPA dicitur. This was a single tax on total ratables, 
notwithstanding Plato, Leg. 12, 955 d, where the dual is used. 
Thucydides says that the first iribute was payed at Athens in 
428; I. G. 1, 42 indicates that it was known between 466 and 431. 
"Thucydides. must mean the first tribute after the beginning of . 
the Peloponnesian War. The author claims to find a reference 
to this sort of tax in Hom. Od. 13, 18-14. The passage | in Arist. 
Pol. E 11, 1318 b 18 ff, at the words $ j eiohopa trav TeÀGv he 
would emend 7 Ñ eio dopà 1m Teday | epnsideriia the part bracketed’ 
as a marginal gloss. The author treats of this,sort of tribute 
as rendered to tyrants. He speaks of P. Schneiders note on 
Arist. Oec. 2, 18349 b 6, “ ea opá also hier dasselbe was 1846 a 
3 émtxapria oder Sexdrn ? as incorrect. 


Pp. 409-414. J. D. Meerwaldt, De verborum quae vulgo 
dicuntur imitativa natura et origine. The author speaks of 
several verbs i in -£o. 


| P.415. H.I. Rose, Apollodorus Antiphontis filius. Emenda- ` 
tion of inseription 510 in Maiuri, Nuova silloge epigrafica di 
Rodi e Cos, 1925 (cf. A. Wilhelm, A. M. 51, p. 11) in order that 
. the tetrameter stand correctly. | ` 


CLAYTON M. HALL. 
Rurewns UNIVERSITY. ! , 


REVIEWS. l 


Lexikon Altillyrischer Personennamen, by Hans KnAnz; Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winters Universitätsbuchhandlung (Indogerman- 
ische Bibliothek, 3te Abteilung, Band 9), 1929; paper 10.50, 
bound 12.50 RM. Pp. vii, 174; 54 X 84 in. 


Knowledge of scantily recorded Indo-European languages is 
gradually being won by the painstaking collection of scattered 
material. It was right for comparative grammarians to occupy 
themselves first solely with the abundant records of the better- 
known tongues of which the literature, traditional comment, and 
interpretation afforded a firm foundation of facts. But no one 
ever believed that Brugmann’s eightfold subdivision of the Indo- 
European family of languages was final. In the present century 
we have already seen the addition of hitherto unknown north 
Iranian dialects, of Tocharish, and of the newly discovered 
Hittite. No one knows how many other Indo-European tongues 
have ceased to be spoken and still await discovery. Meanwhile 
something can be done by collecting the fragments, those fasci- 
nating disiecta membra, of the speech of more than one people, 
vanished and usually infelix, cutus nulla historia. Thus Phrygian 
is gradually being restored, but still remains to be classified ; 
Thracian is known from a solitary inscription, and a handful of 
local, personal, and divine names. And Illyrian was in like case 
until Dr. Krahe came to its rescue. 

What with pressure from wild tribes behind them, internal 
strife, and finally Roman domination, a pax of the kind, appar- 
ently, that Tacitus made famous by calling it by a very different 
~—name, the-ancient—Illyrians_seem_to_have_been_well-nigh anni- 
hilated rather than absorbed by their more powerful western 
neighbours. Certainly the commonly-held view, which makes 
modern Albanian the descendant of Illyrian, and so presumably 
its speakers in some degree, however slight, the descendants of 
the Illyrians, has never been proved, and had now better be 
abandoned. We know enough of Old Illyrian to be sure of that; 
but the little that, thanks to Krahe, we now know, only makes 
us eager, like Oliver, for more. | 

Krahe published last year in Indogermanische Forschungen 
(vol. 46, 1928, pp. 183 sqq.) the only known Illyrian inscription ; 
he issued in 1925 an admirable collection of the Illyrian local : 
and ethnic names, and now he gives us, equally good, his collection 
of their personal and divine names (with a supplement, pp. 
132 sqq., of additional local names), and promises shortly to set 
forth in a formal arrangement what ean be deduced about their 
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speech. ‘Happily his material is more e in bulk than the- 
"unwieldly collections comprised in the three volumes (still in- 
complete) of Holder's Altceltischer Sprachschatz, and we await 
eagerly his further work, meanwhile congratulating him on his. 


-present performance. 


Answers to some questions will be awaited with special interest. 


‘Is Illyrian an independent Indo-European tongue? How far is 


Messapie to be counted Illyriah? How Closely is Messapic re- 
lated to Venetic, and Venetic to Raetic? It is to be regretted — 


_ that Krahe, while including, at least for purposes of comparison, 


a survey of Messapic and Venetic names, has not given us all 
the Raetic material but only some of the names which appear in 
Latin inscriptions from the Raetic area or in Classical authors. 
But there are now some sixty Raetic inscriptions known ( Prae- 
Italic Dialects nos. 188-253, in the press, cf. C. Q. 17, 1923; pp. 
61 sqq.), and at least one "Raetic gloss. Certainly the Raetic 
reitie should have been given on p. 98 (cf. Sommer, Idg. Forsch. 
42, 1924, p. 107). But we must not be ungrateful for the 
carefully collected. and sifted material before us. 

Some error of judgment is inevitable in deciding what to reject 
and what to admit in assembling from partly or mainly foreign 
sources the meagre survivals of a vanished tongue. . Krahe has 
adopted the wise expedient of marking by special symbols names 
that are. only probably or but doubtfully Illyrian. We may 
expect that further study. will.make it possible definitely . to 
accept or to exclude most of these doubtful items. But the 
names enclosed in square brackets, which Krahe himself counts 
non-Illyriah might well have been omitted altogether except 
where they are to be compared with admittedly Illyrian names, 


` and in such cases the proper place for them was in the notes. 


They are, however, very few in number. 
Two valuable features of the book may be. noted: the very full 
references to earlier discussions on many of the names, mostly 


. scattered through the periodical literature and probably forgotten , 


(or never read) by all save the handful of scholars interested in 
things Ilyrian; and the twenty pages of comment on the per- 
sonal names, in which their radical and formative elements are 


analysed. There is also a useful -index of names quoted or dis- 


cussed in places where the running alphabetical arrangement of 
the body of the book would not at once reveal them.  ' 

Besides the important fact that Albanian is no offspring of 
Old Illyrian there emerge two others. It cannot be without 


"significance that common Illyrian names (6. g. Bato, Dasius, 


Plator) are unknown to Venetic records; on the other hand 
Krahe holds that Messapic will be shown to be more closely | 
related. to Old Illyrian than to Venetic, or than Venetie to 
Illyrian. As to this last conclusion, the reviewer feels some 
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doubt: we have, for example, Ven. Ecco beside Mess. (Taren- 
tine) "I«xos (for *"Exxos? Cf. Language, vol. 3, 1927, p. 231), 
Ven. Nerika and Mess. Nerikiden, Ven. and Mess. Kelo, and 
among the local names Ven. Brundulum and Mess. Brundisium. 
Krahe connects “Ixxos with a Dalmatian Feus, but it is to be 
observed that Messapic consonant gemination is no haphazard 
occurrence: -kk- from -ku- is not unreasonable in Messapic 
(from -ki- it would be certain), but it can hardly come from -k-. 
The Ven. Ecco, Kelo, and Mess. Kelo Krahe appears to have 
overlooked altogether, and some other Venetic and Messapie 
names might have been included to advantage. 

Even the Classical scholar will find an occasional name of 
interest in Krahe's book and will learn, for example, if by chance 
he had not been prepared to take the word of Servius, that Varro 
is genuinely Illyrian, and Drus(s)us (cf. C. Q. 19, 1925, p. 69), 
and perhaps the Umbrian Grabovius. Cato too (both m. and £.) 
is Illyrian as well as Italic; if Graecus, however, is ultimately 
Illyrian (p. 97), it still remains far from clear how the Romans 
came to call the Hellenes by that name, and on the whole the 
view appears to be more probable that the Romans first met it 
on the bay of Naples (cf. Bury, Hist. of Greece, p. 95, Nissen, 
Ital. Landesk. I, p. 190), or at any rate that they did not get 
it directly from the Messapians. Striking is the large number 
of cognomina in -a (e. g. Licca, Resta), a formation which, when 
it appears in Latin (Cinna, Casca), has usually been regarded 
as Etruscan. In Raetic I was formerly inclined to refer it to 
the same origin, but it may turn out to have been Illyrian, 
although, as Krahe points out; the relationship of the Illyrian 
and Etrusco-Latin a-suffix now deserves further enquiry, the 
more so since a suffix identical in shape appears also in local 
(originally gentile?) names—among them river-names which are 
doubtless important for the Ligurian asco-formations (cf. Harv. 
Stud. Class. Philol., vol. 38, 1927, p. 9). Teuta, being feminine, 
is not difficult ; it is of course the name of the well-known queen, 
but was it not originally a mere title, ‘ Queen, Majesty —l'état 
(Osc. touta ‘ civitas’), cest mot, compare the * Sikan’ T'eutos 
quoted by Polyaen. 5. 1. 4 as the name of a king, Thracian 
"Pocos (Hirt, Idg. Gram. 1, p. 30, compares Lat. rór), and per- 
haps the Gaulish Brennus? Of this same stem teut-, -eu- forms it 
is interesting to observe are Illyrian, Dalmatian, and Macedonian; 
-au- is recorded only from S. Italy (Beneventum), where it must 
correspond to the Messapie spelling with -ao-, whatever the pre- 
ce sotrd indicsted hy Alessapte -qo- and the asuree of that 
spelling may have heen. For my own part I believe that -a0-(-0-) 
denotes an ow or à sound as in the coin legends of Uria (orra) 
and Uzenium (aozen, ozen), that i1 originated in the gen. sg. of 
original long diphthongal stems (du-stems), viz. -@uos > dus, 
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written -aos, the unaccented au then becoming ü (cf. éz-cludo), 
but survived (beside the older o) as a device for indicating @ 
more clearly since the Messapic alphabet had no u-symbol; the 
Messapie eu (written eo) is, therefore, merely conservatism in 
the writing of proper names, since the original diphthong eu, 
like the secondary unaccented diphthong aw, had become ou, or 
a, just as in Latin ew became ou, à. 

With the Illyr. Mettume (p. 73) Krahe rightly compares, after 
Pauli, the ‘ East Italic? (so-called ‘Old Sabellie?) mettunem, 
but has missed Lindsay's interesting comparison (Academy, vol. 
50, 1896, p. 812) of Illyr. Adédra’ (Krahe, p. 12) and East Ital. 
aodatos (on the Cupra Marittima stone). But Krahe has evi- 
dently spared no effort to make his work as complete as possible. 
It would be unjust to dwell upon small points of reading, and, 
in general, in the citation of forms a high standard of accuracy 
has been attained both in matters of text and in the mechanical 
work of printing. On p. 39 the coin legend given as ecdapaBe 
after Mionnet should be rather edapaipe, which is certainly the 
reading of the British Museum specimens, as I know from study 
of the originals; and on p. 63 the vase inscription Aáowuxos should 
be marked as doubtful, since the first letter is more probably A 
not A. A recent communication from M. Michon, of the Musées 
du Louvre, where the vase now is, tells me that the first letter is 
A with a slight mark between the two limbs, possibly if not 
certainly intentional, and I should be tempted to compare A for 
A as in the vases published by Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, 
8 série, 1922, pp. 161 sqq., especially since, as Kretschmer 
pointed out (Vasensinschr. p. 217), the change from d to 1 is 
otherwise unrecorded in S. Italy, where Dasimo- is a very com- 
mon name.. But I have worked through Krahe's book without 
- having many additions of the kind to make—more often with 
great profit to my own studies. It is an extremely valuable 
contribution to a very interesting subject. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A History of Sanskrit Literature by A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 
D. C. L., D. Litt., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
and Advocate, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology and Lecturer on the Constitution of the 

. British Empire in the University of Edinburgh. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 1928. 
Price $9. 


This excellent work has two peculiarities. The first is the 
allocation to’ the Preface of complementary notes treating of 
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literature published since the book was finished three years ago 
(Jan. 1926). Such notes are usually added at the end of a 
volume and accompanied with page-references. This is better 
than the present plan of plunging the reader at once into a mass 
of “up to date” observations, referring to matters of which he 
has as yet no cognizance and which he will find difficult to adjust 
to their proper places in the main text. The second peculiarity 
is more serious, since it consists in giving to the whole volume a 
title to which it cannot lay claim. A “history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture" which omits not only all the early Vedie literature (and 
by conventional usage, as in Macdonell’s “ Sanskrit Literature,” 
the Veda would naturally be included), but also the chief drama, 
the two great epics, and the Puranas, and confines itself almost 
exclusively to the literature of circa 400 to 1000 A. D., is com- 
parable to a “history of Greek literature” which should omit 
everything before Theocritus. The author implies as much in 
the opening sentence of his Preface: * Taken in conjunction 
with my Sanskrit Drama, published in 1924, this work covers 
the field of Classieal Sanskrit literature, as opposed to the Vedic 
literature, the epics, and the Puranas.” To compensate for 
omissions, the author adds discussions on some works not in 
Sanskrit but in dialect, and comments on a number of others 
which cannot be called literature, such as works on law, medicine, 
and lexicography. He does indeed rather strangely compare the 
law-book of Manu with Lucretius’ poem, but even from a syntac- 
tical point of view his remarks are sometimes cryptic, as when he 
challenges criticism with the statement: “The appearance of 
great poets of the calibre of Kālidāsa, Bhairavi, and Magha so 
eclipsed earlier efforts that their works and even their names 
passed into oblivion." "The * their? is awkwardly obscure. 

But, as already said, this is an excellent work. It is divided 
into three parts. The first discusses the language and dialects; 
the second, belles-lettres and poetics; the third, scientifie litera- 
ture, which includes (in the author's use of the word scientific) 
inter alia grammars, metres, and mathematics, as well as phi- 
losophy, religion and the science of love. 

The outstanding merits of Professor KErrH's book (pp. xxxvi, 
575) are these. It gives a full description of the origins of each 
branch of literature represented, an analysis and representative 
passages (in the original text and in translation) of the most 
important works of the classieal period (except for the omis- 
sions noted above), and diseusses the various opinions of mod- 
ern scholars regarding authors and dates. tt also gives, some- 
what summarily, the author’s own judgment in regard to vexea 
questions, but this judgment is usually as sound as it is con- 
servative. To many new theories urged with more ingenuity 
than persuasion Kirn turns an attentive ear but remains un- 
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convinced. His work covers an immense field and especially for 
those (presumably in India) unacquainted with Winternitz’s 
Geschichte der Indischen Literatur it is the only work of such 
compass; in any case, it is the only work which illustrates the 
great domain of classical Sanskrit so fully and so well, especi- 
ally in the field of Kavya, that is, those works written in con- 
sciously fine, studied, language and metre, all the “elegant” 
literature, that of the great dramatists and their followers, the . 
lesser epic poets, the lyric poets, the writers of didactic poetry. 
Tales, romances, and history, as well as theories of poetry, are 
included in this division; also a satisfactory discussion of the 
relation between the Hast and the West, of the romance in 
Greece and India. | 

In the matter of language, that is in regard to the relation 
between Sanskrit and popular dialects, Kerra suggests that the 
difference of speech between social classes sufficiently explains 
the synchronous use of Sanskrit and Prakrit, as an English 
Squire may use dialect with his tenants, and believes that as 
late as our era (or later?), Sanskrit was still a spoken language 
and not very dissimilar to the speech of the lower classes. We 
think he is quite right. It is inconceivable that the epics, com- 
posed in fair Sanskrit (not “ translated from Prákrit"), were 
not intelligible to the audiences who first heard them recited. 
There is a steady advance in the use of dialect in the drama 
from ‘circa A. D. 100 to 400. The author tacitly agrees with 
Winternitz in dating Kalidasa, the greatest Hindu dramatist, 
as “before A. D. 472, probably e. 400” (Winternitz gives 350- 
472 as the probable date). Max Müller's theory of a Sianskrit 
renaissance KEITH of course rejects, because it ignores the 
Brahmanieal revival of an earlier date; but he rejects also the 
later theory of the priority of a Prakrit (dialectic) lyric. He 
does not agree with Bhandarkar in allocating Agvaghosa (and 
Kaniska) to the third century, but dates the poet and his royal 
patron as circa A. D. 100 and places him before (not after, as 
some have argued) Kālidāsa, as well as before Bhàsa. Panini, 
by the way, is ascribed to the fourth century B. C., a much more 
probable date than that assumed by many scholars. 

A good description of the Arthagástra includes a comparison 
between Kautilya and Machiavelli. KrrrH, we think rightly, 
takes sides with those who refuse to believe in the antiquity of 
this work, which nowhere recognizes the existence of an empire 
such as that of the emperor whose minister Kautilya is sup- 
posed to have been, and is not in harmony with the statements 
of Megasthenes as to the officials and construction of the 
imperial city. The Arthacistra is more likely to have been 
written in the third or fourth century after Christ than 
in the third century before. It is indebted’: to Yajfüavalkya 
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(c. 300 A. D. ). Kerru’s attitude is sceptical also as regards 
fable-migration between Egypt and India, and frankly scorn- 
ful in respect of Hertel’s late date of the Rig Veda and 
Zoroaster and the theory that Aryans lived under strong Mitanni 
influence till they turned East and became respectively Indians 
and Persians, circa 1400 D. C. Under the head of gnomic poetry, 
it might have been stated that some of the specimens, such as 
satyena dharyate prthvi, are epic before becoming part of a late 
anthology and the epic didactic should have been mentioned be- 
fore making a start with an author of the seventh century A. D. 
To this century, by the way, KEITH ascribes Dandin and Su- 
bandhu, a contemporary of Bana though his work “came to 
fruition before Bana’s.” 

KEITH’s summing up of this late Sanskrit poetry in a single 
section headed “ The Achievement” is admirable. The author 
is more than sympathetic. While admitting the conventionality 
of the themes used by the poets, he insists on the great merit of 
Sanskrit poetry. “The poets had complete command of the 
ordinary emotions . . . they know to the full the nature of love 

. of sorrow . . . their love of nature is intimate and real 
. . . their descriptive power is undeniable . . . humor comes 
naturally to many of them . . . they are capable of rapid and 
]uminous narrative." 

The author is rather illogical in always using the form Brah- 
min for Brahman while writing Brahmanism and Brahmanical. 
But this is one of the slight faults to be found in a work deserv- 
ing high praise.! 

| E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 





Syntactica. Studien und Beitrige zur historischen Syntax des 
Lateins, von ErNAR LórsTEDT. Erster Teil: Über einige 
Grundfragen der lateinisehen Nominalsyntax. Lund. 1928. 
Pp. xx + 289. (Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Lit- 
terarum Lundensis. x. 1.) 


This is one of the most satisfactory treatises on syntax that I 
have ever read. Professor LórsTEDT shows throughout a combi- 
nation of competence, sanity and reserve that is most unusual 
among scholars. A devoted admirer, and justly so, of Wacker- 
nagel, he nevertheless maintains an independent attitude towards 
many of Wackernagel’s views, while he states his own with a 
modesty that predisposes to acceptance. The present work is the 


2 Jt is significant of the kindly despotism under which the poor 
scholars of America help to feed their wealthy compatriots that the 
price of this book in England is one pornd five shillings and in America 
nine dollars. 
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outcome of a course of lectures on Latin Syntax, supplemented 
by extensive special studies, largely in the field of Late Latin. 

Part I is concerned with concord, cases, and negatives. No 
attempt is made to present a complete treatment of any of these 
subjects—that is left for the grammars, but questions of general 
theory, and unusual or anomalous constructions, which are as a 
rule inadequately handled in the grammars, form the principal 
matter. 

In noticing a treatise of such extent, it is impossible to go into 
detail. I have therefore selected a few points for comment. 

A new category of the genitive, called after Schulze and Raabe 
the Genetiv der Rubrik, or the Genetivus Tituli, is accepted, 
under which to group the phrases lucri, damni, compendi, dis- 
pendi, sumpti facere and dotis dare. This is based upon the 
view of Wackernagel that the genitive in -i is derived from an 
original adverbial case in -i, which combines with verbs signify- 
ing ‘machen’ and ‘ werden" to form the meaning ‘dazu machen 
' (werden), * dessen teilhaft machen (werden),’ ‘in dessen Bereich 
bringen (kommen). This ingenious view is the basis of Ben- 
nett's treatment of the genitive of value in his Syntax of Early 
Latin. In accepting this view, LórsTEDT rejects rather curtly 
the suggestion that these phrases might be referred to the Parti- 
tive or Possessive category. In this I think he is mistaken. 
While I am unable to see how these uses can be referred with any 
plausibility to the Partitive eategory, they come quite readily 
from the Possessive. It must be remembered that damni facere, 
etc. are mercantile expressions. The substantives signify 
roughly Profit and Loss. Business tends to regard Profit and 
Loss as persons with a possessive function, they have accounts as 
do persons. Hence the term Rubrik or titulus is quite apt to 
describe these uses, not as an independent category but as a sub- 
category of the Possessive. Dotis dare might be analogical or we 
may have dare used with the sense ‘ put The Genitive of Price 
is quite properly referred by LórsTEDT to the Genitive of Quality. 

In an interesting chapter ‘Zur Entwicklung des Dativs? 
LórsrEDT takes, as it seems to me, the only sane view, namely 
that the dative is a composite case. Morphologically, as he con- 
cedes, if remains a crux. But until its form is certainly ex- 
plained, we are free to explain its functions in the easiest way, 
and this is not the way of the ‘ Localists? As LórsTEDT well 
says, every dative construction can be explained as originally 
local, but this requires such a straining and twisting as to rob the 
explanation of all plausibility. Such expressions as it caelo 
clamor on which the Localists rely greatly really involve personi- 
fication, and the dative is one of personal interest, whether 
benignant or malignant. A whole chapter is devoted to the 
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Dativus Sympathetieus. 'The name was coined by Havers after 
& note by Gildersleeve on Pindar, Pyth. III. 46, where he says 
that ‘ évOpéroww (is) more sympathetic than ávOpówov) I can 
see no advantage in this name over the customary term * personal 
interest, which is actually what it means, and * personal interest? 
has many advantages in English over ‘sympathetic, but the 
latter may have more value in general Syntax.  LórsTEDT'S 
discussion of this group of usages is very keen. 

In the discussion of the Ablative I pick out the section on 
the Ablative of Cause as being disappointing, as it is also in the 
grammars. LórsrEDT, while admitting the possible origin of 
some of these ablatives in the idea of source, that is in the true 
ablative, regards the majority of them as instrumental. In this 
‘he seems to me to be sound. But I miss his usual clearness in 
distinguishing the true and the false. The category of cause 
has come to include à number of usages that are, strictly speak- | 
. ing, not causal at all. Cause is, in the real sense, an active force. 
It is therefore animate or so felt. The passions are a conspicu- 
lous example of such personification. Hence genuine cause is 
source, and we find the prepositions commonly employed. ‘But 
it is very easy to confuse the cause with the instrument, especially 
when the agent is not indicated. Then too, the shortening of 
phrases contributes to the confusion. Thus his rebus adducti 
readily shortens into his rebus, and we call the latter loosely 
ablative of cause. In fact, we need a more careful organization 
of the constructions usually grouped under the head of cause. I 
was disappointed not to find this in this treatise. 

I must not fail to emphasize the great contribution to Latin 
historical syntax that LórsTEDT has made by his extensive studies 
in late Latin, many results of which are incorporated here. 
These supply a great gap in our knowledge and make this book 
of exceptional value. a 

GONZALEZ LODGE. 


Lucan, with an English Translation by J. D. Durr. The Civil 
War, Books I-X. London: Wiliam Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, MCMXXVIII. xvi- 638 
pp. $2.50. 


The Loeb Classical Library now offers an excellent prose 
version of Lucan. The Latin text (and occasionally the transla- 
tion) follows very closely the recent edition by Professor A. E. 
Housman, Oxford, 1926 (A.J.P. XLVII 201). The translation 
does not profess to be a literal version of the original; “ Lucan's 
manner of expression is so artificial that such a version would be 
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unintelligible to an English reader, vile it were supplemented 
' by copious notes.” For example, “Lucan is excessively fond of 
apostrophe, “often a metrical device, and often a meaningless 
convention,” but in Mr. Durr’s translation the figure is generally 
ignored. The introduction is brief but good ; there is no appara- 
tus criticus, and no formal bibliography. The book is very care- 
fully printed, though something seems to have happened to the 
last line of p. 489, “a ship presading her sail.” 


W. P. MusTARD. 


A. G. AwATUCCI. Storia della Letteratura latina cristiana. 
Bari, Laterza, 1929. 3861 pp. 30 Lire. 


This is an excellent study of Christian Latin literature, written 
by a distinguished professor of the University of Rome. It 
divides the subject.into three periods: I. from the beginnings to 
Ambrose; II. from Ambrose to Augustine; III. from the first 
half of the Fifth Century to the first half of the Seventh. Pro- 
fessor AMATUCOI has read and considered all the important 
modern books in his field—Harnack, Manitius, Monceaux, De 
Labriolle, and the rest—but his judgment is always quite inde- 
pendent. He insists, for example, that the language and ritual 
of the early Church, both in Africa and at Rome, must have been 
Latin rather than Greek. And he maintains that the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix cannot be later than Tertullian’s Apologeti- 
cum; that it must have been written between 162 and 165.1 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Cicero, the Verrine Orations, with. an English Translation by 
L. H. G. Greenwoop. Volume I. London: William 
Heinemann, Lid.; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
MOMXXVIIL xxii 504pp. $2.50. 


This volume contains Cicero’s speech.against Caecilius, the 
First speech against Verres, and books I and II of the Second 
speech. The text is based on a comparison of the best modern 
editions, and shows independent judgment throughout. The 
translation is good. P. 319, 1. 24, “four hundred thousand ” 
is a slip of the pen for “ four thousand.” Pp. 200, 1. 20, has 
nimus, for nimis, or nimium ; p. 284, 1: 16, sclerato, for scelerato. 
P. 223, 1. 17, is the expression “ admit to stealing ? now recog- 
nized as good English ? 

W. P. MUSTARD. 

* But compare above, p. 189.—C. W. E. M. . 
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Beitrüge zur Lehre vom indogermanischen Charakter der etrus- 
kischen Sprache. I. Teil. Von Emin GOLDMANN, Profes- 
Bor an der Universitat Wien. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's 
Universitátsbuchhandlung, 1929. Pp. x- 150. 


Professor GOLDMANN, in the first sections of this volume, builds 
upon the results which he reached in his Ricerche Etrusche (in 
Studi Etruschi II, 209-286 [1928]) : that in Etruscan the stem 
am- means ‘day’ and nac- means ‘night,’ and these show un- 


mistakable Indo-European quality, ef. Greek (Dor.) auépa and 
wkr- From this as premise, he examines a number of longer 
words containing the same elements: enac, cletram, etnam, 
matam, cntram, flanax, cemnac, tenac, tehamai, and by a skilful 
use of the combinational method interprets them as compounds 
of the stems for ‘day’ and night) In the course of this, he ' 
identifies in Etruscan the Indo-European demonstrative stems 
e- / o- and ko- (6 fE), to- (66 ff.), the imperative ending -dhi 
(32 Œ), and the Etr. adjectival stems hamd¢- ‘ right’ and laiv- 
* left which he equates with the root kamp- ‘bend’ and Latin 
laevos respectively. 

He then takes up the Etruscan numerals, 1-6 being known 
from the legends on dice and others from ages in epitaphs— . 
though further identification of meaning rests on combinations 
and not on precise evidence. He arrives at this series: 1-10 max 
Gu ci 6a hué zal semó cesp muy tei; 20 hufizars; 30 ceabyls; 
40 zagrum ; 60 $ealyl; 70 semd@alyls; 80 cezpalyls; 90 muvalyls. 

Professor GOLDMANN is a very careful worker, and his theories 
are always well documented. But one wonders whether he has 
not built up an Indo-European mountain on a very slender base. 
Chance resemblances do occur, cf. Eng. day and Latin dies, which 
are not related. For a sound critical starting-point, one should 
read again Skutsch’s article on Etruskische Sprache, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encye. d. el. Altertumswiss. VI 770-806. Though 
this was published in 1909, and there has been a deal of Etruscan 
study since that time, it would be hard to find anything saner 
on the subject.  Skutsch gives the demonstration of clan 
‘brother,’ sec * daughter, puia ‘ wife, perhaps 6ura ‘ brother, ati 
‘mother, It is almost impossible to believe in the Indo-Euro- 
pean character of a language which has these terms for the names 
of the commonest family relationships. Other points also are 
made by Skutsch, but there is no space to list them here, and 
iheir cogency varies. 

As I again go over some of Professor GoLDMANN’s arguments, 
1 find myself "wondering if bis method is entirely valid. In the 
group 7 8 9, he admittedly ranges them in an order which 
furthers his Ín do-European theory ; there is no combinational or 
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other evidence to confirm it. The same is true of points in his - 
treatment of 2-5; but max * one’ is sure, and is (pace GOLDMANN 
104) as un-Indo-European as could be imagined. His explana- 
tion of the m in muv- ‘nine’ (78 ff.) is weak. The denial of 
the applicability of phonetic laws to numerals (104), with ref- 
erence to W. Schulze, K. Z. XXXIII, 394, weakens faith in his 
results; it is true that analogies play a great róle in the develop- 
ment of the numerals, but not mere Willkür. The explanation 
of ci ‘3’ from * tri- (106) lacks all plausibility. 

It would be hardly possible to make a convincing proof of 
the Indo-European character of Etruscan without interpreting 
some entire texts and establishing parallel developments of 
sounds, i. e., phonetic laws. This Professor GOLDMANN has not 
done in the treatise at hand ; he promises to interpret some longer 
texts in a succeeding volume. I shall look forward with interest 
to its appearance, though stil unconvinced that Etruscan is 
Indo-European. When we remember the early date of these in-, 
seriptions, the strange aspect of their words, the non-Indo-Euro- 
pean character of words already identified, it is clear that at best 
one should look for no closer relation to I. E. than that which 
exists between I. E. and Hittite: derivation from an older 
common ancestor. And even this is yet to be proved. 


RoráwD G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF . PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Stanford University, California, 
Jan. 27, 1929. 


THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


Dear Sir: 


I have read with great interest the various communications 
about brevity as a criterion of language. I confess I am, so far, 
“thoroughly unconvinced ” by Prof. Nykl’s argument. From 
the aesthetic point of view (which, professionally, must be mine), 
brevity is decidedly a minor element. It may be “the soul of 
wit ”: it is not the soul of eloquence or poetry. We could ill spare 
Milton’s sesquipedalian words; and Shakespeare would not be 
Shakespeare, if we translated his most impassioned passages into 
terse American slang. For the lover of literature, there is more 
‘unspeakable comfort in the blessed word Mesopotamia’ than in 
| * Iraq. 

From the strictly practical point of view, brevity may be a 
doubtful advantage. When it comes to strict business, i. e. to 
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definite contracts, brevity is very properly sacrificed to explicit- 
ness. French is considerably less terse than English: usually, 
when you have English and French versions in parallel columns, 
the French text is longer by a good 20%. This may be in 
many cases a distinct point of superiority in favour of French. 
When it comes to international use, brevity becomes a curse. 
Brevity is usually connected with raciness, with the very special 
idioms of one particular language: it creates a series of difficul- 
ties for people who are not thoroughly steeped in the traditions 
of that language. Our headlines are perhaps the best examples 
of English brevity ; they are usually clear enough to us; in many 
cases they would be illogical, ambiguous and even unintelligible 
to a foreigner with a good bookish knowledge of English. This 
is even truer of the spoken than of the written word. Your 
brain works more sluggishly when you are using a foreign 
tongue: a language of excessive brevity sets too rapid a pace. 
This is one of the reasons why a man with a good scholastic 
knowledge of Spanish or German understands the spoken lan- 
guages almost from the first, whilst a man with a corresponding 
knowledge of English, when he goes over to England for the first 
time, is usually unable to follow even the simplest conversation. 
The use of instruments such as the telephone or the radio 
accentuates the difficulty of understanding a foreign language: 
a very brief word may very easily be distorted and become unin- 
telligible. A fuller form would be much safer. There is no 
doubt\in my mind that remolcador, for instance, is a much better 
international term than tug. You might mispronounce a couple 
of letters in remolcador, and yet be understood; whereas your 
tug might easily become tag, tack, tog, tuck, thug, dug, dog, etc. 
if imperfectly pronounced and transmitted over the phone. 
.. <A rabid Idist, challenged to translate “Step on the gas," 
rendered it as follows: “ Increase with your foot the quantity of ' 
gasoline to be consumed ” : in international relations, the second 
form would be vasily preferable to the first. 


ALBERT GUERARD. 
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Odyssey IX, 21-27: 


vaieráo © 'lÜákgv ebOeícAov' êv Ò Opos airy, 
Nyptrov eivooíQvAXov àpurpemés: api è voor 
moal vateráovot pada oxe0óv àAXAget, 
AovAcyióv Te Xápg Te Kat dAjeooca ZaxvyGos. 

25 aùr) 8 xÜauaM) mavvmeprárg eiv ddt kera 
"ps Lódov, ai O€ T’ dvevÜe wpós J T’ Heddy re, 
TPX’, GAN’ dáyaO: kovporpódos* ov Tor eyed ye 
ys yains vaar yAÀvkepórepov dAXo ióéaÜa. 


xÜapaAós is connected with x6óv; it means originally “on the 
ground," hence “rising but little from the ground," “low.” 
The word occurs fairly often in later Greek authors, and every- 
where, apparently, it is agreed to mean “low.” The presump- 
tion is that the meaning in Homer is the same. The poet 
uses the word five times, and it has usually been thought that 
it means “low” three times at least. For our passage Strabo 
G; 454-55) found a meaning suggested by some commentators, 

“close to land," and this has dis adopted by several modern 
scholars. Rebert? now wishes to employ a similar meaning for 
four of the five occurrences of the word. 


* 0, P. XXIII, 1928, pp. 377-387. Brewster has fully discussed the 
Ithaca question in four articles: Harvard Studies, XXXI, 1920, pp. 125- 
166; XXXIII, 1922, pp. 65-77; XXXVI, 1925, pp. 43-90; C. P., XXII, 
1927, pp. 378-390. Shewan supports the classical Tthaes and Daskalio 
iu. ca Ak. AbZU. UU. igo- BUS? Aiit, iO, DU. LEJA}. Sir nei 
AGH Redd (Lenmer'g fihaca, 1927) defends the classical Tthaes. Champ- 
lin Burrage (The Ithaca of the Odyssey, 1928) supvorts the classiea! 
Tthaca, with Arkoudi ss Asieris; so IL appenvs from, Shawen's review 
(U. £., XL1l, 1928, p. 177); I have not seen the book itself. Fraser 
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In IH. XIII, 683 the superlative, x6apaMórarov, is used to 
describe a certain part of the wall protecting the Greek ships 
at Troy. This has always been understood to mean “lowest” 
(not, of course, “very low”), and so far as I am aware no 
difficulty has ever been felt in the word, though the passage 
in which it is found has its perplexities. Rebert takes the 
meaning to be “very near the shore,” arguing reasonably that 
this meaning should apply to objects on land at least as well 
as to those in the sea. But it is difficult to discover how this 
suggestion aids in the interpretation of the passage; there are 
no evident grounds for dissatisfaction with the old view; and 
it would surely be natural to say that the wall at that place 
was near the ships, rather than near the shore. 

In Od. XII, 101 the rock of Charybdis is said to be ySapada- 
repov than that of Skylla. Rebert suggests that this may mean 
“lower in the picture,” but if I understand his argument it is 
lower in the picture solely because it is itself lower. 

Rebert’s suggestions in regard to these two passages are new, 
but in a third he follows Dörpfeld.” After arriving at Circe's 
island Odysseus climbed to a high place to look around, and 
later told his companions what he saw (Od. X, 194-97): 


> M M 2 / E] M 
idoy yap okomujv és wowroAÀóencav áveAÜav 
vicov, Tiv wept wovTOS ümeipvros éoTEQ voro. 
aùr) 9€ yGapody keira kamvóv Ò  évi. péoo 
3] Xvapog s VOV Hagy 
épaxoy óQÜaAuoto: da Spvpa mukvà xat Av. 


In view of the latter part of line 195, most students have 
thought it obvious that yfaparAn does not mean “ close to shore ? 
in this instance; but Dörpfeld argues that it does, taking aévros 


'(€. P., XXIII, 1928, pp. 213-238) would identify Kephallenia as Ithaca. 
Dérpfeld’s great work (Alt-Ithake, 1927) contains at last a complete 
statement of the Leukas theory. The best critique of this theory is 
contained in Manly’s admirable monograph, Ithaca or Leucas (1903). 
There are more recent developments. Shewan (C. P. XXIV, 1929, 
pp. 60-67) justly criticizes Fraser’s hypothesis. Hennig (Geographische 
Zeitschrift, XXXIV, p. 22) identifies Corfu as Ithaca; I have not seen 
his article, but several of the arguments for Leukas apply better to 
^ Corfu. Griset (La Patria e il Regno di Odisseo, 1928) identifies Chios 
as Ithaca; this work, too, I have not seen; Chios might be a good 
place to look for the Cave of the Nymphs and such things. 
* Alt-Ithaka, p. 82. 
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ameipiros to be the ocean stream that was supposed to surround 
the earth. A full consideration of this hypothesis would take 
one far afield, but it is not likely to find much acceptance. The 
evident meaning is that the island is in general low, despite 
the heights of X, 281, and hence Odysseus had been able to 
see all of it. Rebert identifies Circe’s island with Monte Circeo 
on the Italian coast and apparently regards &meipvros as a merely 
conventional epithet. 

In all these cases x@apadds is apparently “low.” The Greeks 
thought of the shore as a line from which the land rose on one 
side and the sea on the other. It is therefore reasonable to 
argue that a term meaning “low” might come to mean “ close 
to shore.” But that is not to say that any word meaning “ low” 
could be used without warning to mean “close to shore," and 
there is absolutely no evidence of such use of yapadds in ancient 
Greece. It is apparent from Strabo himself that the meaning 
was not a generally accepted one, but was an expedient in a 
supposedly desperate case. 

xapnAd is so used in modern Greek, but in the examples cited 
the word is always applied to ships. A ship close to shore— 
apparently any shore—is yapzyAd, but no evidence has been pre- 
sented that an island close to the mainland would be so de- 
scribed. “ Close to shore” and “ close to the mainland,” though 
sometimes interchangeable, are not synonymous, and y@ev does 
not mean “mainland” as opposed to an island. But even if 
a modern Greek can use the word as required by Strabo’s hy- 
pothesis, it does not follow that Homer could: Homeric and 
classical usage is against it. 

But Ithaca “has not an acre of low ground”; how can it 
be described as low? Its heights, to be sure, are lower than 
those of the other islands, and some readers have considered 
the adjective applicable in a comparative sense; but Leaf scorn- 
fully asks: “Does their reading of Homer teach them that 
this is the way in which an epic poet chooses his epithets?” 

It is hazardous to criticize Homeric geography without a 

careful consideration, based on MHEDA of the aspects m which 
jande and wsiands mar have bapa span hy d Lo we A cue UE 


As ì looked at Ithaca from the Mie oi 8 cr which 2pproacned 
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the island as Homer’s ship may have approached it, Kayah 
seemed a most natural descriptive term. 

Ships en route between Corfu and Patras- or Piraeus usually 
. pass. Ithaca in the night, and apparently most of the scholars 
who have visited the island have arrived in darkness. On my 
trip, however, the boat left Patras at half past seven ir the 
morning and reached Ithaca shortly after noon. The day was 
somewhat misty, but the sun was bright, and I had a good 
opportunity to view Ithaca as we approached. Emerging from 
the Gulf of Patras, the steamer swung north and for an hour or 
an hour and a half the clustering Echinades were close on our 





right.. On the left the view was very different: there was a 
wide expanse of open sea, beyond which loomed the great mass 
of Kephallenia. Finally the ship crossed to Ithaca, passing 
not very far south of Atokos. 

Therefore, when it became possible to distinguish Ithaca from 
Kephallenia, the whole length of the smaller island’ was in clear 
‘view as shown in the drawing.‘ In proportion to this visible 
. length, the visible height is very little. The mountains of Ithaca 
do in fact reach a considerable altitude, but the figure presented 
by the whole island, as seen from the east, is distinctly, con- 
. Spicuously, and preeminently low. This form is the more im- 
pressed on the observer by the towering bulk of M aaa 


‘The.drawing is made from my photograph, which is too faint for 
reproduction. 
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which is the background from which the outline of Ithaca 
gradually separates itself as the boat approaches. An analogous 
design is presented by a long line of telegraph poles along the 
base of a hill. The individual poles would not be reckoned low; 
but a line of them, with the wires at the top, makes a geometrical 
figure of very slight proportional height, and the hill in the 
background causes it to appear still lower. And the lowly out- 
line of Ithaca is still further emphasized by the heights of 
Leukas and Akarnania, which are visible at the same time. 
In whatever direction the observer looks, he sees mountains 
that are both actually and apparently much higher than those 
of Ithaca. If the poet chose his epithets from the qualities 
“which strike the eye vividly and give the object a peculiar 
character,” * he could have found none more appropriate to 
Ithaca than x8auaM$, if he had in mind the view from the east. 
Brewster thinks that xaua means “low on the horizon" 
and that the whole passage describes the view from a vessel 
rounding Cape Trepito, on the west coast of the Peloponnesus. 
Anything on the horizon is low in a sense, but this interpreta- 
tion robs the word of all descriptive value, so far as Ithaca is 
concerned. From Cape Trepito Ithaca would be visible only 
as a small bit on a broad horizon; it is hardly such a view as 
the homesick Odysseus would affectionately recall. 
Let us consider the remainder of the passage. edeicdov is 
translated * schón-abendlich " by Dörpfeld; if this is right it 
will apply to one place as well as to another. Butcher and Lang 
translate it~“ elear-seen;" -In Od. XIII, 234 we find it as an 
adjective applying to islands in general, “probably from the 
distinctness with which they are seen standing out of the sea,” 
as Liddell and Scott say; and they add, “a description very 
applicable to Ithaca.” Tt is particularly. applicable to the eastern 
view, in which the whole outline of the island is clearly defined. 
Why is only one mountain mentioned, when there are two? 
Because only one, as seen from the east, rises to a distinct peak; 
this is the southern mountain, commonly agreed to be Neriton. | 
The height in the north is actually taller, but there is no pointed 
and conspicuous (dpurperés) summit. The southern peak is a 
feature of the sky-line which would easily be remembered. 


5 Brewster (1920), p. 155, after Bérard and Helbig. 
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Lines 22-24: Three islands are not many islands, especially 
in the seas that Homer knew. Furthermore, Doulichion, Same, 
and Zakynthos do not lie very close to one another, forming a 
group from which Ithaca is isolated; this holds true for any 
possible distribution of the names among Thiaki, Leukas, Kephal- 
lenia, and Zante. Without regard to the correct interpretation 
of the passage, line 24 is conspicuously superfluous. Dörpfeld 
agrees that the line may be spurious,® but thinks that perhaps 
the poet means to mention three among the many. Why did 
he not say so? As the passage stands, line 24 is in apposition 
with vioo. It is a stereotyped line which occurs frequently in 
the Odyssey, since these islands were near Ithaca and were the 
homes of the suitors, and such stock lines are especially likely 
to appear where they do not belong. Apparently the verse is 
inserted here erroneously, either by some rhapsode or by Homer 
himself. In the latter case we must assume, with Brewster,’ 
that he was using somie source that he did not fully understand. 
Accustomed to think of Doulichion, Same, and Zakynthos as 
the islands near Ithaca, he added the conventional line as an 
expansion of vyoo.. The error would not be an important one 
from his standpoint, because the interest of both speaker and 
listener at this point is centered in Ithaca. The disharmony 
with woAdAai is striking, however, and I should charge it to a 
minstrel rather than to the poet. 

With this line omitted, the description is perfectly clear. The 
many islands are the Echinades, which are indeed close together 
at the east, while Ithaca lies “ very far out in the sea” at the 
west. If wavureprary seems a strong word for the distance, 
consider the contrast with the crowded Echinades, along which 
the traveler moves for a considerable time; and also the fact 
that Ithaca is the boundary of the visible sea for a large part 
of the western horizon. In describing the approach to Ithaca 
one would naturally use some such language as this: “ First 
you pass a number of little islands, close together at the east; 
then you see Ithaca clearly outlined, a long, low island away 
out in the sea to the west.” From such a description as this, or 
perhaps from a memory of his own journey, the poet wrote his 
lines. He does not mention the size of the other islands or 


9 Alt-Ithaka, p. 78. 71920, pp. 158 f. 
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the length of Ithaca (unless this is implied in yéaueady), but 
every detail that he does put in is not only intelligible, but 
ideally natural and appropriate, as applied to Ithaca approached 
from the east. 

In his discussion of the passage, Dérpfeld occupies himself 
with two phrases, y@opady eiv GAl keira and wavvmepráro mpòs 
€odov. The words are Homer’s, but the phrases are Dérpfeld’s. 
xÜepaX) is separated from eiv dAl xetrar by the order and by the 
rhythm, if the line is to have any caesura; «wavvreprárg is con- 
nected with eiv àÀi by the same considerations. dvevfe he takes 
to mean not “apart from Ithaca,” but “apart from the main- 
land." This interpretation would hardly have occurred to any 
one if there had not been the question about x6auaX$g. Finally 
Dörpfeld goes to considerable trouble to prove, against some of 
Strabo’s sources and also against some of his own followers, that 
apos £óQov means “to the west” and not “to the north”; but 
he repeats Partsch’s assertion that there has frequently been 
confusion about directions in the Ionian islands, north being 
taken for west and east for north. This confusion is well at- 
tested, and one might with some reason ascribe a similar error 
to Homer if his description were unintelligible otherwise. But 
we certainly are not justified in thinking that Homer meant 
north simply because. he says west. 

The fundamental thesis of Brewster’s articles is that the usual 
way of reaching the home of Odysseus, on Polis Bay in Thiaki, 
was by a route that led past the Echinades and around the 
north end of Ithaca. Thus Arkoudi is Asteris, as proposed by 
Dórpfeld, Leukas is Same, and Kephallenia is Doulichion. It 
is evident that this hypothesis is not weakened, but supported, 
by my interpretation of IX, 21-28, since ships passing through 
the channel between 'Thiaki and Kephallenia, whatever their 
route before or after, would never gain the view of Ithaca that 
is shown in the drawing. Additional support for Brewster’s 
theory may be drawn from the directions given by Athena to 
Telemachos, just before he leaves Pylos. 

Odvssev XV, 28-38: 


Fa f ` > kes f 
gynoripey o° ¿merne Apiorhes Xovóoctv 


* ^T F Li F t t 
év wopGpo “dens ve 2apmoid TE mavraAoéccoTS, 


© Alt-Ithaka, po. 78-83. 
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Brewster thinks that the islands of line 33 must be those 
mentioned in line 29;? perhaps others as well, but surely those ' 
two. Yet Telemachos is to land on Ithaca, and “you cannot 
keep away from an island and at the same time land on its 
‘nearest point. It is a physical impossibility.” Athena’s advice 
is therefore nonsense; in lines 33-34 she is simply indicating 
the usual course for mariners following the trade-route north, 
and that in spite of the fact that the context imperatively de- 
mands some deviation from the ordinary procedure. Homer 
has used an extract from his coast-pilot without regard to the 
exigencies of his own narrative. 

Dörpfeld wishes to strike out Athena’s directions altogether.!? 
If they be retained, he explains ékàs vyowy as far from Kephal- 
lenia, Thiaki and Arkoudi; yet he makes Telemachos go closer 
to Kephallenia and Thiaki on his return than on his journey 
south. 

To one who looks for “ the islands” on the map, it doubtless 
seems obvious that the four large islands, or some of them, 
must be meant; so also to one who thinks of them as inhabited 
territories. But I am convinced from my own journey that to 
. one contemplating a voyage along the coast of Acarnania, 
* islands" could mean nothing else than the numerous islets 
that fringe that coast. A half-dozen in sight at one time, they 
impress themselves on the. traveler’s mind and memory, while 
the larger land-masses are vague in the distance and their in- 
sular nature does not strike the eye. Furthermore, if Athena's 
. advice has any value, Telemachos is told to avoid the islands 
that he would not avoid without the advice; and these islets— 
the Echinades and Arkoudi and perhaps Atokos—would ordi- 


? 1925, pp. 59-61. 39 Alt-Ithaka, pp. 93 f. 
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narily be passed, according to Brewster (and Dórpfeld) by Tele- 
machos on his way north. If he should follow this usual route, 
the suitors would catch him at Arkoudi as they planned. Hence 
Athena’s counsel: “ Don’t take the route by the islands, but 
land on the nearest point of Ithaca.” 

The course actually taken is briefly described in XV, 295-300. 
After passing along the Elean coast he steered toward the voot 
Goat. These islands are usually taken to be the Echinades, but 
Dorpfeld** thinks that they are the Montague Rocks. At 
present the Rocks are entirely submerged, but Strabo writes of 
an islet and rocks, apparently in about their position. It is 
evident that this interpretation would be very desirable for 
our theory, since in accordance with it Telemachos does not 
approach at all the islands that would ordinarily be passed, but 
turns away at the first opportunity toward Kephallenia and the 
classical Ithaca. According to Dörpfeld, he continues along 
the east coast of the last-named island to the southern end of 
Leukas. Here there is a difficulty. The suitors lay in wait at 
Arkoudi, but Athena in her warning says merely that they are 
in the ropĝpós between Ithaca and Same. It is all the same, 
according to Brewster’s conception of the journey. But Dórp- 
feld makes Telemachos go exactly where, according to his in- 
formation, the suitors are waiting for him: across the rop@y0s 
at its narrowest place, the place where it is most definitely a 
vopÜuós. If Athena had said that the suitors were in ambush 
on the east side of Asteris, then Telemachos might reasonably 
have hoped to escape by going on the west side; and that would 
have been éxàs vgcov, as this phrase has been interpreted above; 
but what Athena does say is valueless to Telemachos if he was 
going to Leukas. 

For us vcot Üoat in the position of the Montague Rocks would 
be most satisfactory, but ib must be confessed that the existence 
of any islands at that place is not proved. If the isles are the 
Echinades, Telemachos followed the usual route at the begin- 
ning, because it was the usual route, and perhaps because Homer 
did not know what might be in the way of a more A ect sailing. 
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straight across from the south end of the Echinades. He avoided 
the island route and all the islands that were anywhere near the 
ambush; for still greater safety he traveled at night to escape 
any wandering scouts. ' He followed Athena’s advice and thereby 
saved his life. 

After Telemachos is safely landed his companions take the 
ship to the town. No incidents of their journey are recorded, 
but they arrive and are soon followed by the wooers who had 
lain in ambush at Asteris. Amphinomos remarks (XVI, 856 f.) 
that the suitors had been told by some god of the arrival of 
Telemachos’ ship or had seen it pass and been unable to over- 
take it. We naturally prefer the second alternative, but the 
failure is difficult to understand if Asteris is Daskalio. On the 
other hand, if Asteris is Arkoudi and the usual route is correctly 
given by Brewster, the suitors would be watching for a boat 
going west in the neighborhood of Atokos. One creeping up the 
east coast of Ithaca might reasonably escape their attention 
until it should be too late to capture it. 

Dórpfeld's confidence in his conclusions is sometimes so great 
that it may mislead the reader as to the facts. He states re- 
peatedly that Telemachos passed by Asteris and the suitors in 
the night. Of course there is not a word in the Odyssey that 
' hints at any such thing, and it is extremely improbable that 
that incident, which would be the dramatic climax of the journey, 
would be passed over in silence. If Athena made the ship in- 
visible or lulled the suitors to sleep, surely the fact would be 
mentioned ; Homer does not so ignore the acts of his divinities. 
If Telemachos landed at the south end of Ithaca before ap- 
proaching the suitors, the fortunes of the ship thereafter are 
of secondary interest and would naturally be handled sketchily, 
since the adventure was essentially complete when Telemachos 
left the boat. But if Telemachos himself sailed by Asteris in 
` the night, then the whole story of the ambush is futile and 
absurd. 

It is fair to say that Brewster’s hypothesis permits a much 
more satisfactory explanation of the return from Pylos than has 
‘been given ‘previously. Are the difficulties in the way of the 
hypothesis sufficiently serious to outweigh this advantage? Mr. 
Brewster has discussed the matter at length, and there is no need 
to repeat his arguments, but certain considerations may be 
mentioned. 
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There is one definite objection in IT, 420-21, where Athena 
sends the wind Zephyros to speed Telemachos on his way from 
Ithaca to Pylos. Zephyros is as usual the northwest wind, 
while according to Brewster Telemachos must go northwest— 
in the teeth of the wind—until he should round the north end 
of Ithaca. The answer to this is that the passage around the 
end of the island is so small a part of the journey that it needs 
no special mention; the men sat at the oars at first (II, 419) 
and there is nothing to show just how long they rowed. 

The more important objection is that the route by Arkoudi 
is longer than that between Ithaca and Kephallenia. Brewster 
has produced a warning from the unbiassed Mediterranean 
Pilot ™® to the effect that this channel should be avoided by 
sailing vessels, except when the wind is favorable, because of 
dangerous squalls and lack of anchorage in time of calm. He 
has adduced from Bérard ** the fact that the Venetian mariners 
avoided the channel because of tempests, pirates, and poor 
harbors. Possibly it may be suggested also that moderate winds, 
which would be useful in the sea east of Ithaca, might fail 
altogether to reach a boat in the narrow and confined channel. 
Apparently it would be well worth while to row the short dis- 
tance from Polis Bay to the north end of Ithaca in order to 
escape these disadvantages. Brewster finds in the Mediterranean 
Pilot,* again, evidence that the prevailing winds are not favor- 
able to a sailing from Oxia (the Echinades) to the south end 
of Ithaca, while they are favorable to a sailing north or north- 
west. Now it is reasonable to suppose that a good proportion 
of the ships that visited Ithaca came from the Gulf of Corinth, 
and would necessarily pass the Echinades. Furthermore the 
north coast of this gulf has filled in a good deal since early 
times, and it appears that a ship following the old coast-line 
(as seen in the map, Dórpfeld's plate 1) would find the northern 
route to Polis Bay much more convenient and very nearly as 
short as the southern. 

As for pirates, one can not wonder that the Venctians feared 
inen, ror The (Dannel is m pilates Liu di cys inuro Was Oll. 
¿n the sea to the east, aud even between ithaca anu Leukas, 
tnere is room for the exercise of skill in seamanship; but a 
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merchantman attacked in the channel could do nothing but 
fight. This consideration would apply with particular force 
to traders from foreign lands, Venetians or Phoenicians, who 
would not wish to trust unnecessarily to the friendship of these 
alien islanders. Bérard originated the idea that the geographical 
. data used in the Odyssey were derived in part from Phoenician 
sources, and the theory is found acceptable by many. We have 
every reason to believe that the Phoenicians would not use 
. Ithaca channel for their trade-route. In Telemachos’s own 
journey, the route by the channel would be shorter, and Athena 
presumably could protect him from squalls and calm; but we 
can only expect Homer to know the usual route. The considera- 
tions that have been mentioned make it unsafe to assume that 
the usual route was the shorter one. . 

Most of the recent writers on the Ithaca question have thought 
that the four names in Homer belong, in some distribution, to 
Leukas, Thiaki, Kephallenia, and Zante. One who rejects this 
opinion must believe that seismic action has made away with 
Doulichion and perhaps Asteris, or that Homer was guilty of 
major errors in geography, such as supposing Doulichion an 
island when it was really Akarnania, or that Corfu was one of 
the islands. There is something to be said for all of these 
theories, but none of them has or is likely to receive general 
. approbation. On the assumption that the four names do belong 
to the four islands in question, Brewster’s allocation of them 
appears to have great advantages. 

He shares with Dórpfeld the advantage of using Arkoudi as 
Asteris, and that is the only solid support that the Leukas 
theory has ever had. I have already taken up Dorpfeld’s inter- 
pretations of two vital passages; since at last we have in his 
book Alt-Ithaka a complete and authoritative statement of his 
views, it will not be out-of place to consider certain other points 
in his argument, though the question has been discussed so often. 

In XXI, 346-47 there is an expression “ Neither those who 
are lords in rugged Ithaca, nor those who dwell in the islands 
toward Elis." Hence it is argued that the other islands are 
closer than Ithaca to Elis, and so Ithaca must be Leukas. It 
may very well be, however, that the second phrase. includes the 
first: as if we should say “Neither in Manhattan, nor in the 
state of New York.” The “islands toward Elis” are the Ionian 
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Islands, so distinguished from the Aegean archipelago, There 
is & significant reference to Elis in IV, 632-38, where it appears 
that the Ithacan Noemon kept a herd of horses and mules there. 
This is strong evidence that Ithaca was not much more easily 
accessible from any other part of the mainland than from Elis; 
while Leukas, as Dórpfeld has emphasized in other connections, 
could be reached from the neighboring mainland very easily 
indeed. Since Noemon kept his herd so far from home, it 
cannot be argued that the herds of Odysseus on the mainland 
(XIV, 100-104) would be too far from the town in the classical 
Ithaca. It is clearly the herds on the island, not those on the 
mainland, from which animals went to the suitors daily (XIV, 
105-108). We are told that Philoitios did on one oceasion 
bring animals that came from the mainland (XX, 185-88), but 
it is not implied that this was a daily occurrence. In this in- 
stance the animals were brought by zopÓpnies, and it is argued 
that these * ferrymen " imply a narrow channel. Homer does 
not use the word elsewhere, but the earliest post-Homeric vropÜuges 
(Herodotos, I, 24) were “ferrying” Arion from Tarentum to 
Corinth. The small number of animals and the kind of animals 
kept on the island strongly suggest that it was a small and 
rocky island, and this is true of the classical Ithaca; while 
Leukas is fairly large as Greek islands go, and although rugged 
in part contains a considerable amount of good pasture land. 
Similar evidence on the physical character of Homer’s Ithaca 
is found in the proportionately small number of suitors who 
dwelt in it (XVI, 245-251) and in the extremely modest lan- 
guage of Odysseus and Athena when they are praising the island 
(IX, 27-28, cf. 34-86; XIII, 242-47). It is exceedingly sur- 
prising, therefore, that objection has been raised against the 
classical Ithaca for this very reason—that it is too small and 
poor. The only possible justification for this argument is XIII, 
244 f.: “A terrible amount of grain is produced in it.” Many 
a little lake has been said by loyal fishermen to have a terrible 
lot of fish in it, without implying a comparison with the Great 
Lakes. 

Deities pass motbe Odeseee Cb. E ge NO yu THOS CY Lo hone 
a man who has just reached Ithaca is asked what sailors brought 
him, and the enquirer adds “ For | do not at all suppose that 
you arrived on toot” (rebos). Whe liue oóvours 2 fourth time, 
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with the difference that the newcomer’ is not addressed, but 
spoken of (XVI, 59). Professor Scott has examined the various 
passages in which wefés occurs"? and concludes that the word 
has a “vague meaning, a meaning closely akin to ‘ unassisted’ 
or ‘unaccompanied by others." This is apparently right, for 
some cases, but is unimportant for our problem; how can one 
reach an island unassisted? The questioners hardly had swim- 
ming in mind, and it appears from Od. ITI, 324 that reds 
could not be used to denote a traveler using his own boat as - 
opposed to a passenger on a vessel. Nobody could go to the 
classical Ithaca on foot, by land, or without assistance, while 
it is very possible that one could reach Leukas in a way to 
which any translation of the word would apply. In his desire 
to establish Leukas as a full-blood island, Dórpfeld now inter- 
prets the phrase as follows:!9$ I do not suppose that you came 
through the mainland (and took the ferry). This appears to 
weaken the argument materially. On the assumption that the 
lagoon at Leukas could be waded, the phrase in question may 
serve as basis for a sound argument for Leukas, but not for a 
weighty one. The line is apparently stereotyped, a formula of 
inquiry that was originally somewhat humorous in tone. We 
are told that at present the inhabitants of the island Capri use 
an exactly equivalent expression in questioning strangers.! 

In the course of his investigations in Leukas Dörpfeld has | 
established the fact that hogs used to be pastured in the southern 
part of the island. "This is shown by numerous place-names. 
The swineherd Eumaios lived in the southern part of Ithaca, 
so the correspondence is fairly claimed ; but good places for the 
feeding of hogs have been found also in the southern part of 
the classical Ithaca. The inlet that Dórpfeld identifies as 
Phorkys Harbor is now named Syvota Day. The name has the 
accent on the first syllable, aecording to Partsch; (apparently 
the pronunciation is not indicated in Alt-Ithaka;) so it is not 
the Dorie genitive of ovßórys. Thucydides mentions a place 
in Thesprotia named XéfioraJ? The word means hog-pastures. 
“ Syvota Bay ” doubtless has the same origin: there were oi Bora 
in southern Leukas, and the bay took its name from them, 

At Phorkys Harbor was an extraordinary cavern, the Cave 


15 Ç. J., XXIII, 1927-28, pp. 703 f. * Rodd, Homer’s Ithaca, p. 58. 
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of the Nymphs, which ‘Homer describes at length (XIII, 102- 
12). 'The Bay of Vathy, in the classical Ithaca, has no cave 
at all, while there are five on the shore of Syvota Bay. This 
is claimed as a point for Leukas; but it is acknowledged *° 
that none of these caves has running water, or two entrances, 
and none of them is at the head of the harbor, where Homer 
clearly places the Cave of the Nymphs. If we are to ascribe all 
these details to the invention of the poet, we may as well assume 
that he invented the cave itself. 

Homer mentions a fountain at Ithaca named Melanydros 
(black-water). There is a fountain in Leukas named Mavroneri, 
which means “ black-water” in modern Greek. An interesting 
coincidence, but Dórpfeld has now decided that Mavroneri is 
not in the right place for Melanydros.? In regard to the xphvy 
rukt he won a triumph: he inferred from Homers description 
(A VII, 204-11) that there was an underground aqueduct lead- 
ing to the fountain, and then found such an aqueduct.in Leukas, 
where few expected it. But Homer’s description remains as 
it was, and really does not seem to imply an aqueduct. 

The adherents of the classical Ithaca admit that the distances, 
in that island, between the sites assumed for the dwelling of 
Eumaios and the town of Ithaca are too great to be traversed 
as quickly as the story of the Odyssey requires. They think 
that the poet, not too well acquainted with the island, would 
not naturally know nor be interested in its interior distances. 
But Dórpfeld found in Leukas a plain that was just the right 
distance from his place for Eumaios, and there he excavated 
for the palace of Odysseus and the town of Ithaca. He found 
nothing identifiable as either, but he did find some very inter- 
esting things. 

He found two “family-tombs” and a number of “ royal 
tombs,” besides several isolated burials. They contained a con- 
siderable amount of pottery, as well as other objects. The 
family-tomb F contains pottery of unmistakable Minyan forms," 
though apparently of poor fabric. Among the other discoveries 
Is a spearhead of remarkable form, which appears in only two 
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at Mycenae, the other in a grave at Sesklo. It is highly probable 
that all the specimens of so rare a form belong to about the 
same time. The shaft graves are agreed to date from the 
neighborhood of 1600, and the fourth grave is not the latest 
of them. Thessalian chronology is still somewhat vague, but' 
nobody would object to a date around 1600 for. the grave con- 
taining the spearhead. Minyan pottery is the characteristic ware 
of the Middle Helladie period (1900-1600). Géssler, the author 
of this section of Alt-Ithaka, therefore writes: “ Die relative 
Zeitstellung des Grabes kann keinem Zweifel unterliegen. Hs 
ist das Ende der Mittelhelladischen Zeit.” But he adds that 
it is uncertain how long Minyan ware lasted. 

The other family-tomb (S) produced similar pottery, and 
Gossler writes of it:?* “Im ganzen is das Grab etwas älter 
bezw. alterttimlicher als das folgende Grab F.” 

There remain the yee 4 Homerische Kénigsgraber.” 
These graves produced * Early Helladie pottery of characteristic 
types.” 7° Gdossler recognizes the fact well enough,” though he 
advises great caution in drawing conclusions from it. He even 
says: “Ja es scheint uns sogar ein vólkischer Unterschied vor- 
zuliegen: in Tiryns und Korinth sind die Leute des Urfirnis 
Vorgriechen; auf Leukas dagegen handelt es sich bei der dem 
Urfirnis verwandten Keramik um Achier.” That is to say, 
Early Helladic pottery in Leukas is not only 600 years and more 
later than Early Helladic pottery elsewhere, but is made by a 
different race! The royal tombs contained also a good deal of 
gold jewelry, for which Góssler constantly cites parallels from 
the second city at Troy, which Dörpfeld himself dates 2400- 
1900. Somewhat similar forms are found in ihe shaft graves 
at Mycenae, but those found at Leukas are in general simpler. 
* Jedoch steht nichts im Wege, das Goldvorkommen auf Leukas 
ebenso wie die acháische Tonware bis gegen die Zeit der dorischen 
Wanderung hinabreichen zu lassen.” ?5 | 

It appears that the stratified deposit in the plain' contained, 
through its entire depth, pottery like that of the tombs and 
no other pottery; although small amounts of Mycenean ware, 
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and other preclassieal pottery that might be later than the 
pottery in the tombs, were found on higher land near the plain 
and in other parts of Leukas."? 

Of course it can not be asserted that the development of and 
changes in pottery proceeded in exactly the same manner in all 
parts of Greece, or that a settlement belonging to the third Late 
Helladie period must necessarily contain Mycenean pottery. We 
have Thermon and Olympia to prove the contrary. So at Leukas, 
if we should find pottery of unknown relations, we might assume 
that it belonged to the period ordinarily marked by Mycenean 
ware. But that is not the condition that exists: the pottery 
of Leukas has a quite definite place in the chronological.scheme 
constructed by students of the prehistoric period. That Minyan 
types as seen in tomb F should persist unchanged till the end 
of the Late Helladie period is improbable in the extreme, and 
the spearhead is likewise strong evidence of an early date. Yet 
the F-tomb is the latest of the pre-classical burials. That the 
“Homeric royal tombs,” with their Early Helladic pottery, 
should belong to the end of the Mycenean age can be termed 
improbable only by courtesy; it is really impossible. It appears, 
then, that the plain was not inhabited at all in the latter part 
of the late Helladie period. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the stratification in the plain. 
Dörpfeld gives a very clear account of it." A layer containing 
Roman and a few Byzantine potsherds was found in some places 
on the surface, in other places a metre or less below it. Then 
there is a Greek layer, in some places immediately below the 
Roman one and elsewhere separated from it by a barren stratum 
whose depth is not stated; presumably it is small. The third 
layer is that which Dörpfeld calls Achaean. It is separated 
from the Greek layer almost everywhere (fast überall) by a 
barren stratum from one to three metres thick. The sterile 
layer in each case consists of sand and gravel deposited by the. 
brooks in time of heavy rain. In periods when the plain was 
cared for, the brooks were confined by dikes and their deposits 
Were enia, Gb Older poliodae There Wag n9 such control cmd chs 
gravel was abundant, though doubtiess some of it, after having 
been left or the plain by one rain, was carried on to the sea 
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The streams are uncontrolled at present and have been, as 
Dórpfeld's evidence indicates, since early Byzantine times :— 
some 1400 years, presumably, but we may conservatively say 
1000. Yet the Roman-Byzantine stratum has nowhere been 
covered to a depth of more than a metre, according to Dérp- 
feld’s statement, and in some places has not been covered at all 
(or if covered has been uncovered again). This indicates that 
the rate of deposit is after all, in net result for the whole plain, 
not particularly rapid. Yet the “ Achaean” is separated from 
the “ Dorian,” or classical Greek, stratum, almost everywhere, 
by a sterile layer whose minimum depth is one metre and which 
in some places reaches a depth of three metres. The maximum 
deposit, for at least a thousand years, is the minimum deposit 
for the interval between the “ Achaeans” and the “ Dorians,” 
and the maximum depth of this earlier deposit is three times 
the maximum for the later one. If this appear to prove too 
much, we may consider that, if the streams were diked during 
a long “ Achaean ” period, their beds would gradually rise above 
the level of the surrounding ground, and so their floods would 
be more destructive; and that as the level of the plain rose the 
process of deposit might be slower. It is to be noted also that 
the period of abandonment includes some four centuries after 
the Dorian invasion, since the earliest discoveries of the classical 
period in the plain belong, it would appear, to the eighth cen- 
tury.? But taking everything into account, it is clearly in- 
dicated that the plain was neglected and uninhabited for cen- 
turies before the beginning of the “ Dorian” or Greek period; 
that at the traditional date of the Trojan War, and long before, 
it was a waste. 

Of course neither these results nor any possible results have 
any value in the eyes of those who totally disbelieve in the his- 
toricity of the Odyssey. But to students who believe that there 
was a town and a palace in Homer’s Ithaca in the neighborhood 
of 1200 B. C., these excavations furnish the strongest evidence 
against the plain of Nidri as the Homeric site. 


F. P. Jonson. 
DOKE UmivEnRSITY. 
28 Pottery of “Protocorinthian” relations: Alt-Ithaka, pp. 320i, 
Blg. 76. 


THREE OBSCURE PASSAGES IN CICERO'S LETTERS. 
1) Ap Arricum, IT. 1. 5. 


After Clodius was acquitted on the charge of sacrilege Cicero 
attacked him in the senate in a speech which was later published 
under the title In Clodium, et Curionem. Some of the spicy 
phrases of that speech Cicero reported to Atticus at once (Att. 
II. 1) and among these is a very difficult sentence which Sjogren 
gives thus: 

Fregi hominem et inconstantiam ejus reprehendi, qui Romae 
tribunatum pl. peteret, cum in Sicilia hereditatem saepe dicti- 
tasset. ‘The ms-readings, which are very confused, are given 
fully by Sjogren (Ad Att. I-IV, 1916), who follows none and 
restores freely from several. Bosius, who found heraedilitatem 
saepehereditasset in Z, emended plausibly with the aid of G to 
Herae aedilitatem se petere dictitasset.! This emendation Boot, 
Tyrrell and Purser and others adopt, while admitting that the 
meaning is still obscure. Sjógren's reading obviously does not 
contain the kind of sarcasm that one expects from the very bitter 
tirade that Cicero frankly admits that he delivered. Since an 
aedilis is a Roman magistrate of the rank of tribune, a contrast 
between the two magistracies is evident; hence aedilitatem is 
plausible. And since aedilis may also mean templekeeper, H erae 
aedilitatem. would seem to contain a word-play. Now this letter 
has the first reference to the rumors to which Cicero again refers 
when he calls Clodia Juno or Boéms (cf. ad Att. II, 9; 12; 14; 
292; 23). It is probable, therefore, that Clodia is the “ Hera” 
here referred to. I think the passage may be translated thus: 
“I criticized his inconsistency in that at Rome he is seeking 
the tribunate, whereas, while recently in Sicily, he said re- 
peatedly that he intended to become Hera’s warden.” In II. 4. 2, 
Cicero calls Clodius iste sacerdos Bonae Deae with a similar 
allusion to his intrigue with Caesar’s wife at the festival of 
Bona Dea. 


1 Those whe retain Herae have generally taken it as the locative of 
Hera — Hybla, in Sicily. However, Cluver has shown that the name 
ought to be Heraia. 
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2) Ap Arr. VIL 7. 6. 


When Cicero returned from Cilicia in 50 B. C. he found the 
senate on the point of breaking with Caesar. Cicero had always 
held that Caesar’s acts were unconstitutional, but fearing a civil 
war he was willing, as he says in Ad Att. VII, 7.6, to overlook 
technical points for the sake of preserving peace. I should print 
this passage without any of the usual emendations, but with a 
new punctuation, as follows: 

Quid ergo? exercitum retinentis cum legis dies transierit 
rationem haberi placet? Mihi vero ne absentis quidem; sed 
‘cum id datum est, illud una datum est, annorum enim decem 
imperium, et ita latum. Placet igitur etiam me expulsum et 
agrum Campanum perisse et adoptatum patricium a. plebeio, 
Gaditanum a Mytilenaeo, et Labieni divitiae et Mamurrae 
placent et Balbi horti et Tusculanum? Sed horum omnium 
fons unus est: imbecillo resistendum fuit et id erat facile. 

It is usual to place a full stop after una datum est, insert 
placet with a question mark after latum and a full stop after 
Tusculanum. In the whole passage Cicero insists on the validity 
of the law of the ten tribunes granting Caesar's right to stand 
for the consulship in absentia (cf. habenda e lege ratio, at the 
end of the paragraph). I should translate as follows: Well 
then, do I approve of the candidacy of à man who keeps his 
army beyond the legal term? No, not even of his candidacy in 
absence; but when the latter privilege was granted (by the law 
of the 10 tribunes), the othér went with it, for the imperium is 
one of ten years, and the privilege was granted with that under- 
standing. (That is, the 10 year term brings the command up 
to March 49, hence the privilege of standing in absentia implies 
that Caesar may hold his army after March 49 up to election 
time, i. e. after his term is over). "The next sentence is then a 
supposed retort by Attieus which Cieero answers by sed etc. 
Tyrrell and Purser rightly say that “this mention of ten years 
Seems to settle the question definitely as to the date on which 
. Caesar's command would expire." It does do so if one com- 
prehends the actual logical force of the enim and tta in the 
second sentence. , 
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3) Ap Fam. VIIT. 9. 1. 


+ curionem prorsus curionem non mediocriter obiurgatus ac 
t repulsa se mutavit, is the desperate text printed by Sjogren, 
who also provides in the apparatus a list of unsatisfactory 
emendations. Objurgatus is the reading of M. whereas G gives 
objurgat. Tyrrell and Purser, advancing on Riemann and 
others, give a fairly understandable text by striking out the 
second curionem, reading objurgat with G and emending ac to 
hac. However this drastic procedure seems to destroy the point 
of the sentence. Caelius is here discussing the behavior of 
Hirrus after his defeat at the polls. In Raccolta di Scritti, in 
onore di Felice Ramorino, p. 158, I have gathered several pas- 
sages in which Caelius and Cicero joke about the pronunciation 
of Hirrus, who had some defect of speech. Since Hirrus is 
supposed to have pronounced his own name [Illus (Fam. II 9 
and 10, VITI 4, 3 and 9, 1) we may assume that he not only 
dropped h but softened r to 7. In this letter, if we assume that 
Caelius is giving Cicero a parody of the speech of Hirrus, we 
may restore the passage as follows: Curionem, prorsus Culionem, 
non mediocriter obiurgat. Ac (Hirrian pronunciation for Hac) 
repulsa se mutavit. "That is, Hirrus, who is now playing the 
róle of a conservative, “is roundly rebuking Curio (or rather, 
*Culio?). Because of this defeat at the polls he has made a 
complete volte-face.” To appreciate the quality of Caelius? wit 
it may be necessary to refer to the Thesaurus L., L. for the 
word culio. For the corrective or explicative use of prorsus 
See Rolfe, Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. 1920, 30 ff. He gives no instance 
exactly like this, where prorsus virtually means “to quote pre- 
cisely ", but the instances where it means “ precisely," “in fact,” 
* to be explicit" are of course numerous. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF VERGIL’S GEORGIOCS.: 


It goes without saying that, however else we may regard the 
Georgics, we cannot class the poem strictly with the didactic verse 
of, say, Nicander or Aratus. Historically it was thanks to 
Lucretius rather than to the Greeks that Virgil could divine the 
possibilities of a didactic style enlarged and expanded to trans- 
cend the metrical treatises of Alexandria. Lucretius knew better 
than to continue naively the old method, natural to a second 
generation of didactics, of inserting episodes with a view to 
relieve the tedium of technical exposition. In him descriptive | 
passages, not obviously called for by the need to illustrate an 
argument, yet generally grow in a way naturally out of the sub- 
ject in hand or at least are an amplification of some thought in 
the argument. Indeed one might perhaps hold that in over- 
emphasis rather than in irrelevance lies the fault of which Lucre- 
tius is occasionally guilty on this score. 

With a more finished technique Virgil ornaments the Georgics 
with what are sometimes apt to be called digressions. But, I 
- think, in him the didactic purpose has been definitely submerged 
in a greater purpose; while in Lucretius it does still maintain a 
foremost place, in spite of the fact that the exposition of scientific 


1 With the above patiently finding its press, Kurt Witte’s elaborate 
study of the Georgics’ structure appeared (Geschichte der rómischen 
Dichtung im Zeitalter des Augustus, I, ii, Erlangen, 1927). His account 
conflicts sharply with mine. Rejecting the conventional paragraphing, 
he divides into ‘Teile, which may be or may not be my divisions, 
Book-Halves, Books, Double-Books (I-II and III-IV). Certain laws 
control the number of the Teile in each Book-Half and Book, their 
size, and their position. There results a rigid schematism: which, 
however, cannot in itself relate together ihe varied elements of the 
material built into different Books. 

Witte unites I and II, and III and IV. III and IV are counterpart, 
as a unit, to L-IT. Singly, III is counterpart to I—or, rather, “eine 
Art Gegenstück "; IV is counterpart to III (not to IF; though IV is 
closely related to II through IV Tarentine Garden). The two halves 
of III are counterparts. Between JI and III are many bonds of unity 
(not paragraphieally); not so many between I and IV. 

To support such conclusions, Witte gives a vast number of corre- 
spondences, of varying value. Here, again, we differ; and for good 
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theory has its supremacy in the De Rerum Natura disputed by 
the interest which we feel for man and the fortunes and develop- 
ment of the human race. 

To show how far the so-called digressions of the Georgics are 
an integral part of the poem, no less than the really technical 
passages, would demand that we explore the latter to see how far 
they correspond to the ideal of the truly didactic treatise. After 
such a review it would be possible to separate the poem into sec- 
tions integral and episodic—always supposing that we found 
good reason for a separation of the kind. 

Here I do not propose to undertake so large a task, but only to 
attempt to show that the so-called episodes or digressions are so 
arranged in the poem as to supplement and balance one another 
by a very careful and considered method of composition, which 
puts it out of the question that the episodes suggested themselves 
to Virgil casually, and so puts it out of the question that they 
are in any real sense digressions at all. 

Scholars have for some time been inclined to recognize a rough 
correspondence between individual books, a pairing-off of Book I 
with Book III and of Book II with Book IV. According to this 
view of the Georgics, if we spread out the whole poem at once 
before our eyes, we find it to consist structurally of two large 
‘chapters,’ Books I-IT and Books III-IV. The natural division, 
therefore, is not into four books, but into two double-books. 
However, the second * chapter? does not, as in & novel, continue 
the first ‘chapter’ and carry on the whole work to a unique 
climax. Instead, in a way the second ‘ chapter’ actually repeats 
the first, but with a variation of theme and some subtle expan- 
sion of the interest running along with what might fairly be 
called a development towards optimism (though that is also true 
for the sub-chapters). 

Uncertain how far I may legitimately claim the support of 


reason. Witte pursues similarity; I, contrast. Witte is technically 
absorbed; I, imperially. In fact, we interpret the poet so variously 
that it is not surprising that our correspondences fail to correspond, 
or, if they do. correspond on antagonistic principles. We should aeree 
pouaps better ir Wiite ircated IV, iu its present shape, wivu Icas 
respect, 

No attempt is, of course, made in this brief footnote to appraise any 
et VActosa work. 
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precedent authority for this structural theory, since the above | 
statement appears to represent at least its hitherto extreme form, 
I should hold that the Georgics is certainly a two-chapter work, 
but that the correspondence observed between the two chapters 
fails to tell the whole story of a very intricate structural plan. 
That double-chapter-balance is, I believe, dominant; but there 
is also a formal correspondence between the sub-chapters in each 
chapter, i. e. between Book I and Book IT and between Book 
III and Book IV, constituting a subordinate scheme of balance, 
in. comparison with the main scheme perhaps unimportant but 
still worthy of attention. 

The dominant balance, suspected indeed, has yet to be demon- 
strated. To that task of demonstration therefore I shall chiefly 
address myself. Once that task is successfully completed, if it 
can be, the subordinate balances will perhaps emerge without 
much help from outside. 

Let us then, in a topical résumé (see “ insert" opposite), set 
down the Georgics as a two-chapter work, as a two-page book, 
one page facing the other and each page in itself once divided; . 
and now, looking from left to right, consider whether there is 
not at least a prima-facie case for designed correspondence be-. 
tween the chapters, and then, looking from up to down, consider 
' the ease for formal balance between the sub-chapters, the half- 
pages. 

As not a little turns upon the way in which the Georgics is 
presented in such a synopsis, the cry of petitio principii can easily 
be raised in opposition. 'Phe answer is to request the opposition 
to present a synoptic scheme seriously divergent from that given 
here. Enough has been already written on the Georgics to 
. recommend far more drastic devices of economy to the modern - 
writer. 


* * * 


Now, in a work so constructed as we suppose the Georgies to 
be, it is to be expected that the artist will have bestowed par- 
ticular care on these points failure in which brings disaster upon 
. the whole edifice. Ifthe Georgics is the intricate mechanism we 
take it for, we look for signs of machine-like balance most of 
all where the chapters and sub-chapters (or books) end. The 
difficulty and importance of the conclusion was fully appreciated 
by the Augustan poets, as by the orators. 

It is obvious that on no definition of the word ‘balance’ ac- 
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ceptable to a serious student of Virgil’s poetry can the latter half 
of the Fourth Book be said at all to balance the corresponding 
portion of the Second Book. The story of Aristaeus and the rest 
spins the Fourth Book out to about the same length as the Second 
Book. But we mean a great deal more than that by balance 
and correspondence. However, for this absence of all true cor- 
respondence at what is perhaps the most important point in the 
whole poem we have a very good explanation in the Servian 
tradition,” according to which the latter half of the Fourth Book 
was entirely changed by Virgil, the original matter being cut 
out, not merely rewritten or expurgated, and the matter which 
we now read grafted on to the mutilated body of the Georgics. 

Some good may come out of so much evil. 

The very fact that just where a forced alteration of the 
original poem took place the correspondence between Book IT 
and Book IV breaks down in a manner surprising enough to 
amaze even the most ardent believers in Virgilian inconsequence, 
actually gives us confidence to maintain that the correspondence 
was originally quite thorough and was the keystone of a great 
architectural plan; while the fact that the correspondence is, 
however dimly at first sight, observable elsewhere gives us (if 
we needed it) additional confidence to rely on Servius’ infor- 
mation. 

The correspondence ought to break down here. Had Virgil in 
the second edition, produced irato Augusto and Augusto iubente, 
succeeded in presenting a fair correspondence between the second 
halves of Books II and IV, we might have been in doubt whether 
after all in such circumstances the whole correspondence-scheme 
of the Georgics was not something of a happy accident, whether 
it was not, in fact, our own invention. 


2 The evidence is: 


Servius ad Ecl. X. 1: (Gallus) fuit autem amicus Vergilii adeo ut 
quartus georgicorum a medio usque ad finem eius laudes teneret: quas 
postea iubente Augusto in Aristaei fabulam commutauit; 

Servius ad Georg. IV. 1: sane sciendum, ut supra diximus, ultimam 
pontem hos libri pase mrtatam: nim tandog Galli hahnit T4086 Wa 
p17 su2S Cine) cumiiel (Vela, «+2 aaseres Cot, posiqucm Lew 
Auguste Gallus occisus est. 

These two statements, in spite of the carelessness which permits 
EI StSct dohuie EC oe? OSDho Soran) iro Seething doc dul 


purpoae. 
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For a work of art such as we suppose the Georgics to be is like 
a higher animal organism.: A moderate wound may be healed; 
but there is no growing again the lost limb. The best that can 
be done is to fit on something of hard wood or cork with joints: 
as sadly artificial and awkward as the fable of Aristaeus. 

With a little more information from Servius I believe that 
we could have a fair chance of recreating the old conclusion to 
the Georgics. As it is, we can guess intelligently, or we can be 
sure of the main lines on which that old conclusion ran, if it 
balanced the corresponding portion of Book II. 

The present, however, is not the place for such speculations. 
lt will be more profitable to turn to the second crucial point of 
balance. 

In the synopsis given above Georgics I 466-514 and Georgtes 
III 478-566 are paired off and labelled “ contemporary history 
and sequel to the Ides of March”. The import of these two 
considerable passages has been, I think, often quite mistaken, or 
rather has remained successfully concealed from the prying eyes 
of too many Virgilian critics. | 

What is the import? Briefly, in both passages Virgil depicts 
the miseries brought upon the Roman world, and chiefly upon 
Italy, upon her men and beasts, by the act of treason towards 
the Julian house; and, while he deplores those miseries in sym- 
pathy with beast as well as with man, he deplores more the act 
of treason and he represents the miseries as inevitable conse- 
quences of the treason, a retribution extending to innocent men 
and innocent beasts, a verdict of nature proclaimed by sombre 
portents, against which no appeal could be heard by the divine 
powers. 

Such, the poet teaches, must be the sequel when hands are 
raised against the Lord’s Anointed, the Caesar and destined 
world-regenerator. 

Thus, the concluding lines of Books I and IIT reinforce that 
homage to the Julian house which was offered in the opening 
paragraphs of Books I and III, and so fit very perfectly into a 
poem wherein the poet expounds his faith that the healthy 
future of the whole Empire is bound up with the Caesar who 
alone can bring its manifold elements to a harmonious co- 
operation. ; 

In effect Virgil says: ‘See what happened to us after March 
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15th 44 B. C.—to what a chaos and darkness our rural world 
was brought. And then, when you have seen, reject, if you dare, 
the Caesar. 

He adduces well-known facts; and, since he is able to adduce 
such facts, he need not preach too openly at his readers. He 
has only to arrange the facts in a certain order, indicate by a 
single particle the logie of his narrative, and leave the Italians 
to make the conclusion explicit for themselves. 

Fortunately we are in no real doubt as to what are the facts 
to which he calls attention in Georgics I 466-514. Dio Cassius, 
Appian, Suetonius and Plutarch tell us all we need to know. 

Julius Caesar was assassinated (G I 466). 

Then followed tremendous portents in the days before 
Philippi. 

The light of the sun became dull and diminished (G I 466- 
468: confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17, Plutarch Julius Caesar, 
17, Pliny N. H. II, 18, and perhaps Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Earth and sea, dogs and birds gave signs (G I 468-471: 
confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17, who speaks of earthquakes and 
dogs howling round the house of Lepidus—qué pontifex mazi- 
mus, of course—and by Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Voleanie eruptions (G I 471-473: confirmed by Servius ad 
loc., on Livy's authority). Clashing of arms in the sky (G I 
474-475: confirmed by Dio Cassius 47, 2 and 40, and by 
Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Earthquakes (G I 475: confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17). 

Voices and ghostly apparitions (Œ I 476-478: confirmed by 
Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Dumb brutes found voice (GI 478-479: confirmed by Appian 
IV, 1, 4). 

Rivers stayed their course while the earth gaped (G I 479- 
480: eonfirmed as before by Dio Cassius 45, 17 and 47, 40). 

Statues of religious significance exuded moisture (G I 480: 
confirmed by Appian IV, 1, 4 and by Dio Cassius 46, 33, who 
speaks of Minerva of Mutina as sweating blood aud milk in 
cuenpsetva Tymonoceng. 

Sexi, an overflow ox the river Po (Ui 1 484-483: contizived 
by Dio Cassius 45, 17). 

inaunnicious sacrifices and ensanguined wells (G I 483-485: 
vartially confirmed by Dio Cassius 46, 38, whe says that the 
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sacrifices customary before war could not be interpreted by the 
officials owing to the quantu of blood, to the discomfort of 
Vibius Pansa). 

Wolves in town (G I 485-486: confirmed by Appian IV, 1, 4, 
who states that wolves came into the forum. to join the howling 
dogs). 

Thunderbolts (G I 487-488: confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17 
and 47, 40 who speaks of Capitoline Juppiter's temple's being 
siruck repeatedly, and by Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Lastly, and most significantly, comets (G I 488: confirmed 
by Dio Cassius 45, 7, by Plutarch Julius Caesar 17, by Pliny 
N. H. IIL, 93-94, and by others if we are to understand Virgil 
to refer chiefly to the new Julian Star, or, if we take these 
comets for meteors, by Dio Cassius 47, 40). 

There is no need of further proofs to show what is PEE 
by most Virgilian critics. Virgil has recorded with some pre- 
cision the chief portents (most of them of the stock kind, but 
some quite out of the normal groove) between Ides of Maren 
and Philippi. 

These portents followed the murder of Julius Caesar, which 
was the cause of them. 

Ergo, Virgil continues, ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum uidere Philippi. Therefore, sudden death 
and wasted fields from which the tillers have departed to the 
wars, 

Thus, by this ergo Virgil does not mean to say that the por- 
tents were the arch-cause of the human misery and agricultural 
decline. He finds the ultimate cause in the murder of Julius 
Caesar, the impious deed bringing inescapable retribution upon 
the Italians. 

So much, I have said, seems generally agreed. 

But the case with the corresponding paragraph of Georgics 
III, namely vv. 478-566, is rather different; for there few of 
our commentators have searched diligently for a sign, even such 
a sign as Dio Cassius will give. - 

Yet are there not plenty of signs to indicate that in G III 
478-566 Virgil has again followed.up the history of 44-42 B. C. 
through all its portents, with the same method and intention 
as in G I 466-514—with the exception that here -in Georgics III 
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he does not need now to place at the head of his sermon the 
fons et origo malt, Caesar's assassination ? 

In the first place, Virgil is clearly relating history, real events, 
as his opening lines show: 


G III 478-479: hic quondam morbo caeli miseranda coorta est 
tempestas totoque autumni incanduit aestu. 


And need we go far to find such a condition as he describes? 
Plutarch, Julius Caesar, 1%, records that after Caesar's death 
‘the sun's orb continued pale and dull for the whole of that 
year, never showing its ordinary radiance at rising and giving 
but a weak and feeble heat. The air consequently was damp 
and gross for want of stronger rays to open and rarefy it. The 
fruits for that season never properly ripened? And in G III 
546 Virgil writes: ipse est aer auibus non aequus. 

It may be objected that Plutarch is speaking of Italy, but not 
so Virgil. The objection ean be at once brushed aside. If Virgil 
starts off by limiting his plague to Alps (whether or not includ- 
ing Cisalpine Gaul’s Alps), Noricum and Timavus, he certainly, 
as his story proceeds, does not stay so far north. For the picture 
becomes one rather of Italy, with all the ceremonial of official 
religion. Moreover and on the other hand, what touches Italy 
touches the rest of the Empire and what touches the rest of the 
Empire touches Italy in this imperial poem. 

Dio Cassius 45, 17 says, in his chapter on the portents for end 
of 44 B. C. and beginning of 48 B. C.: * Succeeding these terrors 
a terrible plague spread over nearly all Italy, because of which 
the senate voted that the Curia Hostilia should be rebuilt." 

It is true that Dio Cassius appears to limit the plague to 
man—he mentions the sudden collapse of a lictor at the opening 
sacrifices of 48 B. C.; but, putting Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
together, I see little reason why we may not, even without poetic 
license and in the absence of historians interested in the Alps 
and the fortunes of the brute creation, include the domestic 
heasts at least as victims of a plague arising whether because of 
Gowers: Fete y GOCO nA y eaaa Sone Cond ies ee 
Wiutarch describes. 

We can at feast be sure that, Virgil has his eye again upon the 
portents of 44-43 B. C. 
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G III 498-500: labitur infeliæ studiorum, atque immemor herbae 
uictor ecus fontisque auertitur et pede terram 
crebra. ferit, 


may not be a reference to the remarkable facts recorded by 
Suetonius, Julius Caesar 81, 2: ‘Shortly before his (Caesar's) 
death he was told that the herds of horses dedicated to the river 
Rubicon when he crossed it and left loose.and without keepers 
stubbornly refused to graze and wept copiously’; though, it 
must be noted, Virgil seems to refer to this incident in Eclogues 
V 25-26: nulla nec amnem | libauit quadrupes nec graminis 
attigit herbam. 

But we can say that G III 491, nec responsa potest consultus 
reddere uates, applies to 44-48 B.C. on the witness of Dio 
Cassius 46, 33, who says that 'the sacrifices customary before 
war could not be interpreted by reason of the quantity of blood.’ 

More important, Dio Cassius 45, 17 records: ' The Po, which 
had flooded a large portion of the surrounding territory sud- 
denly receded and left behind on the dry land a vast number of 
snakes; and countless fish were cast up from the sea on the shore 
near the mouths of the Tiber.’ 

Virgil gives us precisely this rather unusual portent in. G III 
041-543: 

iam maris immensi prolem et genus omne natantum 


litore in estremo ceu naufraga corpora fluctus 
proluit ; insolitae fugiunt 4n. flumina phocae. 


These lines he follows with: 


interit et curvis frustra defensa latebris 
vipere et attoniti squamis adstantibus hydri. 


Evidently the earthquakes sent in some sort of a tidal wave 
and washed the snakes out as well as washed. the fishes up. 

Virgil had, in G I, we have seen, already noted the overflow 
of the Po. 

Horace, Odes I VI, may refer to the same overflow of the 
Tiber. 

The final link in the chain of evidence associating Virgil's 
Plague with the Italy of 44-48 B. C. is forged from the com- 
parison of Georgics I 483 and 487-490 with Georgics III 531- 
$88: from which it is clear that Virgil had the first passage 
consciously before him when he wrote the second: 
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GI G IIL 
483 tempore codem 531 tempore non alio dicunt re- 
487 non alias caelo ceciderunt gionibus illis 

plura sereno 532 quaesitas ad sacra boves Iu- 
488 fulgura: nec diri toties ar- nonis et uris 

sere cometae. 533 imparibus ductos alta ad do- 
489 ergo inter sese paribus con- naria currus. 

currere telis 534 ergo aegre rastris terram ri- 
490 Romanas acies iterum uidere mantur et ipsis 

Philippi. 535 unguibus infodiunt fruges, 


montisque per altos 
536 contenta ceruice trahunt stri- 
dentia plaustra. 


We know that in Georges I Virgil is referring to the portents 
of 44-48 B.C. The comparison of these two passages, having 
an identity of arrangement and phraseology scarcely to be taken 
for accidental, coming on top of the other evidence offered to 
connect this portion of Georgics III with the same period, seems 
finally decisive for the import of this final so-called digression 
of Georgics III. It subserves precisely the same purpose as the 
final so-called digression of Georgics I. 

In Georgics I 489, as we saw, after enumerating the signs 
succeeding Caesar’s murder, Virgil sums up with his ergo—ergo, 
Roman against Roman, they left their bones at Philippi. 

So in Georgics ITI 534, after the horrors of the plague—ergo, 
their own backs bend to the plough, with their very finger-nails 
they grub in the earth. 

It is again retribution for the Ides of March. 

And then the correspondence and balance between G I 465- 
514 and G III 478-566 is substantiated. Without that corre- 
spondence G III 475-506 would be a mere purple patch stitched 
upon the poem, and the purple of it would be the surprising 
purple of Roman mourning. 

Assuming that in the original poem some similar balance was 
provided at the end of Georgics IV so as to ensure a proper 
correspondence with the final ‘ digression’ of Georgics II, Virgil 
het provided adequotaly far the critical points of conclusion. 

‘Une correspondence between his openings is Quite as evitos: 
Ax the beginning of each book he gives a statement of work 
eaniemblated and he mentions the name of the poem’s patron, 
Linecenns. 
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Ai the beginning of each pair of books (each * Chapter?) he 
stations a passage of what can only be called courtly homage 
io Augustus. These passages occur, of course, in Books I and 
III; but they occur in these books not as isolated books but as 
first halves of a chapter. Nothing like them is found at the 
start of Books IT and IV because there we have, not the begin- 
ning of a Chapter, a main division, but only the beginning of a 
sub-chapter, a subordinate division. 

Further, while they serve to reinforce the loyal sentiment of 
those sombre conclusions to Georgics I and III, they also extend 
their influence over the happy ending which we still have for 
Georgics II and that which we probably had for Georgics IV, 
if 'laudes Galli’ means anything. All good things come from 
above. Caesar stands at the head, presiding over the destinies 
of an imperial husbandry which stands or falls with healthy 
politics. 

It is no part of Virgil’s task to discourage his contemporaries. 
If he reads them a warning lesson in Georgics I and IIT he 
balances it with a message of promise in Georgics IT (and IV). 
He ended, we may be sure, on a note of hopefulness, passing’ 
from the plague to the harvest, as if to. symbolise the passing of 
ihe iron age of civil wars into the Par Augusta. 

Such are main formal arrangements-for openings and endings. 
Along with these there are two slight variant motives of corre- 
spondence between the two books of each ‘ Chapter’, which are 
indicated in the Synopsis given above. 

For the middle parts it will again be almost sufficient to study 
the Synopsis in order to see the scheme of correspondence; 
though once more I would warn my reader that something turns 
upon the wording of the titles given to the various paragraphs 
and he is not bound to accept, e. g. for Georgics IT 136-176, 
“The opulent majesty of Italy” as an adequate title to the 
paragraph. 

It would be ridiculous to pretend, or to expect, that Virgil 
has left.obvious and heavy traces of correspondence between the 
paragraphs. But. at least there are not wanting altogether 
evidences. 

Thus, the closing lines of Georgics Y 259-310; a paragraph 
entitled on page 5 ‘a winter’s day’, and of III 295-321, en- 
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titled ‘a summer’s day’, certainly seem to suggest that the two 
paragraphs were written as a ‘ pair’: 


Georgics I 307-311: 


tum gruibus pedicas et retia ponere 
cervis, 

auritosque sequi 
figere dammas, 

stuppea torquentem Balearis ver- 
bera fundae, 

cum nix alta iacet, glaciem cum 
flumina trudunt. 

quid tempestates autumni et sidera 
dicam..? 


lepores; tum 


Georgics III 335-340: 


tum tenues dare rursus aquas, et 
pascere rursus 

solis ad occasum, cum frigidus 
aera vesper 

temperat, et saltus reficit iam ro- 
scida luna, 

litoraque aleyonem resonant, aca- 
lanthida dumi. 

quid tibi pastores Libyae, quid 
pascua versu 

prosequar........? 


The formal similarities may be more than accidental. 

Precisely the same parallelism is observable in the conclusions 
to Georgics II 136-176, ‘the opulent majesty of Italy’, and 
Georgics IV 116-148, ‘the simple charms of Italy’: 


Georgics II 176-178: 
Ascraeumque cano Romana per op- 
pida carmen. 
‘Nunc locus arvorum ingeniis; quae 
robora cuique, 
Quts color, et quae sit rebus natura 
ferendis. 


Georgics IV 148-150: 


Praetereo atque aliis post me 
memoranda relinquo. 

nunc age, naturas apibus guas 
Juppiter ipse 

addidit expediam, pro qua mer- 
cede... 


In either conclusion Virgil introduces himself and his poetic 
plan to the reader's notice directly; and passes from the subject 
with ' nunc" and the tribe of quae, quis, etc. 

Of course, he has not an unlimited choice of methods of 
transition in such cases; but the coincidence is there, however 
weakened, for this argument, by that consideration. 

Again, the so-called geographical digression of Georgics I 
231-258, dealing inter cetera with North and South, Scythia 
and Libya (see vv. 240-241), is naturally correspondent to and 
carried on by the geographical digression of Georgics III 339- 
3838, dealing with the herdsmen of South and North, Libya and 
Scythia, The latter paragraph eupnles the human internat and 
so completes {ne former. 

Mest of the rest are obvious, and indeed, are undeniably 
formal earvesnondences: so that it is unnecessary in their case 
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to look for what are, after all, probably no more than traces of 
the workshop-process unconsciously left by the workman. 

The existence of a law or plan in a complete artistic structure 
is proved rather by its propriety and efficiency, under the special 
conditions of the art. To be obtrusive or self-advertising, except 
under analysis, is no function of the law. 

The scheme of correspondence is intricate and very carefully 
arranged. The length, the subject-matter, the spirit or philoso- 
phy of the paired paragraphs have all been anxiously considered. 
To attempt a detailed exposition of all these matters would 
involve a journey far beyond the limits proposed for this ex- 
amination of the formal structure of the Georgics. But I may 
say perhaps that on the whole Virgil shows a tendency to balance 
a first of severity against a second of lighter mood—precisely 
the contrary to what is found in the Aeneid. There is also a 
progressive expansion of interest from Italy out over the Empire. 

Of more importance to this enquiry, the correspondences are 
found to exist between ‘Chapter’ and ‘Chapter’, between 
opposing sub-chapters (i. e. between Book I and Book III and 
between Book II and Book IV) and between the sub-chapters 
oft books in each ‘ chapter’ or double-book (i. e. between Books I 
and II and Books IIT and IV). 

But there is no correspondence between the non-opposing sub- 
chapters (i. e. none between Book I and Book IV or between 
Book II and Book III). 

You can read this two-page Codex down each page and from 
the left page to the right page opposite; but you cannot read 
diagonally. 

Can we then speak of the ‘ digressions’ or ‘episodes’ of the 
Georgics and mean anything serious? 

But can we continue to mislead ourselves and others. with the 
prejudice imevitably bound up with the use of that name 
* Georgics’? 

For these four books, not in any way separable, are seen to 
form together a true unity; and the united poem is so far from 
being conventionally didactic that the selected agricultural field, 
comes perilously near being lost in the vast domain of imperial 
interest. 

D. L. Drew. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OF EXTANT GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


The collection of papyri at Columbia University contains the 
following fragments of extant works of Greek literature. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 472. 542"x241". Third Century A. D.* 
Iliad I, 258-278. 
[ot mejpt uev BlovAnv savawy mepi 6 este payer@at] 
[arra] or Berl? a[ude Se veorepo eatov egeo] 

260 [n87 ylap wot [ey@ Kal apetociv mé mep vpr] 
[avd|pacw wpltAnoa rar ov mote w ot y aGepsfor] 
[ov ylap TG TOLO|vs tov avepas ovde dapat] 

[oto]v vreipí&o[ov TE ÓpvavTa TE Torueva Xacv| 

264 [xai]véa T e£aB[uov Te Kat avriÜUeov morvonpor] 

266 [kap]rioro òn klevo erryPovuwry tpadev avdpor] 
[«ap]rto rot: pev [evap Kat KAPTLOETOLS ejuoyovro| 
[dylpow opeoco [roto KAL EETAYAWS a7oXegcav| 
[eau] pev rove eyo peGoutreov ex muou eXOov] 

270 [rg] Bev e£ alarens aus kaXecavro yap avoit] 

[cat] payounv [aT ep avrov eyo revoit 8 av ov Tis] 
[rev] ot vuv Bpolrou eow emt“ Gomor payeotTo] 
[crat p]év pev Bov[Xeov Evuev sa8ovro Te pvÉor| 
[aXXa] wiGecGe rlar uupeEsS emet mei8eoÜat apevor] 
| 

[aAA] ea ws ot mpwra O|ocav yepas vies ayaror] 

[un] Te p mXeu Ofer eprtenevar Bacini] 


- b 14 > cd fe -* bd * "4 x 
LATI EWE OU FOL UÜfLent CHop opi] 


* 9. LI > —Ó 
f7^ba dates piven sre those assigned to these fragments by Mr, I. 
Idris Bell of the British Museum. 
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A book hand resembling that of the Julius Africanus papyrus,” 
with use of apostrophes to denote elision, and of acute accents, 
as shown. 

This passage is represented in the following published papyri: 

P. Rylands 43, of the early third century A. D. (beginnings 
of lines 258-264; 266-274; 277-278). 

P. Oxyrhynchus III, 537, of the second or third century A. D., 
and 538, of the third century A.D. (beginnings of lines 258- 
264; 266; 278-278). 

P. Fayum 141, of the first or second century A.D, (lines 
278-278). 

Pubblicazioni della Società Italiana VII, 745, probably of the 
second century A. D. (ends of lines 276-278). 

This papyrus, like the other Iliad fragments which follow, 
contains a vulgate text, as was to be expected.* Tt agrees with 
Ryl. 48 and Oxy. 537 in the omission of the interpolated line 
265, and agrees with Oxy. 538, Fay. 141, and P. S. I. VII, 745 
against Ryl. 48 in the inclusion of 275-6, adding to the evidence 
that the omission of these lines in the latter was due to 
haplography.* 

In 259 our fragment has «í(0cc0' and in 274 wifeode,, the 
better readings, while Ryl. 48 reads 259 we6[«c0'] and 274 
weOeoOa, and Oxy. 538 has 274 v felibre. 

The Columbia fragment agrees with Ryl. 43, Oxy. 538, the 
mediaeval mss., and Aristarchus in reading 277 wem 0[eX] 
instead of S ehe. l 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 468 A. 443" x4”. Third Century A.D. 
lliad II, 188-202. 
[ov Twa pev Blact[Alna a efoxov avópa e[]xeim 
[rov ò ayavois el7re [e] e ew epnrvaaaicé TapacTas 
190 [arpon ov ole carne karov ws Sei8iooea[O\at 
[aAA avros ve ka85so| xa[] dXXovs [i]ðpve Aaous 
? P. Oxy. III, 412 (Plate V). 
*0f. G. M. Bolling, The Archetype of Our Iliad, A. J.P. XXXV 
(1914), p. 128. 


* For a diseussion of these partieular lines see Bolling, op. cit., pp. 
132 and 136. For a summary of the evidence of the Homeric papyri 
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[ov yap 7w cada orch] oros voos arpéðaw 
[vuv pev TELpAaTat ra]y[a 8] peta, was aylaliov 
[ev BovAne 9 ov mavre]s aKovcaper OLOV EELTE 
195 [ug mı xoXecapevos| peEn rakov vias AY ALO 
[Oupos de peyas ecTi &orpe]d[eo]s Baol[t]Anos 
[rem Ò ex duos esre tree Se e payre]ra. tevs 
[ov ò av Ómpuov T avdpa (ov Bloowvta c ed[ev]|por 
[Tov oKnTTpeL eXacaoke|v opoxrAncala|«le TE vent] 
200 [éatpom avpepas noo Kat aA ]Xev p[Bo]v a.c[ovel 
| [ot ceo deprepou. eot av ò amon ]epos kat alvarxis] 


[ovre mot ev trodeuat evapiOpuol|s [o]vz! eve f[ovXq] 


Illegible traces of a single letter of line 203 are visible. 
There are a few illegible letters on the verso. The fragment is 
badly worm-eaten and tattered. The script resembles a business 
rather than a book hand, and is somewhat similar to that of 
P. Ryl. LI, 117; compare Schubart, Griech. Palaeographie, p. 83. 
There is occasional use of accent and apostrophe, as shown. 
lota adscript is omitted in 195 peéy. 

This whole passage is contained in Kenyon, Classical Texts, 
Papyrus CXXVI, p. 81 ff.,° of the third century A. D. P. Tebt. 
I, 4, of the late second century B. C., contains the beginnings 
of lines 197-202, and P. Hawara® of the second century A. D. 
has 200-208. 

There are sharp divisions in the evidence for two readings in 
this passage, and it is interesting to note that the Columbia 
fragment agrees essentially in one case, and disagrees in the 
other, with the papyrus published by Kenyon: 


192. Class. Texts arpedao; P. Col. 463 A arpaésaw (the read- 
ing generally adopted is arpewvos). 

196. Class. Texts Swrtpepewy Baottnov; P. Col. 463 A 
[9orpe]ó [eo |s. Bac [: | Anos. 


$4 interpolated nes cas Roire, The Heternal Evidence for Inieroo- 
(G.^00) €» Ctemer (Oxford, 1020), wart x. 

e Gi. r. G. Kenyon, Pelacography of ihe Grech Papyri, p. 105 f. 

o Xdited bY Sayce in W. F. Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu and Ársinoe, 
London. bboy, pp. 24-25. 


$ 
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B. Col. Inv. no. 499 B. 8$"x22": First Half of Second 
Century A.D. 
Thad VI, 216-228. 
losveus ‘yap more dtlos a[mupova Berdepodpovryy] 
[Zeus evi pel yal[plotoey ec|.«oowv. MAT epv£as] 
[oc ĝe Kat aXXgXo]ut mopov Elevna xara] 
[otveus joey twlornpa d2d[ou domi] $[aewov| 
220 [BeAAepodov]us Òe ypuceor [Berra]s aj [ucvreXAov] 
[kat pw éy@ Kat]eXevrrov Lov [e]» Sopas ep [ota] 
[rudea ð ov pen]vquat ETEL jk ETL rvrÜov [cov7a] 
[caah oT. ev 81g quoi aqTaGAXero Xaos ayaw] 
[rer vuv cot pely eyo Eewos g[e]Aos apye plerowe] 
225 [eq ov ò ev Aviti] ore Kev TOV Snpov wel omar] ; 
[exea Ò adAnlAwy aXeonceÜa kai bs oj [Xov] 
["roXXoL uev ya]p EHOL TPWES KAELTOL T emucloupot] 
[rewvery ov KE Ó eos ye TOP) Kat vococt ryje) 
The column ends with line 228; a margin of about one inch 
remains below it. | 
A book hand, with frequent use of ligatures; its script is to 
be classed with that of the group of literary papyri discussed 
by W. Schubart, Griech. Palaeographie, p. 123 extr. No ae- 
cents are used. Iota adscript is found in 223 [6]yByow and 225 
[Ava ] y, but is omitted in 228 ropny. 
No other papyrus contains the portions of these lines found 
in this fragment, but a recently published Oslo Ie 7 has 
a few letters at the ends of lines 216, 219-224. 


The Columbia fragment has the preferred reading in cases 
where the manuscript evidence is divided: 


221.  [xar]eAerrov not kareAvrov ; 
220. rev Sypov not rov dypoy ; 
227.  kAevrot NOt KAyrot; 

228. «opo not ir in 


* Edited by G. Rudberg in Symbolae Osloenses III (1925) , pp. 20-25. 
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P. Columbia Inv. no. 414. 34" x 41". Third Century A. D. 
Thad XIV, 367-376. 


B 
[vnvoww ert ykadwpn] ev[v]évec reyorwpevos Top 
ÉT 
[kervov Ò ov Te Myv 7r]oÜgoerat eL Kev of aXXot 
(Gavaowt) 


[npes ovpuvoueÜ a|nuvvéuev[at| aXXnXotatv 


370 [aXX aye? ws av eyev evr|o tredopeba waves 
[acmides occa, aptorat elu oTpaTe oe peyiorar 
[ecoapevor kebaxas dle wavaOiow Kopidecou 

PY 
[epviravres yepow Te va] pakpóraT! éywe exóvres 
[iouev avrap eyov nynajopai [o]jvó. ére put 
375 [extopa spuapaónv) peveety [p]dXa mep pepaĝðrta 


[os ðe x avnp peveyappjos [eyes Ò oduyov caos epo] 


A book hand, somewhat similar to that of Inv. no. 472, with 
accents, breathings, and apostrophes, as shown. lota adscript 
is omitted in 371 orparé, but the marks between x and c of 367 
[yAadupy |'o« and 372 zàvagi/ow are evidently intended for iotas. 

This passage is also found in P. Morgan, of the third or 
fourth century A. D., and in the papyrus of the first century 
A.D. published by A. S. Hunt in Journ. Philol. XXVI, 51 
(1899), pp. 25-59. While these papyri are in close agreement 
with the accepted text in that part of the passage which appears 
in the Columbia fragment, the latter contains two new variant 
readings: 

369. [a]pvvenevar 8avaow. (compare 362) for agvveuev aAAXy- 
Aototy ; l 

978. eyovres for eXovres. 

In 367 v has been crossed out by passing through it a short 
line running diagonally downward from left to right, and a small 
p has been placed directly above it. 

Yn 269 the omitted letters er are placed in small script directly 
over the e in the line. 


?XECHed by Wilamowitz and Pleumenn jn Sitzungsber. d. kgl. preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Berlin, phil-uint. Bu, IDI, pj. 2200 2227. 
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In 869 the last two letters of [a] pvvepevaı have been crossed 
out by running two light horizontal lines through them, and 
Savaotct, enclosed in curved brackets, has been written, in what 
seems to be a different hand, directly above the letters a\AnAo. 
Probably the original scribe wrote the impossible apvvegevot 
aJXAototw, a second hand inserted Savaow. to replace aAXqAotow, 
and a third hand deleted the last two letters of apvvepevas by 
crossing them out, and 9avaow: by enclosing it in “ parentheses ”, 
thus restoring the common reading. 

In 378 the x of exovres is not deleted, but a small A is written 
directly above it. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 492 A. First Half of Second Century A. D. 
Two Fragments of the Same Manuscript. 
Plato, Phaedrus 266 B and 266 D. 

1. 24%” x14”. 266 B. 

[Tevvapevo)s ETNVE 
[cev ws pe|yuo rov. at 
[rtov nuw] ayabov: 
[arnGectalra Reyes: 

5 [rovrov] à» eyarye 
[avros Te elpacTns o* 
[pardpe rol Evvaipe 
[ceev Kat} Evvaryeo 
[you tva oi]os TE © Xe 

10 [yev Te cau] ppovery 


[eav Te Tiva aXXov 


The blank space above the first line of this fragment shows 
that we have here part of the top of a column; the second frag- 
= ment is probably from about the middle of the next column. 


| 9. 41"x11l". 266 D. 
| [rov]re[v azoXeud0ev] 
opos Tejxvņ appa] 
vetat Tar[Tws 5 ov] 
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15 x atipacrelov avro] 
coL T€ Kat efor erre] 
ov Oe TL pe|vrot Kat] 
eott TO Aeur|opevov] 

Tis pntopilins : rai) 

20 para mov ov[yva œ] 
[o]oxpares cla ry ep Tots] 
[ELEM rofs mepe Xo] 
[y]e» rex»m[s yeypap] 
[u]evow * xar [años] 

25 [ye] vrepynloas mpo] 
[oru]iov pev [orga] 

[r p]ørov ws Öje Tov] 
[Xo] yov heyeo [au ez ap] 
[xv ravra Xey|es] 

30 [n] yap va koppa Tins 7] 
lex]vus : var: deve] 
[ep]ov de Sy Sulnynow) 
[riva papru[pias T] 


[er avr]g T[puvrov] 


A small, neat book hand, very similar to that of P. Oxy. XITI, 
1606 (Plate II). Double dots (and perhaps a single dot in line 
24) are used to signify a change of speaker, and single dots 
evidently to fill out short lines. There is one circumflex accent 
(9). Iota adseript is omitted once (1 exyve[cev]) and used once 
(34 [avr|y) ; at the beginning of 29 we cannot be certain. 

There seem to be no other published papyri which contain this 
passage. The few variations from the Codex Bodleianus ° 
(whose readings I have used in filling out the gaps) are as 
follows: 

3. The nanyrns has correctly the donhle dote after ovc9ay, 
waiun Bodi. omits. 


SI have used the transcript given in I. C. Vollgroffs edition o£ the 
Preeavue (Leiden, 1902). 


264 
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[9 9 ove 9n vuytov aro Sapara meprpev o]verpov. 


. [avruc emer. axroppov ameariye tous 9 ap ejmeotat 


690 


695 


125 


730 


135 


[yepi xatappeEaca Sorodpocurnicty avcxy]ev: 

[ev0 nro wAnOus pev eheTuas aucovió]ao 

[uiuvev amnreyews o Ò epvocaro xorytSa] Koupny 
[nudo 6 exrecOnv avrqv oOov eor adux ovo 
[&.pkzs em peyapov Tous 8 ev ALTrapotct &]eXeuev 
[nye Opovow eteoÜa, aunyaveovoa rovrov 

[re ò avews kat avavdor e eor ai£avre]s 
[Savoy 9 Te Oucg Xwypots ucerqwot rerv]erat 

[n pev ew agdorepats Üeuevn yerperor plerolra] 
[avrap o xwmrnev peya hacyavoy ev xove 737|£as] 


Col. II. 
co 
votis aeucedin [Suvev ppevas oppatvoucay] 
lero 9 av xovpn[s] eud[vAcov tduevar opdyv] 
aur ly’ oros evo]qoe» [arm ovdeos occe faXovcav)| 


vaca yap nedtou yevlen apiómXos tdecOat] 


nev" P BXejapov [azorgXo0. pappapuynoty] 
dov Tre ypvcémv av[re"iov (cav avyXqv| 

" 9 apa ri’ aa ckeacra [Stepopevne xatrercEer] 
KoAYLOa "yrpuv ieioea Bapvdpovos arao] 

Koupy petrdryias’ 3)pev aToXov nde keXevÜovs] 
9paeov- éafa] T [al]ud« [Bous epoynoay ac8Xois] 
Gs Te caevyv[n]rns [7roXv«n8eos 2Xvre. Bovrats] 


ws T avovoaduv aX[vfev vreppia Setpata marpos] 


` auv mato. piov do[vov È aXeavev. encore] 


anpuptou: ryv 8 ovr. v[oe, Malev aXXa. Kae eywmus] 


püpopevyy eXea|tpev emos 9. emt Torov eevmev| 


[c]yeTAun. 7 pa rakov [Kal aeucca unoao yvooTor| 
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740 EATOMaL ovK emt ôv ce Bapuy oXov arao] 
ec$vyea» Taya 9' ejot rar eAħaðos nOea yarns] 
Ticopevos dovov [utos OT agxyeTa epy ereXeocas| 
aAA erler ovv welris kla omoyvios ezXev EELO] 


[aXXo pev ovTi] xak[ov pynticopar evOad ova] 


The recto contains slight remains of a register. 

The script is to be classed as a book hand, but tends toward 
the cursive, and is in some respects similar to Inv. no. 463 A. 
Carefully placed dots on and above the line are used for punctua- 
tion, and accents, breathings, etc., are employed as shown. The 
mark in 780 after r is probably an iota (compare Inv. no. 414, 
lines 367 and 372). 

The fragment contains the right and left sides, respectively, 
of the tops of two columns. It is evident that Col. I contained 
lines 675-723, 49 in number, and as Col. IT is numbered 16, the 
numbering of these columns began with the beginning of Book 
IV, as was to be expected. The number of lines in the first 
fifteen columns must then have averaged about 48 each. At 
this rate the four books would have occupied, respectively, 29, 
27, 30, and 38 columns. 

These passages seem to be contained in no other known 
papyrus. There are no important variants from the accepted 
text: in 676 the papyrus agrees with Cod. Laur. in reading 
[s8Aacrqgo]ev instead of eBAaergse; in 693 it appears to have 
“contained [ogavre] s, the-reading-of the two Vatican mss., rather 
than agavre; and in 736 we find agreement with ax Quel. in 
the reading vac, Instead of raw. 


CLINTON W. KEYES. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


NOTES ON THE AGRICOLA OF TACITUS. 
I 


88.2: Septimus annus est, commilitones, ex quo virtute 
et auspiciis imperii Romani, fide atque opera nostra Bran: 
niam. vicistis. 


There are other points of interest in this sentence; but the 
present discussion has to do only with the phrases virtute et 
auspicus imperii Romani and fide atque opera nostra. 

The Agricola has been much edited; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the commentary on a frequently discussed passage 
tends to run off into refinements that lead far afield and distract 
attention from simpler possibilities. 

To the phrases above quoted the Furneaux-Anderson edition . 
devotes nearly a page of notes, arriving at no very satisfactory 
conclusion as to the meaning of virtute et auspiciis imperi 
Romani, and emending opera nostra to opera vestra. 

Without attempting to untangle the snarl of comment in 
which this passage has become involved, attention is invited to 
a line of interpretation which calls for no emendation of the | 
received text; namely, that opera nostra is intended to balance 
auspicis imperii Komani, and that it is merely a striking variant 
for ductu meot 

On this basis, each of the two phrases would. represent a sort 
of hendiadys: “by valor under the imperial aegis, by loyalty 
under my direction." "This interpretation keeps the soldiers in 
the foreground, and it fits perfeetly with the fact that the verb 
is in the second person, thus eliminating the chief considera- 
tions that have inspired emendation of the received text. 

In support of this understanding of the passage, ib may be 
pertinent to note the strikingly similar structure of a sentence 
in which Agricola's own success as a tiro is recorded: 


8.3: Ita virtute wm obsequendo, verecundia im praedi- 
cando extra invidiam nec extra gloriam erat. 


2The dominant force of traditional commentary is well illustrated 
here by the fact that, trailing along in the wake of Wex, Peter (ad 
loc.) quite misses this connection, though in his note on auspiciis he 
cites Tacitus, Ann., II, 41, 1: ob recepta signa cum Varo amissa ductu 
Germaniei, auspiciis Tiberii. 
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ln the citation which is the subject of this note, many try to 
find in opera a direct reference to the activity of the soldiers; 
and this leads to the emendation vestra for nostra. In support 
of this procedure Wex (ad loc.) remarks: * Eadem de causa 
dieit ‘fide atque opera vestra’, quae sollemnis est sociorum 
laudatio," citing two passages from Livy, one of which follows: 
xxiii. 46. 6: Ducenti septuaginta duo equites, mixti Nu- 
midae (et) Hispani, ad Marcellum transfugerunt. Eorum 
forts fidelique opera in eo bello usi sunt saepe Romani. 


This is a not uncommon turn of phrase. But it is not re- 
stricted to the service of allied troops or of common soldiers, as 
is shown conclusively by the example that is most familiar of 
all: 


Cicero, in Cat. 111.14: Deinde L. Flaccus et C. Pompti- 
nus praetores, quod eorum opera forti fidelique usus essem, 
merito ae iure laudantur.? 


Here a consul uses the word opera of the activity of officials 
who rank next to himself in the cursus. It could apply equally 
well to Agricola’s leadership in a position to which he was 
appointed by an emperor. 


II 


4.4: Memoria teneo solitum ipsum narrare se prima in 
iuventa studium philosophiae acrius, ultraque quam con- 
cessum Romano ae senatori, hausisse, ni prudentia matris 
incensum ac flagrantem animum coercuisset. i 


The old-time practice of falling back upon “ ellipsis? as an 
explanation for unusual sentence-structure still survives strongly 
in the exegesis of conditional periods of the form erat, s... 
esset. Elsewhere the present writer has tried to show that, for 
Tacitus at any rate, this type of conditional sentence normally 
involves anacoluthon rather than ellipsis.? 

In the passage cited above, the situation is complicated by the 
fact that the conditional period stands in indirect discourse. In 
such a case, an author proceeds on the principle of analogy; and 
«inen the perfect infinitive may reuresent any antecedent time, 


"GE. nivy, AAVITE, 9, 20. 
? Diversity df California Publications in Classical Philology, Vii, 
tou fi. 
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it should not be forgotten that there is also a direct form fuerat, 
nmi... fuisset; e.g. | 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 27.5: Incesserat cunctatio, ni duces 
fesso miliü. ... Cremonam monstrassent. 


This type of conditional sentence is common enough in cur- 
rent English, and no one would think of treating it as elliptical.‘ 
So in the citation that stands at the head of this note, if the plu- 
perfect indicative is thought of as in the author’s mental back- 
ground, we should be warranted in rendering simply: “he had 
imbibed too eagerly, had not the foresight of his mother," eto. 

In the Agricola there is also another passage to which the 
ellipsis theory is applied with very heavy and unconvincing 
effect : 

31.5: Brigantes femina duce exurere coloniam, expug- 
nare castra, ac nisi felicitas in socordiam vertisset, exuere 
iugum potuere. 


Here the order of clauses precludes the anacoluthic effect that 
often is favored when a condition follows. But it should be 
noted that among the meanings of the verb posse are “be in a 
position (to)", “be in a condition (to)”, and the like; e. g. 


Plautus, Tri. 812 Æ.: 


Iam dudum ebriust. 
Quidvis probare poterit. 


It is here a question of palming off a fraudulent document 
apon a young man. It is assumed that there will be no trouble 
in the matter, because he will be in a condition to accept with- 
out question anything offered." 

Applying this observation to the sentence above, and recog- 
nizing merely a slight zeugma in connection with potuere, the 
meaning will be: “ With a woman to lead them the Brigantes 
were able to burn a colony and storm the camps, and had not 


* Nor does it concern the point here at issue that the philologist 
informs us that in the biblical “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died", the phrase ‘had not died? is subjunctive. In 
present-day linguistic consciousness it is a pluperfect indicative that 
is used in sentences made on this model. 

€ For further discussion of this point see Universtty of UU 
Publications in Classical Philology, VIII, 108 ff. 
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their good fortune issued in carelessness, they were in a position 
to throw off the yoke.” 
III 


43.2: Augebat miserationem constans rumor veneno in- 
terceptum. Nobis nihil comperti adfirmare ausim. 


This passage having to do with the circumstances of Agricola’s 
death has suffered from too intensive and myopic treatment. 
The Furneaux-Anderson edition emends by inserting ut before 
adfirmare (as suggested by Wex as early as 1852), and with 
the following comment: 


“The MSS text... would mean ‘I may venture (I 
would make bold) to state positively that we have no ascer- 
tained evidence ’.’ 


That is sheer absurdity; and neither this emendation nor any 
other among those proposed is necessary. In Latin, as well as in 
English, it is perfectly good form to combine with a pronoun 
the negative that logically belongs to the verb, e. g. “I want 
nothing” for “I do not want anything,” and “I venture to 
affirm nothing” for “I do not venture to affirm anything.” 

This is just what Tacitus has done in the passage above cited. 
The text as it stands in the manuscripts means: “ I should n 
venture to affirm the discovery of any definite evidenca by us.” 
Cf. the following : 


Cicero, ad Att. ii. 4.3: De geographia dabo operam ub 
tibi satis faciam ; sed nihtl certi polliceor. 


Here again the negative- clearly-belongs-to the-verb;--Cicero 
will do his best, but he ae not promise anything definite. So 
also: 

Catullus, 64, 145 f.: 

Quis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apiscl, 
Nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt. 
Martial, v. 28. 1 ff.: 


Ut bene loquatur sentiatque Mamercus, 
Efficere nullis, Aule, moribus possis. 


Tacitus, Agr. 16. 6: . . . nisi quod innocens Bolanus et 
nullis delictis invisus caritatem paraverat loco auctoritatis. 


It is hard to understand how whole generations of editors 
should go astray in a matter so simple as this. The fact empha- 


4 
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Tacitus, Ann. xii. 20. 2: Sed disserebatur contra suscipi 
bellum avio itinere, importuoso mari. 


This subject calls for further investigation.” Sometimes both 
present and future infinitive are used together in a single sen- 
tence.? Most striking is an example in which the present infini- 
tive is accompanied by the adverb cras: : 


i 


Terence, Phor. 531-ff.: 


Cras mane argentum mihi 
Miles dare se dixit. 


(4) 
48. 4: Salis constabat lecto testamento Agricolae, quo 
coheredem optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum 
scripsit, laetatum eum velut honore iudicioque. 


The force of iudicio in this passage is a matter of debate. 
The following citation may have some bearing on the question: 


Seneca, de Ben. i. 15. 5ff.: Crispus Passienus solebat 
dicere quorundam se iudicium malle quam beneficium, 
quorundam beneficium malle quam iudicium, et subiciebat 
exempla: “ Malo," aiebat, “divi Augusti iudicium, malo 
Claudii beneficium." Ego vero nullius puto expetendum 
esse beneficium, cuius vile iudicium est. 


The idea of discriminating approval which here underlies the 
word iudicium would fit admirably in the Tacitean passage. 


H. C. NurTING. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


7 Cf, Tacitus, Ann., I, 36, 4; Hist., I, 51, 7; Livy, XXI, 61, 3, XXIX, 
19, 7 ff.; Lucan, IV, 161. And see also Classical Journal XXI, 456 ff. 
8 Tacitus, Ann., II, 34, 1; IV, 41, 3. 
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THE POLITICAL ACTIVITIES AND THE NAME OF 
| CRATESIPOLIS. 


It is strange that the historians of the time have not told us 
anything about the origin and family of such a notable woman as 
Cratesipolis, wife of Alexander, the son of the Macedonian regent 
Polyperchon. Hoffmann? thinks that possibly even her true 
name has not been handed down and that the name Cratesipolis 
was perhaps given her because she put down the revolt of the 
Sicyonians after they killed her husband when he was marching 
at the head of his troops from the city.? I shall give reasons for 
holding that Cratesipolis was her true name after considering 
what we are told of her political activities. 

It may be assumed that she belonged to some notable Mace- 
donian family. Antigonus advised his son, Demetrius, “ to wed 
where profit could be got,"? and undoubtedly the shrewd and 
ambitious Polyperchon would follow the same policy in arranging 
the marriage of his son. Polyperchon came from Tymphaea— 
Spdxov | Tupdaios éy Üotvaww Aibikwv mpópos *—and was of the 
hard-drinking, hard-fighting, unscrupulous sort preferred by 
Philip. Nothing is known of his ancestry except the name of his 
father Simmias. After the death of Alexander the Great, 
~. Polyperchon and his son got control of parts of the Peloponnesus, 
having garrisons in the coast-towns Patrae, Sicyon, and Corinth.*. 

Wherever- Cratesipolis -appears-she~is in action; and the few 
facts recorded about her give an astonishingly vivid picture. 
She had both beauty and brains, and Diodorus describes her in 
a sentence that shows that she was the perfect type of the Mace- 
donian royal woman of the end of the fourth century B. C. in 
polities and warfare: zv 92 wept abri». otveots apayparwud] Kal ToApa 
pelLoy 3) karà yovaixa, * She had a grasp of politics and a courage 
beyond that of women." 

She appears for the first time in recorded history at the time 


2:0. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, p. 219. 

? Diodorus, 19, 67. 

s Plut. Dem? 14. 5 Arrian, Anab. 2, 12,2; 3,11, 9. 
1 Lycophron, Alex. 802. ? Diod. 19, 35, 1; 54, 3. 
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of her husband's assassination in 815 B. C. After that event 
she at once took command of the troops, whose love, Diodorus 
says, she had won by her kindnesses to them, and put down the 
revolt of the Sicyonians, who thought that they had only a 
woman to deal with and so expected to get back their liberty at 
once by force of àrms. She herself drew up her army against 
them and defeated them. She treated the conquered men with 
great cruelty, showing in this, I suppose, the grasp on practical 
polities for which she is praised by Diodorus, following the 
example of the men of her family and race. She crucified about 
thirty of the foremost citizens, and made her control of Sicyon 
secure, ruling the city with the powerful army which she had, 
which, according to Diodorus, was strong enough to meet any 
emergency. In the following book, Diodorus describes the events 
of the. year 308 B.C. Cratesipolis, who had maintained her 
power for seven years, in that year, cheating her soldiers into the 
belief that Ptolemy and his army were friends come from Sicyon, 
put the citadel of Corinth in his possession. That ruler had 
sailed from Egypt on the fashionable errand of “freeing the 
states of Hellas,” thinking, as Diodorus rather superfluously 
remarks, that this policy would bring him some advantage. He 
soon made a compact with Cassander and sailed to Egypt, leaving 
troops in Sicyon and in Corinth. Why Cratesipolis gave him | 
the cities is not stated. Niese thinks that she preferred to put 
ihem in Ptolemy's hands because she was an enemy of Cassander. 
However, her own husband had gone over to Cassander's side? 
before his death, and Ptolemy and Cassander were not really 
enemies. As for the relations between Cratesipolis and her 
father-in-law, Polyperchon, it is not clear whether they were at 
this time friendly or hostile. Antigonus and Demetrius were the 
foes of both Ptolemy and Cassander, and Demetrius was making 
great play with “freeing the Greeks” from Cassander and was 
the rival of Ptolemy in that game. ` Mahaffy !? is likely to have 
hit upon the true reason for Cratesipolis conduct when he says 
“the strong-minded widow . . . was looking out. for a new 


T Diod. 19, 67. 
$ Diod. 20, 37; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedoni- 
schen Staaten, I, 309. NE. 
? Diod. 19, 64. l 
10 J. P. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, 48, 
^ 
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matrimonial alliance.” Polyaenus™ tells of the manner in 
which she tricked her soldiers to get the army of Ptolemy ad- 
mitted into Corinth. Ptolemy had been three times married 
and at least two of his wives were living at this time. The 
generation to which he belonged was already polygamous, 
although, as Tarn says,'? on no very regular system. The cities 
and troops of Cratesipolis, added to her beauty and brains, made 
her worth even Ptolemy's consideration. But she lacked one thing 
that was of immense importance to all the Successors, as they all 
wished to be kings of Macedon—namely, the blood of Philip in 
her veins. And Philip’s own daughter, own sister of Alexander 
the Great, was willing to marry Ptolemy. She was sought in 
marriage by all the Successors. I translate here the passage in 
Diodorus which tells of her attempt to go to Egypt to marry 
Ptolemy : +° 


“At the time of these events (i. e. the giving over of Sicyon and 
Corinth by Cratesipolis to Ptolemy, his compact with Cassander, 
and his sailing back to Egypt) Cleopatra in opposition to 
Antigonus decided to aecept Ptolemy and started to leave Sardis 
to sail to him. She was sister of Alexander who conquered the 
Persians, daughter of Philip the son of Amyntas, and widow 
of Alexander who invaded Italy. Because of the splendor of her 
lineage Cassander and Lysimachus, Antigonus, and Ptolemy, in 
brief, all the most distinguished of the ‘rulers after Alexander’s 
death, were seeking her hand, each of them hoping that the 
throne of Macedon would be his wedding-gift and seeking alli- 
ance with the royal house with the desire to get the whole empire 
into his hands. The governor of Sardis, wider orders from 
Antigonus, attempted to keep Cleopatra in Sardis; at a new com- 
mand from his chief he had her murdered, using some women 
to carry out the deed. Antigonus did not wish to have his name 
mentioned in the murder, and so punished some of the women, 
whom he charged with the plot, and gave Cleopatra a magnificent 
and royal funeral. So this lady for whose hand all the princes 
of the world contended met this end before her man ape to 
Ptolemy could be consummated.” 


Perdiccas ** had desired to marry her, but had been forced by 


“dontial TONo T to " Pyle hiec onmacomoent ta Das hes ty Minnan tha 
^ * e 


Pie AMA Ah D“ in~ ily iru EW aliula 


daughter of Antipater. He aid this “temporarily,” says Diodo- 


o 
12 Polyacnus VIII, 58. 1: Diod. 20, 37. 
12 W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas 47. — ** Diod. 18, 23. 
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rus, having the alliance with Cleopatra in his mind as a step to 
the throne, but his plans were frustrated by Antigonus, so often 
a deus ex machina, who revealed to Antipater and Craterus the 
purpose of Perdiccas and his own certainty that the marriage 
with Cleopatra would make the regent king of Macedon and spell 
. their destruction. 

Clearly the advantages of a marriage with the princess Cleo- 
patra would turn the scale against Cratesipolis. A Ptolemy 
would never hesitate to prefer the lady who might bring the 
throne of Macedon as her dower to one whose prestige depended 
on her beauty, her personal influence, and power of charming 
her mercenaries. And when the fateful Antigonus intervened to 
prevent the marriage with Cleopatra, Ptolemy did not turn back 
to Cratesipolis. It may have been that the birth of his son 
Ptolemy in this year kept him from giving a successor or a co- 
wife to Berenice. Cratesipolis did not succeed in her design to. 
become a wife of Ptolemy and perhaps her next adventure means 
that she turned to his enemy, Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
who was never loth to add another princess to his household, 
being as polygamous as Philip the Second. It is Plutarch 1" who 
tells the story of the affair between the celebrated beauty and 
the handsomest man of his time.  Cratesipolis was then occupy- 
ing Patrae with her troops and Demetrius, engaged in “ freeing 
the Greeks ” from Cassander, had come to besiege Megara before 
returning to complete the capture of Munychia. As the real 
intention of Cratesipolis is left in doubt by the narrative of : 
Plutarch I translate the passage. ' 


* Demetrius, after blockading Munychia with a palisade and 
trench, sailed to atiack Megara, which was garrisoned by Cas- 
sanders men. He was informed that Polyperchon’s son Alex- 
anders widow, who was staying at Patrae, a lady renowned for 
her beauty (zepiflógrov ot$oav mi kéde), would be glad to meet 
him. He left his troops in the Megarid and went on, accom- 
panied by a few light-armed men only, and these he left at a 
distance and encamped alone, so that the lady should not be 
seen coming to him. The enemy, seeing this, made a sudden 
descent on him. He took fright and seizing a poor cloak to 
cover him, fled away, narrowly escaping a most dishonorable cap- 
ture because of his uncontrolled passions.” : 


16 Plut. Dem. 9. 
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lt is not at all clear that Cratesipolis met Demetrius, as noth- 
ing is said of her escape. As it is not even stated that she in- 
tended to meet him, this may very well have been another ruse 
on her part and another bid for the favor of Ptolemy. With 
this story of Plutarch’s, which pays tribute to her loveliness, as 
Diodorus does to her intellect, she disappears from recorded 
history. 

I cannot agree with Hoffmann's suggestion that her name, 
appropriate as it is to her activities, was given her because of 
them. Such names as Stratonice, Berenice, Nicaea, Nicesipolis, 
were usual in the Macedonian and Thessalian families, given as 
birth-names to female children, who often when grown to woman- 
hood took no part in battles such as Olympias, Eurydice, Cratesi- 
polis and others waged. The names Cratesipolis and Nicesipolis 
both appear in inscriptions*® from Larissa. Cratesipolis also 
occurs in the island of Syros. The most significant case of the 
name Cratesipolis in an inscription is from the island of Euboea 
in a great Macedonian chamber tomb,” which may date from the 
time of Philip, father of Alexander the Great. Vollmoeller 
writes of the date of the marble throne in one of the tombs, on 
which the name of Cratesipolis is twice carved :— 


“Tt is obvious that the tomb is one erected by a Macedonian 
family. It is to be noted that the Macedonian influence on 
Euboea was lasting from Philip’s time on and there is nothing to 
prevent dating the construction of the tomb and the first burials 
from before the time of Alexander. The extraordinary purity of 
the decoration of throne A is to be compared with the supports 
of the couches in the tomb of Alketas, brother of Perdiccas in 
Termessos, which may be dated with probable accuracy in the 
year 319 B. C." (Translated.) 


It is on this beautifully decorated throne that the inscription 
is carved in finely executed letters— 


Kratesipolis 
Aristionos 
Kratesipolis 


Monclaon 


^" iG aX 523, lines 23 and 285» 761 (Larissa); KIT 086 (Syros); 
Oo a 
IG IX. 745 (Larissa). 
-? Atuvuiseue Mitcellungen, 1901, 900 à. iL. G. Vollzocilor, Ube Zl 
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The tomb was rich in gold ornaments, which have been stolen. 
One of them, a ring with a carved gem, is described by Furt- 
wüngler in his book on ancient gems,** and various objects from : 
these tombs are in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. According 
to Furtwängler the tombs were used down to the end of the 
third century B. C. 

In feudal states like Macedon and Thessaly names tend to be 
repeated in families; for example, Cleopatra, Phila, Berenice, 
Stratonice. It is not improbable that Cratesipolis, wife of 
Alexander, and daughter-in-law of Polyperchon, was related to 
_ the women of her name who were buried in this splendid tomb. 
Whatever her family was—and we must believe from her mar- 
riage and prestige that it was a great one in Macedonia—she is 
an arresting example of the Macedonian woman in politics. 
One may wish that this gay, lovely, and heroic lady found a ` 
happier end than that of Cleopatra, Philip’s daughter, who took 
Ptolemy from her, and happier than that of the other women 
of Philip’s family, who all perished by violence. 

Cratesipolis had the virtues and faults of the women of her 
race. In the little that is recorded of her life, she shows a ‘spirit 
of gallant adventure that endears her to the imagination. Per- 
haps if we knew more of her, we should like her less. 


GRACE H. MACURDY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


18 Furtwängler, Antike Gemmen, I T. 66, 4; II 305 f.; III 448. 
= l 
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The question whether Carthage, after its refounding in 44 
B. C. in accordance with the instructions of Julius Caesar, was . 
dowered, like Cirta, with an extensive territory containing many 
attributed centers, was first discussed by Kornemann in Philolo- 
gus, 1901. Barthel’s dissertation, Greifswald, 1904, Zur Ge- 
schichte der rómischen Stüdte in Afrika, has shown that many 
of the particular centers which Kornemann believed to be cas- 
tella attached to Carthage were autonomous Caesarian founda- 
tions of Roman citizens and were mentioned in Pliny’s list of 
African communities as oppida libera because there were on the 
same sites indigenous or Punic communities to which Augustus 
had granted local autonomy. The possibility of a different type 
of attribution, of indigenous rather than Roman communities, 
has not been excluded. As the question has remained obscure 
and the evidence is meager and unsatisfying, the attempt to in- 
terpret the inscription upon which the argument chiefly depends 
must be made with some reserves. 

The portion which concerns us of the text of the inscription 
of Phileros is as follows: M(arcus) Caelius M (arci) l(ibertus) 
Phileros, aecens(us) 'T(iti) Sexti imp(eratoris) in Africa, 
Carthag(ine) aed(ilis), praef(ectus) i(ure) d(ieundo) vectig- 
(alibus) quinq(uennalibus) locand (is) in castell (is) LXXXIII, 
aedem Tell(uris) s(ua) p(ecunia) fecit, IIvir Clupiae bis, 
Formis August(alis).?. .. 

This freedman of Marcus Caelius, TM of Mareus Caelius 
Rufus, whose family owned lands in Africa,? was aide-de-camp 
of Titus Sextius, governor of Africa Nova 43-2 B. C., who sup- 


1 Cf. also Gsell, Hist. anc. de l'Afrique du Nord, VIII, pp. 170 f. 

70.10. L., X, 6104. 

? Cie, Pro Cael, 73. Phileros became an Augustalis at Formiae; 
could the reading of Pro Cael, 5 (praesenti praetoriani, P., praestutiani, 
X) he praesenti prae (a dittography) Formiani and Formiae be the 
mative LOWU Ot vuelltis Russ JNULG Liau a vaellus is dieivioued Oy 
Cieero, Ad. ALL, Mil, 5, 2; XIL, 2, 1, among the heirs of Seapula cud 
thet he was in, Africa, Ad Att., XIU, 33, 2, about June 1, 45 B.C. This 
Coelius, since he was personally unknown to Cicero, wa& probably not 
the banker. 
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ported the triumvirate and captured Africa Vetus from Cornifi- 
cius and Laelius. As Sextius was again governor of this prov- 
ince in 41-0 B. C.* the approximate date of his aedileship was 
39 B. C. He next became prefect for the leasing of the quin- 
quennial vectigalia in the 83 castella. As prefect he was prob- 
ably a substitute to do the duties of the regular duovir quinquen- 
nalis whose appointment was due by 89 B. C., five years after the 
founding of the colony. It is possible that Lepidus who was 
governor of Africa from 40 to 36 B.C. was honoured by the 
colony with the office of duovir quinquennalis and delegated 
his functions to Phileros. At this time also Phileros built the 
temple of Tellus at Carthage. As Tellus was probably one of 
the Cereres,® the era of whose priests, dated doubtless from a 
temple foundation, began by or before 39 B. C. we have an 
added indication of the date of his prefectship. At Clupea, a 
Caesarian foundation of 46 B. C., he was twice duovir, and in 
Italy at Formiae, the place of his later residence, became an 
Augustalis. 

The problem presented by the inscription depends chiefly on 
the meaning of the word castellum, and involves the question of 
the relation of these 83- castella to Carthage and of both to the 
quinquennial vectigalia. In Africa castellum had two mean- 
ings, one of which is certainly applicable here, while the other 
can not be excluded. First, the castellum was an indigenous 
village, usually on a hill or some easily fortified site which pro- 
vided a center and a place of refuge for the people who cultivated 
a small area of the surrounding country.” Under Carthaginian 
rule these villages were fixed, numerous, and often prosperous 
centers. The numerous “ cities” which invaders such as Regu- 
lus* and Agathocles? found on Carthaginian territory were of 


t On the history of the province 44-27 B.C., see Gsell, Hist. ano., 
VIII, pp. 183 ff.; Pallu de Lessert, Fastes des provinces africaines, pp. 
53 ff. 

5 Carcopino, Rev. hist., mai kom 1928, pp. 1f; ef. Gsell, op. cit., IV, 
pp. 268, 347-8. 

? Cagnat et Merlin, Inscriptions latines d'Afrique (I. L. A.), 390. 

7 For discussions of castella see Gsell, 0p. cit., V, pp. 240 ff.; Brough- 
ton, Romenization of Africa Proconsularis, pp- 176. . 

8 App., Pun., 3. 

? Diodorus, XX, 17, 6 
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this character. Such also were many of the three hundred 
* cities ? which were stil to be found on the restricted territory 
of Carthage in 149 B. C.? The seventy oppida castellaque 
which Masinissa seized from Carthage in 174-3 B. C. and the 
fifty “cities” which he seized soon afterwards in the region 
about Thugga were probably of the same type. Sallust de- 
scribes the communities of the same area as castella, while 
Appian speaks of the ripyous kai $poópia, numerous in the land, 
to which the Libyans fled for refuge while the Romans ravaged 
the country in 149 B. C.:* The second possibility is that many 
of these castella were the central villas of estates with the popu- 
lation which dwelt about them. In the areas near Carthage 
the villas and gardens of Carthaginian landlords were probably 
quite numerous. But agriculture had been developed inten- 
sively in all portions of the Carthaginian territory, especially in 
the years following the Second Punie War, and probably under 
a system of tenantry." In a land where the danger of raids, 
of desert marauders in the south, and of hill-men in the Bagra- 
das valley, was not obviated until long after the Roman occupa- 
tion, it was natural that the central villas of estates should be 
built as forts. Parallels may be found in the wépyo: of the Per- 
sian landlords of the Pergamene land, or certain villas of estates 
in Egypt or Palestine.!5 

Institutions corresponding to these two types of castellum 


40 Strabo, XVII, 3, 15. 

2 Livy, XLII, 23. 

7? App., Pun., 68. 

48 Jug., 54, 6; 87, 1. 

1 App., Pun., 101. 

15 On Punie agriculture, see Gsell, op. cif. IV, pp. 1-75; culture of 
cereals was largely carried on by the indigenous people but rural slaves 
were also numerous. The fact that all stipendiary land in the prov- 
ince was classed as public land of the Roman people (Lex Agraria of 
111 B. C., Broughton, op. cit., p. 14), before the theory of dominium in 
solo provinciali was generally accepted (Frank, J. R. S., 1927), indi- 
eates that previously the land had been considered the property either 
of the Carthaginian government or of individual Carthaginians, and 
sean ennfiaen tad "per eongvoat; if so, the indigenans pennie were largely 
vardai or the Carthaginians. 

“* Rostovisell, anatolian Studies prescnied to Sis William Rameuy, 
pp. 359 ff.; Preisigke, Hermes, 1919, pp. 423 ff.; E. Meyer, Hermes, 
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appeared in Africa under the Roman régime. The indigenous 
people continued to live in their natural village units, on land 
probably assigned them by the original settlement of the prov- 
ince in 146 B. C., and guaranteed them by the Lex Agraria of 
111 B.C. An inscription of Utica of about 57 B. C. indicates 
that these indigenous villages with their territories were known 
as pagi." As it is probable that no autonomous municipal life 
was officially recognized in the Punic and indigenous communi- 
ties until Octavian in 28 B. C. granted libertas to the Punic 
community whieh shared the site of Carthage with the Homan 
colonists,? these were all dependent castella at the time of the 
inscription of Phileros. On the other hand the Roman régime 
had fostered the growth of private estates in Africa, owned 
in large part by senatorial and equestrian landlords, probably 
also by descendants of the Gracchan and Marian colonists, and 
occupied and cultivated by indigenous people as in the Cartha- 
ginian days.? Even if the civil wars and the resultant con- 
fiscations had caused a great deal of disturbance, and some of 
the confiscated land had not yet in 40-38 B. C. passed into the 
hands of new owners and of recent colonists, the estates with 
their central villas and tenant population remained. Protec- 
tion against raiders was necessary in most portions of the prov- 
ince.2° It is probable that the defensive works and the tower so 
often present in the African farm mosaics were usually present 
in actuality. 

An inscription of Uchi Maius of uncertain date may perhaps 
be restored thus: M OJae[l (ius) Ph]ileros | castellum. divisit | 
inter colonos et | Uchitanos termin(um) |. que constituit.” 
Should this identification be true, Uchi Maius was termed a 
castellum and was perhaps one of the eighty-three. We should 
then have the term castellum applied to one of the pagi of 


27 I. L. A., 422; on the pagi, see Broughton, op. cit., pp. 185 ff. 

48 Barthel, op. cit., pp. 20 and 32. 

3? Of. Gsell, Hist. anc., VII, pp. 78. 

29 Of, Bell. Afr., 67, 2; 65, 1; C. I. L., VIII, 14603. 

7: C, f, [,,, VIII, 26274; Merlin and Poinssot, Les inscriptions d’Uchi 
Maius, Notes et documents, Il, pp. 65 fi., where a reference either to a 
water tower or to a division of land ngeessitated by the Severan colonial 
deduction is supposed; ef. C.I. L., VIII, 26262. Such a “division would 
also demand that all previous categories be made clear. 
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Roman citizens which date from the Marian settlement in the 
middle Bagradas area. These pagi, morever, did not become 
Roman towns until the time of the Severi, and throughout their 
history reveal a close connection with Carthage. The Uchitani 
may be the descendants of the original Marian colonists, or they 
may be indigenous people living within the same area, more 
probably the former, since we have no evidence that there was 
at Uchi Maius as at Thugga a native civitas of the same name 
associated with the pagus of Roman citizens. It is possible 
that land had been confiscated here, that settlers perhaps from 
among the dispossessed in Italy were taking it up, and that 
Phileros marked a division between land of the new settlers or 
occupants and that of the descendants of the Marian colonists. 
Such a settlement would be a part of the agricultural immigra- 
tion into Africa during and immediately after the period of the 
civil wars,?? and the addition of such a settlement to Uchi Maius 
in some recognized form under Octavian would account for the 
inclusion of the town in Pliny's list of oppida civium Romano- 
rum. Further evidence is necessary to any valid conclusion. 
All provincial land with the exception of that granted to 
colonists in Quiritary right was subject to stipendium or vectigal. 
It is possible that in the processes of. confiscation, re-sale and 
re-assignment which went on in Africa some of the earlier dis- 
tinctions were in particular cases forgotten. There can be no 
question however of the land which was assigned to the stipen- 
diary people, or of that which was ager privatus vectigalis- 
que. The right of collecting the vectigalia was often let for 
five-year periods ?* to mancipes. These appear now as the repre- 
sentatives of the companies of publicans, now as individual, 
personal lessees.? A passage in the Agrimensores states that 
the mancipes themselves relet the collection of the revenues 
per centurias and proximis quibusque possessoribus. 5 How far 
this system was applied in Africa is problematical. It seems 
probable, however, that, as in Sicily, the right of collection was 


= Broughton, op. cit., pp. 32 ff.; 58 ff. 
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let not in Rome but in the province itself, since the stipendiarii 
of the inscription of Utica address the provincial quaestor, and 
the mancup (es) stipend (iorum) ex Africa of an inscription of 
the time of Augustus do the same." Since mancupes is plural 
and since Cicero links Sicily and Africa together in opposition 
to the system of the farming of the taxes for the whole prov- 
ince of Asia it is also probable that, like the city territories of 
Sieily, individual unitary areas in Africa, probably the pagi or 
castella, were considered as separate divisions and let to indi- 
vidual lessees. When at a later time castella and pagi were 
given autonomy and became civitates the local council became 
responsible for the payment of the stipendium or vectigal."? 
Payments due from estates composed of ager privatus vectigalis- 
que would be collected also in connection with these unitary 
areas, 

The mancipes of the inscription cited made their dedication 
to the provincial quaestor. The stipendiary pagi of the inscrip- 
tion of Utica had done the same. Phileros however, since he 
ranks his prefecture In a municipal cursus honorum, appears to 
have acted as an official of Carthage. If Carthage were dowered 
with an extensive territory the native villages and other units 
within that area would then be responsible to the officials of the 
town while any units outside of that area would still depend on 
the provincial quaestor. It is unlikely however that the mode 
of collection of the vectigalia would be changed. It is probable 
that the Caesarian organization of Carthage followed in some 
measure the extensive plan of the Gracchan survey, and perhaps 
with some reminiscence of the large unitary areas in Gaul made 
the new colony administratively and financially responsible for 
a considerable area of the province. Appian’s statement that 
people from the neighbourhood were included in the colony,” 
and the evident close attachment to Carthage of the Roman 
pagi of the middle Bagradas valley indicate that the descendants 
of the Gracchan and the Marian colonists were probably included 
in the colony at its foundation. The territory of Carthage 


277, L. A., 422; C. I. L, VI, 31713. 

28 See Gsell, op. cit., VII, p. 52; Cie., Verrines, TI, 3, 6, 12. 

29 Apul, Apol., 101, 17; Abbott antl Johnson, Munic. Admin., p. 132; 
Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 415 ff. 

40 App., Pun., 136. 31 Broughton, op. cit., p. 60. 
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therefore in 39 B. C. may have extended beyond Thugga. With- 
in this territory the native villages and the private estates were 
probably administered from Carthage. Phileros as prefect had 
the duty of letting in eighty-three centers of whichever kind 
within the control of Carthage the contracts for the local collec- 
tion of revenues to the persons who assessed them upon the 
partieular individuals, estates, and plots of land within these 
unitary areas. ‘The fact that he was later duovir at Clupea does 
not bear upon the problem, since Clupea was a Caesarian foun- 
dation previous to Carthage. 

The extension of local autonomy under Augustus to the in- 
digenous communities broke up this attribution to Carthage. 
Whatever the relation of the pagus of Roman citizens at Thugga 
continued to be, the indigenous civitas, as Barthel has pointed 
out, once it was given status as a civitas, was not involved. In 
the central massif of Tunisia where the native communities 
developed much later than in the Bagradas valley, an inscription 
of 158 A.D. at Gsar bou Fatha, which mentions a prefect of 
the LXII c[astella ?] and one of the previous year at Mactar 
which mentions a prefecture indicate that the system of govern- 
ing undeveloped native villages in groups under a prefect 
whether municipal or military remained almost until the time 
of Marcus Aurelius.?? 


T. R. S. BROUGHTON. 
Bryn Mawr CoLLEGE. 
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REPORTS. 


Hermes LXIII (1928). 


Zum Phrixos des Euripides (1-14). W. Schadewaldt inter- 
prets a papyrus fragment (Saec. I-II A.D.), to which A. 
Vogliano had ealled his attention (cf. Riv. Fil. N. S. 4, 1926). 
He shows that its eighteen lines represent a passage from a 
Phrixus tragedy (cf. Ovid Fast. 3, 853 ff.) and argues on the 
basis of Hyginus fab. 2, etc., that it belonged to the Phrixus of 
Euripides. . | 


Mercur-Augustus und Horaz C. I 2 (15-33). Kenneth Scott 
finds’ that in recent years, beginning with Mommsen, many 
scholars, especially Déonna (Rev. Arch. sér. V, II (1920) 187-8, 
have mistakenly found evidence in inseriptions, statuettes and 
coins to show that Augustus in his lifetime was identified with 
the god Mercury. The “ principium et fons” of all of these 
attempts was the identification made by Horace in C. I 2, 41 ff. 
Now, however, an inscription from Cos, to which Dr. Bicker- 
mann called Scott’s attention, presents this identification clearly. 
Imp. Caesari Divi f. Aug. Mercurio scrutarei. Adroxpdropt 
Kaicapt GcoU vier SeBaord. ‘Epp vypvromóAa, llpooraro)vros Ato- ` 
yévovs Tov ILoÀvyápovs diAokaicapos. In Egypt the Ptolemies had 
long been worshipped as Hermes the god of commerce. While 
Horace may have given free rein to his fancy, yet Oriental 
influence is possible. 


Die heronische Frage (34-47). Ingeborg Hammer-Jensen 
justifies her characterization of Heron of Alexandria and his 
later date against E. Hoppe, who ranks him as a great genius 
and would place him as early as c. 150-100 B. C. (cf. A. J. P. 
49, 385). She says (p. 43) : “ Das Resultat einer philologischen 
Untersuchung der Pneumatik (N. Jahrb. 1910, p. 413 ff.), dasz 
Heron kein gelehrter, allseitiger Forscher und genialer Erfinder, 
sondern belesener, praktischer Mechaniker mit einem begrenzten 
Wissen war, hat die Hoppesche Kritik nicht erschüttert. Die 
kompilatorische Art der heronischen Schriften deutet auf das 
Zeitalter des Ptolemaios oder des Pappos; zu dieser späten Zeit 
paszt auch die Sprache." Hoppe cites as positive proof of 
Heron’s early date, the fact that in his metrics Heron uses the 
Egyptian method of measuring angles, but substitutes in his 
dioptries the Babylonie method, which Hipparchus had intro- 
duced 133 B. C.; from this he concludes that Heron wrote the 
. former books before 133 B. C., the latter after that date. She 
answers this by saying: Wir, die eine andere Auffassung von 
Heron haben, würden sagen, dasz Heron verschiedene Quellen 
abgeschrieben hat, ganz wie wenneer Pneum. I 32. II 17. 18 das 
avÀós nennt was in dem übrigen Buch owAny heiszt, 
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Zum Germanicus-Papyrus (48-65). Ulrich Wileken takes 
exception to several points made by Conrad Cichorius (f Rö- 
mische Studien” (1922) p. 375-388) in his treatment of this 
papyrus (cf. Sitzungsb. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. (1911) XXXVIII 
p. 794 ff.). That Germanicus had been greeted as cwrnp and 
ebepyérgs by the Alexandrians is evident from the papyrus, but 
there is no reason to assume, with Cichorius, that he and his 
wife were furthermore addressed as Augustus and Augusta. 
The above laudations were no doubt due to Germanicus! opening 
of the Alexandrian granaries during a famine (cf. Tac. ann. IL 
59, Joseph. c. Ap. II § 63, Suet. Tib. 52); but that he dis- 
tributed the grain destined for Rome and so caused a famine 
there at the end of the year 19 A.D. cannot be true. For it 
can be shown that Germanicus relieved the distress in Alexandria 
before the harvest of the year 19 A. D. Moreover Wilcken, at 
some length, makes it probable that Germanicus did not release 
the grain destined for the Roman people at all, but that which 
was reserved for the city of Alexandria, which undoubtedly was 
stored in a separate granary. ‘That the custom of the Egyptians 
of storing their surplus grain was very old is shown by the 
Joseph legend (Gen. 41, 33 ff.). Wilcken shows how this custom 
was observed by the Ptolemies. 


Zu Catull C. 55 und 58° (66-80). K. Barwick analyses and 
interprets these poems so as to show that Catullus composed 
the ten verses of 58° to take the place of verses 3-12 in 55; but 
as he had already included 55 in a publication of his poems, 
some friend or other finding, after Catullus’ death, 58° and 
probably other unpublished poems, included these verses in an 
enlarged: edition. , 


Odyssee-Probleme (81-92). E. Bethe interprets the scholion 
to y 296: otro TéAos THs "O8voacías pyoiv "Apíorapxos kai 
"Apwroóárgs to mean that the reuniting of Odysseus and Pene- 
lope was the goal, not the end of the poem, in opposition to 
v. Wilamowitz (Ilias und Homer p. 12, and Heimkehr des 
Odysseus p. 73) and Ed. Schwartz (Die Odyssee (1924) p. 151). 
He belittles Schwartz’s argument that Ap. Rhodius began the 
last verse of his Argonautica with oracios in order to remind 
his learned readers of the ordo in y 296, which Schwartz 
contends was the last verse of the genuine Odyssey (cf. A. J. P. 
40, 217). He says there is no evidence to show that since the 
V eentury there was any other version of the Odyssey or Iliad 
than the ones that have been ERA to us. On the other 
hand Bethe thinks we should strive to disc over n original plot 
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that there existed originally.an Odyssey that knew nothing of 
the suitors, and that 7139-156 had been interpolated into a 
conversation between Odysseus and Penelope (cf. r 102 ff.) that 
led to the recognition of Odysseus in the famous foot-washing 
scene and so to the goal of the original Homecoming of Odysseus 
(cf. v. Wilamowitz Hom. Untersuchungen 53 ff. and G. Finsler 
Homer II p. 403 ff.). 


Zu Julius Valerius (93-99). W. Morel publishes critical notes 
to the text of the Res gestae Alexandri Macedonis; the last 
edition by B. Kübler, Leipzig 1888 (ef. Christ-Schmid Gr. 
lit. IT 645 ff.). 


Miszellen: K. Kalbfleisch (100-103) publishes a papyrus frag- 
ment (Saec. II or ITI A. D.), discovered in the Faium (1926), 
which contains ten Menander maxims, six of them new. All 
begin with «, which indicates an alphabetical arrangement 
showing that alphabetical lists of Menander maxims that appear 
in medieval MSS were made as early as the II or III century 
A. D., if not earlier. —H. v. Arnim (103-107) accepts v. Wilamo- 
witz reading (N»4yAé in Magna Moralia 1205 a 17, also his 
belief that this was the Neleus of Scepsis to whom Theophrastus 
left his library (cf. A. J. P. 49, 389) ; but he does not regard 
the reference to grammar as a proof of the late origin of the 
M. M.; for Neleus had been a pupil of Aristotle, and the gram- 
mar that he knew was merely the elementary knowledge, necessary 
for one attending Aristotle’s lectures (cf. Rh. M. N. F. 76).— 
K. Reinhardt (107-110) interprets Timaeus! defense of Pytha- 
goras (Schol. Eur. Hec, 133) to show that Heraclitus was the 
one who called Pythagoras the komí8ov dpynyds, the father of bluff 
(cf. Diels Vorsokr., Heracl. 81, and Hermes 62, 277).—J. 
Sykutris (110-111) publishes an epitaph commemorating an 
Homeric scholar, found at Citium (Larnaka) of Cyprus.—Th. 
Schneider (111-112) shows that the citation in the Naassenian 
sermon ch. 20: deviv niv abroU Tjkovcagev, cidos 06 abrov ody 
. €wpdxayev depends on Deut. 4, 12, and discusses the mystic 
thought that concerned itself with the reception of the Ten 
Commandments at Mt. Sinai. i 


Die Lex Vatinia de Imperio Caesaris (113-137). M. Gelzer 
produces detailed evidence, especially from the letters of Cicero, 
to prove in opposition to F. B. Marsh (Class. Journ. 22 (1927) 
504 ff.) that the date of Vatinius’ plebiscite, which assigned to 
Caesar .both Gallia citerior and Illyricum for five years was 
not Feb. 28 but probably the month of June 59 B.C. Hence 
Caesar's agrarian laws preceded this act as Plutareh (Cato 
minor) and other historians show. Further he considers the 
date of the Calendae Martiae mentioned in the Lex Vatinia 
(Cie. prov. cons. 36, 37) is March 1, 54 B.Cs as generally 
accepted ; there is no reason to follow Laqueur in changing this 
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date to March 1, 55 B.C. Caesar’s subsequent political activi- 
ties are discussed, and the value of Gallia citerior for his plans, 
and the manner in which his influence was established there is 
set forth. 


Der aristotelische Protreptikos und die entwicklungsgeschicht- 
liehe Betrachtung der aristotelischen Ethik (138-164). H. G. 
Gadamer subjects to a respectful, but searching criticism Jaeger’s 
thesis, summarized in his “ Aristoteles” (p. 248): “ Die Ent- 
wickelungsreihe Philebos, Protreptikos, Eudemische Ethik, 
Nikomachische Ethik ist von unwiderleglicher geschichtlicher 
Logik.” This thesis involves the question whether the fragments 
of Aristotle’s Protrepticus (discovered in the Protrepticus of 
Iambliehus) reveal a Platonic stage in Aristotle’s doctrine of 
Ethics, and that the Eud. Eth. show a transitional stage leading 
to the Nicomachean Ethies. Jaeger points out that the term 
$póvgsu as used in the Protrepticus is equivalent to vods in 
Plato's sense, implying his theory of ideas, whereas in the Nic. 
Eth. it is sharply distinguished from eo$ía and vois; but, says 
Gadamer, the identification of dpdvyois with vots was common 
among poets and philosophers before Plato. Jaeger further 
finds numerous references to the Protrepticus in book I of the 
Eud. Eth., and tries to show that it constitutes an intermediate 
stage between the Protrept. and Nic. Eth., but Gadamer, while 
admitting that J. has given support to recent assertions of the 
genuineness of the Eud. Eth., thinks that this is still open to 
question. As regards allusions to Plato’s theory of ideas in 
the above works, Gadamer holds that, in spite of these references, 
we do not know that Aristotle had ever accepted this doctrine. 
~ are many points made in the article that deserve close 
study. 


Über die Einleitung der Historien Sallusts (165-192). F. 
Klingner throws light on the picture that Sallust drew of 
Roman history in the introduction to his fve books of Historiae. 
This is made possible by the longer extracts found in Augustine’s 
De Civ. Dei. In order to gain an intelligible sequence, he makes 
some changes in the order of the fragments from that in Mauren- 
brecher’s edition. The pessimistic attitude of Sallust is shown 
in the Augustinian extraets, used by A. in his defense of the 
Christians, as well as in the Catiline and Jugurtha. The great 
turning point in Roman history is represented by Sallust to 
have heen the destruction of Carthage in 146 B.C. That Scipio 
Nonas NS Waren “eqs: Tomor ne So wholesome proa w^ 
their enemy, and an account of the dire results follewing the 
destruction of Carthage was recorded by Posidonius (cf. Diod. 
34. 38: 38. 2: also Polybius VT, 57), ideas that evidently were 
adopted hy Sallust. Klingner makes it probable that Sallust’s 
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was partly due to Posidonius, partly to Cato; but, whereas 
Posidonius, an adherent of the aristocracy, represented Sulla 
as rehabilitating the Roman state, Sallust pictured him in the 
darkest colors. According to him the downward movement 
continued; his outlook was completely pessimistic with no goal 
of betterment in sight. 


Zur Uberlieferung des' Chariton-Romanes (193-224). F. 
Zimmermann finds on testing the Florentine MS, which con- 
tains this romance, with thé Oxyrhynchus papyrus 1019 (Saec. 
II-ILI), that in fourteen passages the papyrus has the better 
reading, but in eleven passages the MS text is preferable. Simi- 
larly a comparison of the MS with the Faium papyrus (Saec. 
II) shows fourteen better readings in the papyrus to the eight 
of the MS. 


Miszellen: A. Wilhelm (225-231) emends an inscription from 
Kallatis published by O. Tafrali in Rev. arch. 1925, I, p.. 265 
and emended by B. Haussoullier in the same periodical 1925, 
II, p. 64, basing his emendations on ráyov (l. 23) in the sense 
of earlier, for which meaning he cites a number of passages. 

He also discusses an Abderite decree BCH 37, 125 ff£.—H. Kruse 
(231-236) criticizes recent editions of Aristophanes’ Clouds for 
their assignments of the last lines. He gives 1495-6; 1499-1501 ; 
1503 to’ Xanthias and 1505 to Chaerephon, the favorite pupil . 
of Soerates.—U. Wilcken (236-238) emends Plut. Solon ch. 28: 
Eis pév ye rà rTipnuara tov <ovoiv> Aoyiera (Solon) mpóßarov 
kat Opaxuijy àvri pediuvov, and interprets: “ftir die Schatzungs- 
stufen oder -klassen der Vermógen rechnet Solon ein Schaf 
und eine Drachme statt eines Medimnos." This would show 
on what basis sheepraisers and industrialists or merchants were 
classified (cf. Busolt, II?, 268 A. 1.).— Th. Reinach (238-240) 
emends Plut. Solon 15 where Androtion states: "Exaróv yàp 
éxoince Opaxpóv Tiv väv mpdtepov EBdSounKovTa kai rpuov ovcav to 
read éfjjou2gkovr  dyovcav. This emendation is made plausible 
by means of capital letters. It removes the conflict with Arist. 
Polit. 10.—4A. Schulten (240) changes milites to velites in 
Festus p. 238 M., as only the velites used the round shield. 


Der demosthenische Epitaphios (241-258). Joh. Sykutris 
defends Demosthenes’ authorship of this speech, the genuineness 
of which has been denied from the time of Dionys. of Hal. 
(De Dem. vi 1095 R). It is true, the speech is devoid of the 
. Aééis. dyonorun; but this may. be due. to. Dem. adopting here a 
traditional epideictic style for which he was not fitted. We 
know that he delivered such ,an oration after the battle of 
Chaeronea 388 B.C. (Dem. 18, 285 ff.; Aesch? 8, 152; Plut. 
Dem. 21), and as far as matter and orderly arrangement are 
concerned, together with the political atmosphere of the time 
that it reveals, thére is no reason to question its appearance 
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under his name. Further there is no exaggerated declamatory 
effort as would be natural in an imitation. Finally the test 
of language, which, strangely, has been meglected, shows its 
Demosthenean character; especially noticeable is the avoidance 
of short syllables, showing a ratio of 6.6496 ; the third Philippic 
has 6.82% (cf. A. J. P. 45, 285). 


Zitate aus Demosthenes’ Epitaphios bei Lykurgos (258-260). 
P. Maas adds a “ Nachtrag ^ to the above article, showing in 
parallel columns that Lycurg. adv. Leocr. 48-50 is dependent 
on the above Epitaphius (4, 19, 23, 24, 10, 23). 


Die Gliederung der Narratio in der rhetorischen Theorie und 
ihre Bedeutung für die Geschichte des antiken Romans (261- 
297). .K. Barwick passes in review a large number of Greek 
and Roman classifications of narrative forms and modern inter- 
pretations of the same. He makes a plausible argument to show 
that the classification in Cie. [De inv.] I 27 and Auct. ad Her. 
I 12 f. is due to their common Latin source, who had misunder- 
stood a two-fold Greek classification : Kare mpdy para in pos, 
io Topía, zÀácpo and again karà zpdcw7a in ddyynpatixd, Spapatica, 
puxtd. The first of these classifications appears in the above 
works as: fabula, historia, argumentum ; but the second, n. in 
personis posita, is left without subdivision and therefore has 
been taken to stand for a narrative in dramatic form. This has 
led to the mistaken belief that exercises in the invention of 
stories were held in the Roman rhetorical schools, from which 
ancient Romance originated. Barwick finds that there is no 
evidence for this, and cites especially Theon’s chapter «epi 
OvyyQparos p. 78-96. It is clear, however, that the terms argu- 
mentum, wAdopa, 9. rAacparixéy and later also 8. 9paparuwóv and 
ihe like were used to designate the ancient Romance (cf. Rohde, 
Gr. Roman’, p. 376 f.). 


Iliturgi (288-301). A. Schulten gives an account of place 
names in Spain and their frequent recurrence, which has been 
a source of confusion. There were two places named lliturgi, 
one in Andalusia, the other in Catalonia not far from the river 
Ebro. It is in the latter place where Livy should have located 
the events deseribed in XXIII, 49; XXIV, 41; XXVI, 17; 
XXXIV, 10; the defile and Lapides atri mentioned in XXVI 
17 have actually been identified. Contrary to reason Livy has 
referred all these events to the remote Andalusian lliturgi. 

Likewise the siege and capture of the place that Livy XX VIT 
E ree ne ved UO a Lhe And: USTED tellus wt Was more) (mode (n 
Lorea) situated on a hill difficult o£ approach, whereas the Anda- 
lusien HF hiurgi was situated iwa plam. 

Min (Gros VI fepsoedicht I de Iw TA. allo IPAH Tos (362-3 i) T: SEFA TH 
Pfeiffer restores to a large extent the text of a Callimachus 


Q 
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poem (Saec. II A.D.), discovered 1906, and published as no. 
2079 by A. S. Hunt in the XVII vol. of the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri. It was of all the Cal..poems the one most read. Of 
the forty fragmentary verses, eighteen were known wholly or 
in part through direct citations, four, perhaps five, more may 
be restored from imitations, and most of the verses can be 
shown to have been familiar to late Greek, and Roman poets. 
The reason for their popularity is evident. Callimachus repels 
the charges of his critics (Apollonius Rhodius may not have been 
the only one) by maintaining with poetical fancies, for which 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar and Euripides can be eited, that not 
the length of a poem, not rodomontade, but artistic finish deter- 
mines the merit of a poem. Apollo advised him, when he 
began to write, not to follow the broad beaten track, but to 
choose his own path, even if it be narrower. The crisp verses 
full of poetieal thought and humor show their influence in the 
Anth. Pal, Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Propertius ete. Of 
especial interest are the numerous citations in metricians and 
grammarians, as they indicate that these verses must have headed 
a collection of Cal. poems, or more likely a new edition of the 
Aitia, which he published in his old age, as seems probable from 
v. 6 and the general tenor of the poem. His mention of Mim- 
nermus as yAuxvs is interesting, and that the third verse of the 
Batrachomyomachia is an imitation of verses 21/2 comes as a 
Surprise. : 

Ein Juvenalkodex des 11. Jahrhunderts in beneventanischer 
Schrift und seine Einordnung in die handschriftliche Über- 
lieferung (842-363). U. Knoche identifies the codex Vaticanus 
latinus 3286, Saec. XI as the MS of which Angelo Poliziano 
(opera Basiliae 1553 p. 263) says: cuius mihi potestatem le- 
gendi fecit Franciscus Gaddius Florentinus. A legend on the 
first page shows that before Gaddius Giovanni Aurispa, the 
famous collector of MSS (c. 1369-1460), owned it. The Bene- 
ventine hand (Poliziano 1. c. calls it Langobardic) harmonizes 
with the fact that Aurispa spent most of his life in southern 
Italy. The codex contains the first ten satires of Juvenal; 
apparently nothing more followed. It has excellent interlinear 
glosses and a meagre selection of marginal scholia from the 
corpus of e-seholia. In general it belongs to the «e class so far 
as the ancient readings of this class differ from PBO Ar.; but 
frequently it is in agreement with this class, which Knoche 
calls II. He assumes that this mixture goes back to an archetype 
$ (e. 400), which he calls a “ Variantenkodex." Copies of this 
MS varied as text or variants were followed by the different 
copyists, which process he visualizes in a diagram. i 


Miszellen: Ad. Wilhelm (364-366) adds a ‘ Nachtrag? to his 
article on the decree of the thiasites of Callatis (p. 225 f.) ; for 
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which the editors subjoin, with apologies, a list of corrections.— 
Ad. Schulten (366-368) defends his recognizing, in Sallust’s 
hist. III 6, a description of the ancient Emporion (Roman 
Emporiae) against Hauler (Wiener Studien 44, 189 ff.), who 
on palaeographie grounds would read in the fragmentary pas- 
sage De[anium], which he identifies with Dianium, a base of 
operations of Sertorius.—G. Klaffenbach (868) emends &a- 
yewéoxey k[a0]|ioTáva. to 8. k[ai| ieráva. in the Augustus in- 
scription from Cyrene (Phil. Wochenschr. 1927, 1193 ff. and 
1226 ff.). 


Lesefriichte (369-390). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers CCXXXI-CCOXLVIII: 
COXXEXI deals with Hesiod’s Titanomachy 617 ff. with which 
. vv. 139-154. should be associated ; v. 138 was once joined to 155. 
CCXXXII illustrates the meaning of eroxá£3 in Soph. Antig. 
241 with Pollux 5, 36: «aÀetra: TOv apxiwy $ oTiyn oTotyes . . . 
croxacpes and translates “du stellst deine Netze gut und um- 
wallest rings die Sache. [Why not cite Suidas: ovoyife: Tó 
TEpLKUKAG Thy mów, as it eliminates the nets?] Various inter- 
pretations and emendations follow. Dio Chrysost. orat. XII 33 
* Die schönste Rede zu der man immer gern zurück kehrt" 
gives him occasion to discuss the Eleusinian mysteries. Aes- 
chylus dealt with a local myth in his Eleusinians. There is 
no evidence that he included the Eleusinian gods. The state- 
ment that the priests adopted the dress of his actors, should 
not be reversed [cf. A. Müller Gr. Dühnenalt. p. 229, 5]. 
COXLVI. A remarkable epitaph from the Crimea shows bor- 
rowings from Callimachus, Theocritus and Homer. COXLVTII. 
Priscian Gram. III 406 has preserved the proper spelling ret, 
xea. The sound of long e resembled e, hence in Ionia £évos 
was changed to £eévos. COXLVIIL. corrections to his edition 
of Hesiod's Erga. 


TYIIOX und HAPAAEITMA (391-414). A. von Blumenthal 
assumes that rózos is not derived from riémrw, but originally 
meant ‘ Hohlform, and traces its various meanings in literature. 
He believes that the meaning ‘relief’ is more likely than 
statue-model in the Timotheus inscription of Epidaurus (cf. 
Arch. Jahrb. 1925, 206 and 1926, 82). Tapdderyua was used to 
signify models of various kinds. 


Des Pelops und Iamos Gebet bei Pindar (415-429). Joh. 
Th. Kakridis discusses the development of the Pelops-Oenomaus 
A: eae oer ae ame qupd aem XXE oe Phe orien 
Sung was a bride-stealing myil doesteü in Desnos, in wahi 
winged horses given by Poseidon, or possibly by some other god, 
enabled Pelóps to escape with Hippodameia over the sea. ‘This 
Was chüuged to a race in which Myrtilus caused Conomacc’ 


ehario! to hreak down. Pindar, objecting to his hero’s wiuning 
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by means of a trick, introduced Pelops’ prayer to Poseidon, 
who responds with the gift of winged horses.. K. insists that 
this version, including the love motif (v. 40 ff. and 75 ff.), 
was the invention of Pindar who was probably unfamiliar with 
the original story. Pindar’s familiarity with the epic story of 
" Apollos helping Admetus to win a bride (cf. Pind. P. III, 
Wilam. Isyllos 57 ff.) would suggest the introduction of Posei- 
don. In the prayer of Pelops Ol. I 67 ff. are introduced, 
probably unconsciously, features that are peculiar to magic rites: 
proximity to, or contact with the god's element, solitude, night, 
which. recur in the prayer of Jamus Ol. VI 57 ff. But we should 
not say that Iamus’ prayer is a reproduction from Ol. 1; for 
Pindar followed the '"Iíuov yovaí of his source, yet it is evident 
that he avoided verbal agreement. The mere rudiments of an 
earlier version, where Poseidon was the father of Iamus, are 
retained in this prayer in which, because of a new genealogy, 
Poseidon appears as a grandfather, who is of no use alongside 
of Apollo the father. 


Das rómische Heer und seine Generale nach Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (430-456). E. v. Nischer determines the ranking of 
the Roman military commanders as they appear in Ám. Marc. 
(353-378 A.D.), giving brief accounts of their appointments 
and activities, and compares their titles in Ammianus with the 
later titles of the Notitia dignitatum. 


Untersuchungen zur 'Topik des Aristoteles (457-479). P. 
Gohlke analyses the Topica with results that are in substantial 
agreement with H. Maier * Syllogistik des Aristoteles (1900), 
namely that Top. II-VYII were written before I, VIII. He finds 
moreover that books II-VII are composed of originally separate 
layers, and are interspersed with later additions. A summary 
at the end of the article, chronologieally arranged, shows the 


| . gradual growth of the Topica, with the Categories, which he 


now accepts as genuine, placed at the beginning. G. shows the 
influence of the Academy on Aristótle, his wavering attitude 
toward the ‘Ideas, and the gradual growth of his scientific 
terminology. 


Miszellen: A Stein (480-481) cites a London papyrus, dated 
246 A.D., in which Marcius Salutaris is mentioned; this fur- 
nishes a term. post quem for the grammarian C. Julius Romanus 
who cites M. S. in his addoppat. He may have been a contemp- 
orary.—A. Korte (481-484) emends Pliny's letter X 96, 10 to 
read: passimque venire victimarum carnem», cuius adhue 
rarissimus emptor inveniebatur. In $89 he approves Gronov’s 
emendation corripi for corrigia,-Fr. Brüuninger (484-485) 
finds that the Egyptian festival called xapuóovva*in Plut. de 
Iside et ‘Osiride c. 29 celebrated the revival of the murdered 
Osiris (cf. Firmicus Maternus De err. prof. rel. 2, 3), and sug- 
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gests that it is identical with the Hilaria, as the last day of the 
Isis festival at Rome was called. Hence Hesych.: xappuóovva 
éoprai "AOnvnow probably refers to an Isis festival at Athens. 


HERMAN Lours EBELING 
GoucHR COLLEGE. 


Guorra, XVII (1929), 3-4. 


Pp. 161-190. Hugo Schütz, Die Konjunktiv- und Futur- 
formen auf -ero -erim im Lateinischen, comes to the conclusion 
that “an unprejudiced examination of the use of the forms in 
-ero -erim shows that between the perfect subjunctive and the 
future perfect indieative there was originally neither & modal 
nor a temporal distinction, but the two forms were related to 
each other as were the present subjunctive and the future indic- 
ative." 

He gives and examines examples of forms in -erim with future 
meaning in main clauses (Pl. Truc. 629 ceperim; etc.) and in 
subordinate clauses (Bac. 1102 perdiderim ; etc.) , and conversely 
of forms in -ero with subjunctive meaning (Cas. 869 fecero; 
etc.). He then takes up the problem of the perfect subjunctive 
in prohibitions, and rejects the temporal aspect explanation (cf. 
Hale, I. F., XXXI, 272) ; he shows that prohibitions are em- 
phatie ideas, and supports the view that the perfect is essentially 
a form expressing emphasis (cf. Elmer, A.J. P., XV; Bréal, 
M. S. L., 1900, 277), and therefore more appropriate to prohibi- 
tions than the present tense; he instances similar emphatic 
uses of the perfect infinitive (Most. 349) and of the perfect 
participle (Asin. 685). 

Cicero used videro when attention to the matter was to be 
postponed, as is shown by a temporal adverb or by a qualifying 
clause, whereas videbo and videam indicated immediate atten- 
tion. In the second and third persons no temporal adverb or the 
like was needed to show postponement, since action was passed 
over to another individual. Catullus 67.20 attigerit is a correct 
reading; the subjunctive is concessive, showing the easy transi- 
tion to the future perfect of probability, though the addition of 
prior in this passage shows that it refers to past time. 

Forms in -ero -erim may also have at the same time both the 
subjunetive and the future meaning (Livy praef. 1 perserip- 
serim; Cie. Att.. TV 6. 3 seripsero; ete.), and it is therefore 


Dub A bee OH ucCEEaO ee Cue BOUM Qe xo DD ee 
OA. Wei Th desends, ns ono s 4" QOL. CUN. Dog qw qs 
comprobatum, but this iora is used in its subjunctive value: 
siintlarly Cie. Ati. TTL 21 putabis depends npon a subjunctive 


and is to be interpreted in the sune way. Ehe so-called ^ cun- 
say prone 9 qed! we qe Get Sl Cc9mmgwel pO: eee, 76 
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merely a perfect subjunctive or future perfect used in the same 
double value (cf. Cas. 180 fueris; eto.). 

Pp. 191-305. Literaturbericht für das Jahr 1926. Paul 
Kretschmer und Paula Wahrmann, Griechisch (pp. 191-271). 
Wilhelm Kroll, Lateinisch (pp. 271-291). E. Vetter, Etrus- 
kisch (pp. 291-305). 


Pp. 306-322. Indices, von Stefan Weinstock. 


RonawDp G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS. 


Sexti Properti quae supersunt opera edidit novoque adparatu 
critico instruxit OLtirre Lega RicgwowNp. Cantabrigiae e 
typis academicis MCMXXVITI. 25 sh. ' 


If we may trust the traditional text, Propertius composes with 
little attention to logic, loves abrupt beginnings and violent 
transitions, and employs striking — sometimes very obscure — 
imagery together with a syntax that seems at times almost 
un-Latin. These and other difficulties are enhanced by the fact 
that the manuscripts not infrequently fail to mark, or mark 
wrongly, the points of division between the elegies. To scholars 
of a certain type it has always been inconceivable that a poet of 
Rome’s great period could have written in the manner which 
the manuscripts attest. They have therefore suspected the tra- 
ditional text at almost every point and have attempted by 
conjecture, by transposition, by the assumption of lacunae—by 
. all the devices known to the critic—to recast the poems in a form 
which would not so violently outrage their conception of what a 
classical poet ought to have written and must have written. 

To this group of scholars Mr. Richmond belongs. His atti- 
tude and his methods are essentially the same as theirs, but 
he is more systematic because he is applying a theory which, 
to his mind, accounts for a very large number of the errors 
which he finds in the text. For some twenty-five years he has 
been publishing occasional articles on various aspects of his 
subject and so came to formulate the theory. In this beautifully 
printed volume he restates his theory and prints the text in 
conformity with it. : 

The theory is in brief that sometime between the fourth and 
the sixth centuries there was an ‘ ancestor manuscript’, written 
in uncials or rustic capitals, each page of which began with an 
illuminated letter and contained (with remarkable regularity !) 
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exactly sixteen lines of text. This manuscript suffered much 
damage: many leaves became loosened and interchanged, others 
were lost, and portions became illegible. An ‘editor’ arranged 
the remnants of this ‘uncial ancestor’ as best he could and 
produced a copy which became the more immediate source of 
our extant manuscripts. Thus even before our archetype was 
written the text was full of gaps, the order was often wrong, 
and there were many other errors. Mr. Richmond’s text repre- 
sents an attempt to restore the pagination of the lost uncial 
ancestor. 

The external appearance of this text is amazing. Not to men- 
tion smaller lacunae more than forty whole pages are left blank. 
Altogether we have lost between 900 and 1,000 lines, according 
to Mr. Richmond, of the poet’s work. The text is printed 
throughout in ‘numerically balanced stanzas’ and a closer ex- 
amination reveals that there are many violent transpositions. 
The books are in part renumbered. Book I is enriched by two 
additional poems and is entitled Cynthia. Books II-IV (the 
traditional numbers) appears as Hlegiarum libri I-IV. In the 
first and last books there are comparatively few transpositions, 
but Hlegiarum libb. I-II axe in large part a veritable cento of 
traditional Book II, and some portions of this book appear in 
Bk. I (Cynthia) and in Elegiarum lib. IV. 

For an attempted justification of this procedure, which is— 
to use an adjective which Mr. Richmond himself has applied to 
his work — nothing short of ‘revolutionary’, we turn to the 
Introduction, pp. 3-62, supplemented by remarks scattered 
throughout the apparatus criticus. The very bases of his argu- 
ment are matters of dispute. He starts with certain errors in 
the traditional text—poems beginning too abruptly, excessively 
abrupt transitions, omissions of something necessary to the 
thought, blocks of lines which do not harmonize with the pre- 
ceding or following passages, etc. These supposed errors con- 
stitute his real evidence. He finds a surprisingly large number 
of these difficulties (as they ought rather to be called) occurring 
at intervals of 16 lines or multiples of 16 lines, i. e. (for him) 
the sections of text represent pages or leaves, as the case may be, 
of the uncial ancestor. But few scholars will agree with Mr. 
Richmond that in any considerable number of these cases errors 
really exist. Still fewer will agree in any given case that he 
deals with the error in the right way. He operates in most cases 
with lacunae, transpositions, and numerically balanced stanzas. 
Less often he appeals to the evidence of a new and distinct 
Pasty UL MILES CED DES (C), wit HIT LUCUgBl ZU. Ve uu "ECT 
of nts own chronology of the poenis. {iis favorite argumen d 
that the pages (of the lost unejal ancestor) and the numerically 
balanced stanzas demand the changes which he makes in the 
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text. In the very first poem, for example, he assumes the loss 
of a couplet after v. 11, as he must if the poem is to fill just 
two pages (32 vv.) of the uncial ancestor and if the stanzas are 
to balance numerically (8 6.6]|6.6 8). But most scholars 
reject the lacuna. He leaves II 34, 1-66'in the manuscript 
order (though he assigns them to three different poems), but 
he transfers vv. 67-94 to Book I where they form a new poem, 
inserted between Nos. 20 and 21. He supports this transposition 
(p. 37) by ‘the reference to the recent death of Gallus (91), 
the poet’s claim to enter the band of poet-lovers, the signature 
of the book * Cynthia . .. Properti” . . . and an aspiration 
to fame (94) in the future . . . which consorts ill with e. g. 
II 7, 17-18" ete. But this array of arguments is not convincing. 
The reference to the death of Gallus (26 B. C.), for example, 
will be decisive evidence for most scholars that these lines can 
not stand in Book I. The phrase Cynthia . . . versu laudata 
Properti cannot be the signature of the book since it refers to 
the girl, not the book. And why should the signature of the 
book be placed, as Mr. Riehmond places it, in the third poem 
from the end of the book? Transpositions usually create more 
difficulties than they remove, but the strong argument against 
this one is that the lines are perfectly intelligible where they . 
stand in the manuscripts. II 34 is in fact an excellent illus- 
. tration of the loose, sermo-like composition which is a marked 

characteristic of elegy from Callimachus (the Cydippe) to 
Propertius. 

The statement that numerically balanced stanzas were ‘ a con- 
stant feature of Propertius’ composition’ (p. 27) is far from 
being established. In Book I, for example, Mr. Richmond con- 
cludes that ‘if 15 out of 23 elegies . . . show balanced stanzas, — 
it is probable that the other eight are built on similar lines’ 
(p. 29). But one of the 15 is the new elegy (1 22), which 
consists of the lines transposed from II 34, and in four others 
the numerical balance results from the assumption of lacunae 
or the use of transposition. Thus the 15 shrink to 10 unless 
we tinker the text as, in establishing a principle of this sort, we 
. ought not to do. In Book I therefore less than half the elegies 
admit numerical balance. In the other books the proportion is 
much smaller., Catullus and Tibullus as well as Propertius have 
been ‘plagued with this kind of thing, but as a pervasive principle 
it simply will not work. 

Mr. Richmond is forced into a new chronology by his trans- 
positions. One example of this has already been given, but the 
- most: striking-case is-manifest in the transposition of II, 10-to 
the beginning of Book IV where, with an appendage consisting 
of IV 1, 67-70, it forms a proem* Mr. Richmond reinterprets 
the chronological references in II 10 to bring them into harmony 


. 
t 
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with those of Book IV, i. e, c. 20-15 B. C. ‘We are in the 
period subsequent to 20 B. C. when the standards of Carrhae 
were recovered, he says, and he adds much more. Now II 10 
has usually been dated c. 26-25 B. C. and one referenee alone is 
enough to render that date probable: among the military deeds 
of Augustus which he will celebrate Propertius alludes to the 
im pending expedition under Aelius Gallus against Arabia. This 
aucun was being prepared 26-25 B. C. but ended disastrously 

94 B. C. After this result was known how could the poet write 
et domus intactae te tremit Arabiae? Mr. Richmond does not 
discuss vníaciae. Moreover, the elegy is akin to the recusatio 
(cf. Horace c. I, 6) and it is doubtful whether it was ever in- 
tended to serve as a real proem. But as a proem it is certainly 
best suited to the work of Book II or III since in Book IV there 
is but a single elegy which to & certain extent fulfills the poet's 
promise, cf. IV 6 (on the temple of Apollo). 

In addition to the more direct exposition of his theory Mr. 
Richmond has included in his Introduction remarks on literary 
and biographical details, on literary influences, and efforts to 
show that the Panegyric of Messalla (in the Tibullus collection) 
and the pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton IX are youthful works of 
Propertius. The whole of the Introduction, however one may 
disagree with the results, is well written and suggestive, but the 
best part of the book is the careful critical apparatus—the most 
complete yet published for Propertius—in which the editor has 
recorded a mass of material derived from his collection of ‘ every 
manuscript . . . of which information could be obtained in 
Western Europe.’ 

In a review of moderate length it is impossible to do more 
than illustrate the methods and results of a book so crowded with 
details. Mr. Richmond is not dogmatic; he is ready, he says, to 
be refuted sine iracundia, and he declares, with reference to the 
form in which he prints the text, that it will be * for the republic 
of scholars to decide whether so bold a decision was justified by 
the eireumstances, and whether it ean be confirmed and followed 
by posterity? The hope implied in these modest words is, I 
regret to say, doomed to disappointment. The republie of 
scholars will eondemn by a large majority both Mr. Riehmond's 
theory and its application. For despite its novelties the book as 
a whole represents a retreat to older and mostly abandoned posi- 
tions of scholarship. Since the Roman elegists often reflect in 
verse their somewhat disjointed emotions, since (except in 
Catullus) their couplets are regularly more or less separable 

EE ag Eug duci PE. e das ode sias Que Ph DE lu. og f° dae 
Distieh ue At is unfortunately. casy 10 rearrance couplets i nd 
groups of couplets and vet mainiain al semblance of sense. But 
ER meipod long aco pase yl jis NEY = nv. PR rou uq easTeiü dae 
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terpretation we have acquired a better understanding of elegy 
and countless studies have demonstrated the peculiarities of. 
Propertius. In the light of our present knowledge we need 
rarely resort to the more violent methods of text-criticism. And 
after all the manuscripts, as manuscripts go, are much more 
reliable than those of Catullus and Tibullus, the two poets who 
most closely resemble Propertius, and so there is a presumption 
that his text has suffered less, not more, damage than theirs. 


ArtHur L. WHEELER. 
l PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Petronius, The Satiricon. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Evan T. Sace. New York and London: The Century 
Company, 1929. xl-+- 228 pp. $2.35. 


This volume by Professor Sage is, on the whole, a very worthy 
contribution to the Century College Latin Series, and should 
meet with a cordial welcome among all students and teachers of 
Petronius, both on account of its scholarly character and its 
convenience as a text. It is, I believe, the first American edition 
of the extant Satiricon entire; and it has the merit of providing 
an annotated text for class-room use not merely of the familiar 
Cena, but likewise of many other fine passages of the Satiricon 
which are seldom read by students but which are indispensable 
to an understanding of the author's style and genius. The 
chapters annotated are 1-5 inclusive, 12-15, 26. 7-79. 4, 82. 1-4, 
88, 88, 89, 93. 3-99, 100-112, 114-124. 1, 132. 15, 136. 4-137. 9, 
and 141. A summary is given in the notes of the unannotated 
chapters that intervene. The running commentary consists of 
brief notes intended to furnish practical aid to undergraduate 
students. The editor tells us that he has sought to explain all 
words not found in the smaller Latin dictionaries, together 
with certain others of rare occurrence. This will save the student 
a lot of unnecessary thumbing of his dictionary. In the Cena 
there are many words whose meaning and derivation are un- 
known or uncertain. In some cases Professor Sage discusses 
the origin and meaning of these words; but his usual practicg 
is to give only a translation with or without the statement that 
the exact meaning is unknown or uncertain. It would be better, 
I think, to comment fully on all these words; the student as 
well as the teacher may be expected to have some curiosity about 
lexicographical problems of this sort and should be put in touch 
with the criticism relating (hereto. Particularly interesting and 
worth while, in my opinion, are the occasional comments on cer- 
tain colloquial Latin forms as fhe forerunners of similar phe- 
nomena in the Romance languages (cf. 2.2, 26. 8, 48. 2, 44. 12, 
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46.2, 68. 3). The locus classicus for captatio is undoubtedly 
Hor. Sat. II. 5 and should be cited along with Pliny in the note 
on 115.6. The statement that the quasdam genies mentioned 
in 141.3 are ‘unknown’ is inaccurate; see Herodotus III, 38 
(the Callatiae) ; id. IV, 26 (the Issedones) ; Pomponius Mela, 
III, 59 and IIl, 64-65. In the note on 1.1 the reference to 
Apuleius, Met. 3.26 is wrong; it should be, I suppose, either 
4.5 or 8.5 or 8.30. The mention of schediwm in connection 
with Lucilius is found in the prologue to Apul. De Deo Soc., 
not in the Apologia (note on 4.5). In the note on 39. 5 read 
Met. 1.9 in place of Met. 1.8 The cross reference to Lycurgus 
in the note on 117. 3 should be to 83. 6 instead of to 86. 6; and it 
is probable that this Lycurgus (in 83.6) is not to be identified 
with the famous lawgiver but with the host that Encolpius had 
killed and who is here (117) mentioned again in connection with 
the same lost episode (ef. occid? hospitem in 81.3, hospitem 
Lycurgo crudeliorem in 83.6 and quicquid Lycurg? villa gras- 
santibus praebwisset in 117.3). Ovid, Met. 15. 525 ff. has no 
bearing on the Delphicus ales of 122, line 177. 

In his introduction Professor Sage writes short chapters on 
‘The Satiricon and its Background,’ * The Originality of Petro- 
nius," ‘ The Style of the Satiricon,’ ‘ Petronius, ‘The History of 
the Text’ (followed by a valuable appendix on the MSS and edi- 
tions), ‘Informal Latin,’ and a ‘Synopsis of the Satiricon? 
Nearly all of these chapters are well written and scholarly. The 
least satisfactory is that on the originality of Petronius (p. xiv- 
xvii) which is so sketchy that it does not state the problem 
intelligibly. The brief discussion in this connection of kindred 
and antecedent types, being external in treatment and fragmen- 
tary, is not very instructive, and here and there is likely to mis- 
lead. The serious Greek romance came to its maturity in the 
second century A. D. (or sooner), not in the fourth, and Achilles 
Tatius is typical of its decadence rather than of its prime, for 
which see Chariton and Xenophon. A.D. 400 as the approxi- 
mate date of Achilles Tatius, is at least 50 or 75 years too late 
(see Oz. Pap. X, no. 1250). With due respect to Professor 
Sage and his right of opinion on disputed matters, I must say 
_ that the reiterated implication that Petronius was the originator 
of a new literary form ignores some very pertinent data and 
has for its support only the weakest kind of negative evidence, 
the fact namely that no earlier romances have been preserved 
and that the ancient writers (who ignore the romance as such 
anvhow) have not mentioned any earlier specimens, If we had 
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* Greufell and Hunt date the papyrus fragment from 2k. II in ihe 
"early fourth eentury,” and the compocition of the romance around 
300 A.D. 
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know whether the. Satiricon itself was .what we call a romance, 
nor should we ever have heard about the romances of Chariton, 
Longus, Apollonius of Tyre, or Pseudo-Kallisthenes. I can 
believe that Petronius, in the story part of the Satiricon, was 
writing in an already established Greek literary tradition of 
which the "Ovos is a later representative, without thereby lower- 
ing my estimate of his originality, which in any case is that of 
a genius in the fullest sense of the word. New literary forms, 
however, are rarely, if ever, invented all at once, and least of all 
by great writers, whose inspiration is generally of a different 
sort, and who are not likely to waste time experimenting with 
external combinations or formal devices. A Homer, an Aeschy- 
lus, a Vergil, a Dante, or a Rabelais may modify substantially 
the form with which he works, but the thing with which he is 
most concerned, and which marks his genius, is the wine, so to 
speak, that he puts into the old bottle and not the shape of the 
bottle itself. If the Satiricon is not brand new in respect to its 
underlying pattern, it is all the more classical for not being so. 

The position of Petronius as arbiter elegantiae at Nero’s court 
(cf. p. xxii and 209) was presumably, though not certainly, un- 
official. A passage of Suetonius, which has rarely if ever been 
cited in this connection, tells us that Tiberius novum oficium : 
instituit a voluptatibus, praeposito equite Romano T. Caesonto 
Prisco (Tib. 42).. In view of this precedent, it is conceivable 
at least that Petronius held the same or a similar position under 
Nero. 

The ‘Supplementary Notes’ (pp. 197-204) are intended to 
furnish starting points for further investigation and will be 
found of particular interest and value to advanced students. 
They consist of brief excursuses on well-chosen topics and are full 
of valuable leads and information brought together from a wide 
variety of sources. Among the topics treated in these excellent 
notes are some which always challenge attention, but for which 
there is no suitable or available commentary elsewhere. JI have 
in mind especially the notes on ‘The Satiricon and Satire,’ 
wherein the title of Petronius work is discussed authoritatively 
and in detail; ‘The Troiae Halosis and Nero’; ‘The Book 
Division of the Satiricon’; ‘The Short Cut to Painting’; and 
“The Widow of Ephesus, The other topics are: ‘ Petronius 
and the Milesian Tale’ (too brief and not sufficiently “ gründ- 
lich ^"), ‘The Literary Influence of Petronius, ‘The Place and 
Date of the Cena,’ ‘The Realism of Petronius, ‘The Literary 
Theory of Petronius’ (wherein Miss Baldwin's study deserves 
more attention than it receives), ‘The Seating Arrangements at 
the Banquet,’ ‘ Astrology,’ and ‘ Riddles” Professor Sage has a 
very extensive knowledge of the critical literature or his subject 
and has here drawn on it to good advantage. The ample and 
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very useful bibliography which he appends at the back of the 
book is no mere show-piece, but an index to material that has 
actually been used. IJ miss, however, a reference to R. Cahen's 
Le Satiricon et ses Origines (Lyon, 1925), which is one of the 
finest and most reliable critiques of Petronius! art that I know, 
and the only one that does full justice to the connections between 
the Satiricon and Roman satire. 

1n his preface Professor Sage tells us that he has had ‘no 
desire to make this a critical edition in any sense,’ and that his 
text ‘in general is that of Bücheler and Heraeus.’ It contains, 
nevertheless, a fairly large number of readings and omissions for 
which no authority can be found in the critical apparatus of 
Biicheler’s editio mmor or in Gaselee’s reproduction of H; and 
yet we are given no critical notes or apparatus by which to check 
their authority. Although Professor Sage probably knows more 
about the MSS of Petronius than anyone else living, and al- 
though, as he says, he has had at hand a considerable quantity 
of other material not accessible to recent editors, nevertheless he 
ought not to expect us to accept ez cathedra, and without know- 
ing their sources, a lot of readings and omissions which rarely or 
never improve the text and sometimes do it positive harm. He 
should at least give us the authority for these odd readings and 
omissions, if he has any; otherwise, our natural assumption 
must be that they are errors or misprints, since few of them are 
plausible as emendations. The following apparent departures 
from the MSS are in point (I have examined only chaps. 
1-100): 21.5, splendissime for splendidissime; 25.2, videatur 
for videbatur; 30.5, servis for pueris; 33.3 argentesque for 
argenteosque (misprint?) ; 33. 5, inquit for att; 38. 5, coccinum 
for coccineum (misprint?); 43.3, enim for ews; 44. 7, terras 
for terram; 45.18, ego for tibi; 57.5, dictt for dizit; 58. 8, 
mercedem for mercedes (possibly an emendation, but if so, un- 
necessary) ; 65. 2, ambitiossime for ambitiosissime (misprint?) ; 
78.4, inquit for ait; 78.8, raptumque for raptimque (mis- 
print?); 80.6, etiam for statim; 92.5, poculum for poculo; 
94.10, prius for prior; 97.1, instat for intrat; 107.13, sit for 
est. In each of the cases here cited what appears to be the 
correct reading of the MSS has been retained by Biicheler 
(1862), Heraeus (1922), Ernout, and Friedlinder (for the 
Cena). I have been able to verify most of these readings and 
of those mentioned below, since they occur in passages for 
which ZZ is presumably the only authority. The following 
ve ARI, GRILLE H1 aves EUNL HI OU peti D prie euriorsg abovye MEN- 
sogea upon Lhe authority of what one may assume, in ine 
absence of critical comment, to be the principal! MSS in each 
case, certainty in the 77 nortion: 26.5, swbinde; 29.1, erat 
(aiter pariete) ; 81.3, cum; 35.4, erat (alter scriblita) ; 47. 5, 
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esse (after tormentum) ; 54. 5, enim (after vicem) ; 56. 3, saepe; 
75.6, tbv; 79. 8 (first line of the poem), illa, the omission of 
whieh spoils the meter; 80. 8, parem (without which the sentence 
can scarcely be construed) ; 82. 8, Ue; 82. 4, ipsa (after atque). 
I suppose most of these are due to oversight, since I can see 
no good reason why any of them should be deleted. The editor’s 
avowed conservative poliey has led him to restore felicitously a 
goodly number of such plausible MS readings as ponitis (27. 4), 
berbex (57. 1), cingor (82. 1), fata (89 1. 18), etc. ; but, on the 
other hand, I cannot understand that reverence for manuscripts 
(and often itis only one or two easily confused letters in a single 
15th century MS that are involved) which prompts him to 
retain tenuit in 12.6 (which spoils the sense); heu est heu in 
42.4; ridebant in 44. 18 (with Ernout; Bücheler reads redibant. 
Sage and Ernout might as well have kept ut dit also which is 
every bit as plausible as ridebant.) ; tres in 48.4 (not plausible 
as an absurdity on Trimalchio’s part, for there is no point in 
it); and avium inquit in 69.8, without either supplying amici 
with Biicheler or marking a lacuna with Ernout (by following 
the MS here, the words inquit Trimalchio are made to introduce 
a direct quotation, which is very bad Latin). Coleum Iovis 
tenere in 51. 5 is shockingly conservative; but it is the reading 
of H, and there is a lot we don’t know about Latin slang. For 
scientific reasons, as well as for the sake of consistency, Professor 
Sage should have retained oppresserit in the speech of Trimal- 
chio in 71.1; for it is not only the reading of H (followed by 
Heraeus and Ernout) but the same construction is used by 
Echion in 46. 5 (Sage). In 12.5 the reading metu of Tp is in- 
appropriate to the context, and seems to have little advantage 
in regard to MS authority over motu of Lt, which fits the situa- 
tion exactly. I should raise similar objections in regard to a 
dozen or more other readings that differ from Bücheler-Heraeus 
and Ernout, but these matters are too subjective to be discussed 
here. 
B. E. PERRY. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VII: The Hellenistic 
Monarchies and the Rise of Rome. xxxi-}+ 987 pp. d- 
tables. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1928. 


This huge volume deals with two of the most difficult periods 
in the range of ancient history, periods for which contem- 
porary literary evidence is almost wholly lacking and for a 
knowledge of which we are dependent on iraditibnal accounts 
preserved in writers of a later age. It has been the task of 
the authors of this volume to winnow out of the later writers 
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such parts of the tradition as seem to them genuine and based 
on contemporary records and to supplement the data so ob- 
tained by other, non-literary, sources, epigraphical, papyrologi- 
cal, archaeological. ‘This task has been skillfully and conserva- 
tively performed. One is struck also with the pains taken to 
articulate the contributions of the several contributors by means 
of cross-references. But, although an attempt is made to unify 
the volume, yet, in accordance with the plan of the series, each 
author is free to express his independent judgment on moot 
questions. For example, Mr. Last takes a view of Etruscan 
origins different from that of the author of Vol. IV, Ch. xii, 
and Mr. Tarn and M. Holleaux accept differing dates for the 
battle of Sellasia. 

The contributors represent four countries, and it is satisfactory 
to note that three Americans (including Prof. Rostovtzeff) 
have made substantial contributions to the volume. 

The first chapter of the book, dealing with the leading ideas 
of the Hellenistie epoch, is written by Prof. Ferguson and is 
characterized by his usual faculty for cogent and happy generali- 
zation: 


“ Macedon exerted no such transforming influence on Greece as Rome 
did in Italy. There was no Hellenic analogue for Latinization?’ 


“ City-states desired two things which the world situation made it 
impossible for them to have simultaneously—liberty and protection; 
and yearning for the former killed gratitude for the latter, so that 
devotion to a dynasty had great difüculty in gathering strength." 


In chapter ii, Mr. de Navarro takes us back of the third 
century in time, and also forward, to introduce the Gauls and 
their culture and character, thus paving the way for their in- 
troduction presently as persons in the drama. 

Chapter iii, by Mr. Tarn, gives a sketch of the political history 
of the Hellenistie world from the battle of Ipsus to the fall of 
Lysimachus and the final establishment of the Antigonid dynasty 
in Macedon. ‘The story is clearly told (if one has mastered 
the proper names involved), but Mr. Tarn leaves the impression 
at times of trying to tell us more than the limits at his dis- 
posal allow. Chapters iv-vi (the first two by Prof. Rostovizeff, 
the other by Mr. Tarn) give an account of the political, social, 
and economic structure of Egypt, the Seleucid empire, and 
Greece and Macedonia respectively. 

The intellectual aspects of the Hellenistic age are treated in 
the next three chapters. Chapter vii, by Mr. Angus, treats of 
^rHens. Ele new comedy. aud ghu à opciutiy SUS Ol Chae 
neve plulosophies; chapter vill, by Mr. onroer, eris Wis ino 
literature of Alexandria; science and mathematics are covered 
ma chapter written jointly by Me. W. TL. 5. Jones and Sir 
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Thomas L. Heath. These three chapters are among the most 
fascinating in the book. One can only marvel at the combina- 
tion of classical learning and scientific knowledge displayed by 
the authors of chapter ix and regret that most historieal students 
will hardly be able to follow the intricacies of Greek mathematies 
even on the moderate scale on which they are here set forth. 

. Beginning with chapter x, we take a step backward chrono- 
. logieally to pick up the beginnings of Rome, and chapters x-xvi, 
written by Prof. Stuart Jones and Mr. Last, carry the story 
down to the beginning of the fourth century. Prof. Jones in 
chapter x gives an excellent account of the main sources from 
which any history of early Rome must be made out, together 
with a temperate evaluation of the worth of the several parts 
and the principles which must govern their use. The short- 
comings of the tradition are not spared in detail, but the general 
attitude is conservative: 


“ But often the stones are dumb and the books speak but do not 
speak the truth. Yet to reject root and branch the statements of the 
Romans about their early history is to abdicate the office of the his- 
torian. Amid much that is false the tradition contains a nucleus of - 
truth, and it is the task of the historian to do the best he can to 
discover it.” 


This: task the authors have conscientiously performed in 
these chapters. They have been on the whole respectful toward 
the tradition. Full weight has been accorded the conventional 
critical principles, yet much of the tradition has been salvaged. 
The kings, except perhaps Romulus, are apparently historical 
personages, especially the last three, and the main outlines of 
the early wars are accepted. Considerable confidence is reposed 
in the consular fasti and the fasti triumphales. Mr. Last con- 
siders the Etruscans to be indigenous in Italy. While recogniz- 
ing Etruscan influence on Rome, he protests against exaggerat- 
ing it: 

“Jt would be idle to deny that Rome borrowed from Etruria, but no 
less idle to represent Roman culture as Etruscan . . . the Roman debt 
was incurred by casual loans from the more rapidly developed culture 


which lay across the river . . . save for a period in the sixth century, 
. and then only in a political sense, Rome was not an Etruscan city." 


The authors expressly recognize the tendency of the tradition to 
read back into the early history of Rome the motives of later 
' republican controversies, but are still inclined to see in the 
‘struggle of the orders’ much that is economic beside the purely 
political. 

The whole account is most temperate and is singularly free, 
for an account of this particular period, of dizzying. eritical 
ingenuities. One of the difficulties in writing ‘about early 
Roman history is to know where to begin. The fact of the 
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presence of 'inhumers" side by side with ‘ cremators’ in early 
Italy does not seem to help the subsequent narrative a great 
deal, though doubtless, if intrinsically interesting, the inclusion 
of the fact is justified. 

M. Homo continues the story with an account of the tem- 
porary set-back of the Romans at the hands of the Gauls in 
the fourth century (chapter xvii), and in the following chapter, 
Prof. Adcock, who deals more severely with the tradition than 
his colleagues, relates the story of the building of the Italian 
confederation to the time of Pyrrhus. 

The account of the career of Agathocles by Mr. Cary and 
Prof. Tenney Frank’s chapter on Pyrrhus bring the south- 
Italian Greeks, the Sicilians, and the Carthaginians on the stage 
and pave the way for Prof. Frank’s chapter on the first Punic 
war (xxi). Prof. Frank discusses the Senate’s aversion to the 
war and makes the prospective difficulty of the war (p. 670) 
a possible deterrent, although as far as any one could see the 
war would probably be fought in Sicily. And yet, the conquest 
of Carthage itself had seemed feasible to Agathocles (p. 626) 
and to Pyrrhus (p. 651). Surely the Romans must have known 
that their own. resources were not inferior to those of Agathocles 
or Pyrrhus. The Romans won the war and that in spite of the 
fact that they had no navy at the outset, while the naval power 
of Carthage is rated as prodigious. One sometimes feels that 
the later Romans, in their pride that their nation had started 
from scratch in a hurdle race, have somewhat magnified the 
hurdles. The genius of Hannibal in the second Punic war was, 
no doubt, for a time, a formidable thing and the Romans were 
thoroughly impressed, if not a little scared by him, but, aside 
from this one episode, the success of the Romans in the Punic 
wars seems, mistakes apart, to have been uniform and reasonably 
easy. The reason for senatorial aversion to the war offered on pp. 
670-1, namely that such a war would inevitably bring more ‘new 
men’ to the fore, is perhaps a better one. As Prof. Marsh has 
insisted in his ‘ Founding of the Roman Empire,’ it is-‘a motive 
that operated strongly in the anti-imperialistic policy of the 
Senate in the second and first centuries. Especially to be com- 
mended in the present chapter is the final section on the widen- 
ing of the intellectual outlook of the Romans through twenty 
years of continuous intercourse with the Sicilian Greeks. 

At this point, the Roman story is interrupted to take us back 
to the eastern Mediterranean. It has been the tendency of 
historical writing in recent years to treat Mediterranean history 
2^ ^P avganto whole and while g rior: the rondeney seems ro he 
a desirable one, there are great praciical dijiiculties in so treaung 
it. uAfter.one has enumerated a few articles of commercial ex- 
change and noted the baro tact of 2. few Roman embassies (one 
secms to be archaeologically attested) to Delphi, the connections 
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of Rome with the Greek east prior to the end of the third century 

‘simmers down to very little. Chapter xxii, which takes the 
history of Ptolemies and Seleucids down to Raphia, and xxiii, 
which deals with Greece and Macedonia to the Cleomenic, war, 
might just as well have followed chapter vi immediately. The 
two chapters, by Mr. Tarn, give a clear, well-ordered account of 
a most trying period. A certain unity is given Mr. Tarn’s 
chapters by his occasional mild expressions of sympathy and ad- 
miration for Antigonus Gonatas, which make the ‘Old Man’ 
into a not unattractive hero. Mr. Tarn’s deflation of the ability 
and exploits of Ptolemy III seems to be justifiable. 

Chapters xxiv and xxv are by way of preparation for the 
story of the second Punic war to come in the next volume. The 
former treats of the ethnic and cultural relations of the Spanish 
peninsula and the activities of the Carthaginians there to the 
siege of Saguntum. The chapter is done by Prof. Schulten, so 
well known for his work at Numantia. The peculiar lotion 
and dentifrice of the Celtiberians, which, when we encountered 
it in Catullus, we were inclined to set down as one of those con- 
temptuous hyperbolae that a certain type of patriotism is prone 
to employ in speaking of the despised foreigner (one recalls the 
filthy whiskers of the Bolsheviki), is apparently to be taken seri- 
ously. Chapter xxv, by Prof. Frank, discusses the history of 
Rome in the interval between the Punic wars with illuminating 
sections on the organization of Sicily and the beginnings of an 
imperial policy, the conquest and expulsion of the Gauls, and 
the democratic movement under Flaminius. 

The volume is concluded by M. Holleaux’s chapter on the 
Illyrian wars and the earliest Roman contacts with Greece and 
Macedonia, a necessary preliminary to the story of Roman ex- 
pansion in the east in the second century. 

The volume is provided with tables, genealogical and chrono- 
logical, and a number of excellent maps. The dignified material 
aspect of the Cambridge volumes is too well known to require 
comment, but one cannot refrain from paying tribute to the 
astounding accuracy of the proofreading. To find an error, one 
is almost reduced to pointing out the wrong spacing of a single 
letter in the last line of the footnote to p. 782; on p. 451, 
comitatus appears for comitiatus. 

The volume will be a great boon to the teacher of ancient 
history. Many of the subjects treated have not hitherto been 
available in convenient form in English, at least not within 
single covers. Particularly has there not been available a good 
comprehensive account of thetpolitical and international history 
of the Greek east as a whole, apart from the recent brilliant 
sketch in Mr. Tarn’s ‘ Hellenistic Civilization, whieh is much 
too compact for the use of undergraduates. Beloch’s volume IV 
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has been of great assistance to the teacher, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out how little reliance can be placed on under- 
graduate ability to use a foreign language. The chapters on the 
sources of early Roman history (what teacher has the time 
or inclination to wade through the controversy from Beaufort and 
Niebuhr to Pais and Beloch, or even to read Sir G. C. Lewis in 
English?), the chapters on the Gauls, and especially the new 
synthesis of early Roman history will likewise prove very accep- 
table from this point of view. When now the volume dealing 
with the second and third centuries A. D. appears, if it is as well 
done as the present volume, the task of the teacher of ancient 
history will be materially lightened and assisted. 


Ernest L. HETTICH. 


Schallanalytische Versuche. Eine Einführung in die Schall- 
analyse. Von GUNTHER IPSEN und Frrrz Kare. Heidel- 
berg, 1928. Carl Winter’s Universitätsbuchhandlung. Pp. 
xi + 818. 


_ The purpose of this book is, as the subtitle states, to furnish 

an introduction into the fascinating but difficult subject of the 
analysis of speech sounds in connected discourse, and as such 
concerns itself primarily with the melodie and rhythmic quali- 
ties of written verse and prose. The authors, assisted by other 
former students of Sievers, the founder of Schallanalyse, 
attempt the Herculean task of presenting to the uninitiated the 
methods of approach and the results of their independent labors 
in this comparatively new field, which will undoubtedly become 
a very valuable auxiliary in all philological work. 

In order to forestall the usual criticism that the exponents of 
Schallanalyse deal mainly with texts belonging to older literary 
periods whose acoustic qualities can no longer be determined 
with certainty, the authors used for the most part modern 
texts, which were chosen by others not directly concerned with 
the experiments in question, and which were consequently un- 
known to the investigators. In addition, poems by a Dutch 
writer of the 17th century and an excerpt from Tacitus were 
examined. All of the problems submitted were to be sure not 
solved completely or correctly. As a matter of fact, the investi- 
gators are quite frank in confessing their inability to master 
su che dildteuliies conrrencuing nein. bo some cases they see 
& amic co Schullanalysc, in otners, they attribute their failure 
io inswilicient practice, and fécl sure that in time they will 
develop zreater ckill. Indeed in several instances they immedi- 
ately understood the nature and cause of their mistakes. 
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cities. Alexander, then, could hardly have reached Cabul by 
November, 330.  Hogarth attempts to solve the problem by 
bringing Alexander to Hindu Kush in December, 329, and 
dividing the winter 328-7 between Zariaspa and Nautaca, but 
this latter interprets too liberally two passages in Arrian (Anab. 
IV, 7,1; 18, 2). Tarn (Cambridge Ancient History VI, p. 390 
ff.), in order to provide a winter each at Zariaspa and Nautaca, 
which is the obvious meaning of Arrian, brings Alexander to the 
entrance of the Cabul valley in the spring of 329, but this does 
not agree with Arrian (III, 28, I) and Strabo (pp. 724-5). 
Ihe solution of the problem is probably to be found by cutting 
down the length of Alexander’s stay in Persis (four months 
according to Plutarch, Alex. 37) to about six weeks. This would 
permit Alexander to come upon the body of Darius in early 
. May, 330, and finish his campaigning in Hyrcania in time to 
reach Hindu Kush that winter (early February), and to spend 
the next two winters at Zariaspa and Nautaca. 

The point to stress at the beginning of the account of the 
siege of Tyre is not that Alexander wished merely to worship at 
the shrine of Heracles, but rather at the shrine of Heracles in 
New Tyre, the strongly fortified island. Alexander cared not 
at all for the older shrine on the mainland, which he could take 
without trouble. It may also be noted that the letter Alexander 
received from Darius at Tyre offered him all the country west 
of the Euphrates, not west of the Halys (p. 27). i 

There are several relatively unimportant mistakes in the book. 
For example, Alexander, at Ecbatana, did not send Cleitus on 
to Parthia (p. 35), but ordered Cleitus to follow him into Par- 
thia when he had recovered from his illness at Susa. JOUGUET 
speaks of the frontier of Babylonia being closed by a wall 20 
parasangs long (p. 31). However, it is clear from Xenophon 
(Anab. I, 7, where a trench seems to take the place of the wall) 
that even in his time the wall was partly in ruins. 

Attention might be called to many such points throughout 
the book. It is not simply in facts, however, in which JOUGUET 
errs at times; occasionally he fails to bring out the full sig- 
nificance of events. The visits to Gordium and Ammon might 
be interpreted better; certainly Alexander's so-called oriental- 
izing should be explained more fully. 


C. A. ROBINSON, JR. ` 
Brown UNiIversirTy. 


Abbé D. Tardi. Fortunata Étude sur un Dernier Représentant 
de la Poésie Latine dans la Gaule Mérovingienne. Paris, 
Boivin, 1927. Pp. xvi, 288- à 


“On a déja beaucoup écrit sur Fortunat," says the author of 
this book, and he proceeds to do the same. After an introduc- 
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tion on the condition of learning and literature in Gaul during 
the invasions of the barbarians, he treats, in his three main 
divisions, of the influences that helped to form the poet, of 
his sources of inspiration (i. e. the things that he wrote about) 
and of his modes of expression. The third, and most valuable, 
section, includes helpful information about various aspects of 
the poets Latinity. 'The analysis of Fortunatus's poetry is 
thorough, long-winded, replete with quotations from other 
people’s books, and, for a French work, dull. It will hardly 
tempt a reader to absorb its contents from cover to cover, but 
it may be profitably consulted on many a point. For this last 
reason, it deserves an index. 
E. K. RAND. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli vita Tiberi, C. 24 - C. 40, neu kommentiert 
von R. J. Rrerra, S.J. The Hague, 1927. 


Among the desiderata of classical scholars is an adequate com- 
mentary on the De vita Caesarum of Suetonius. This must be 
preceded, and has to some extent been preceded, by editions of 
the separate Lives and by special studies of the numerous prob- 
lems presented by the text and its interpretation. The sifting of 
this mass of material, and its organization into a commentary of 
workable dimensions, will be a difficult, but very useful, 
contribution. 

The magnitude of the task is vividly illustrated by Rietra’s 
monograph, in which sixty-seven closely printed pages of two 
columns each are devoted to the elucidation of seventeen chapters 
of the Tiberius. A decided improvement on some previous 
works of the kind is that the five pages of text, separately 
printed, are contained in a pocket at the end of the book and 
thus can be used with unusual convenience. The text shows no 
deviations from that of Ihm, for although the author regards et 
in the first line of C.24 as “eine sinnlose Dittographie,” he 
nevertheless lets it stand. 

The notes include parallel passages from the Greek and 
Roman writers, a very full digest of the secondary sources, 
and the author’s own conclusions. Especially full and inter- 
esting are the discussions of diu tamen (principatum) recusavit 
(C. 24); cunctandi causa erat metus, etc. (25); templa. 
EGO n prohibuit. (26): externas caerimonias, with the 

is wliately folowing /86);Tend these evamnios by "0 
meene n aust the list. 

The work is well and carefùlly printed. Benneit appears as 
Rerneli on p, 65, Mowat as Morvat on 61, praefectum as prac: 
fectus on 26, and there are a few other misprinis, none of 
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' which is misleading to the reader. Whether or not the mono- 
graph is a doctoral dissertation does not appear (there is no 
' title-page), but at the end nine theses are proposed, of which 
only one directly relates to Suetonius. 


Jogan C. ROLFE. 
UNIVERSITY or PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ÁMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY: 


In the last number of The American Journal of Philology 
(Vol. L, 1, Whole No. 197) Professor Lodge was good enough 
to review my Latin Grammar, recently published by the Mac- 
millan Company. I have the utmost respect for the scholarship 
of Professor Lodge and also for his spirit of fairness. But 
he has so completely misunderstood me in one or two points of 
fundamenta] importance that I must, in justice to myself, cor- 
rect the false impression that readers may possibly get from 
what he says. The words to which I refer are found on pages 
91 and 92, where he says that I “aim in general to present the 
syntax of Latin from the point of view of the English, that is, 
to answer the question: How does the Latin express such and 
such an English usage?" This seems to be accusing me of 
allowing myself, in determining the essential fundamental force 
of a Latin construction, to be influenced by our English trans- 
lation. If this is what Professor Lodge means, J wish to re- 
peat, with all possible emphasis, that it shows a complete and 
fundamental misunderstanding of my point of view and my 
methods of work. 

The real question that I ask myself, in approaching any 
construction in Latin, is: “ What is the essential thought and 
feeling that the Romans themselves regarded as fundamental 
in the construction? I seek the answer to that question, without 
the slightest regard to any English that anyone uses in trans- 
lating. After a comprehensive study of the Latin instances has 
shown me what the Romans regarded as the fundamental 
thought and feeling underlying the construction, I consider 
it my duty, when I am trying to act primarily as a helpful 
guide to students, to call their attention to English translations 
that come nearest to representing the fundamental thought and 
feeling involved in the Latin. The failure of grammars arid 
other manuals to cite such English equivalents and their fre- 
quent selection of other translatfons that give nq hint of the 
fundamental feeling involved in the Latin has led to highly 
disastrous results. This fact is well illustrated by the .word 
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noceo, commonly given in grammars and other manuals as 
meaning “to injure " and translated by that word. This trans- 
lation has led to the following disastrous results. As noceo 
takes the dative case, grammars and other manuals have formu- 
lated the rule that verbs meaning “to injure" take the dative. 
As a matter of fact, of the numerous Latin verbs that mean 
“to injure," not a single one ever takes the dative on account 
of its having that meaning. Here is the list of such verbs 
(omitting the verbs that come under the rule for the dative 
with prepositional compounds) : laedo, violo, corrumpo, afflicto, 
injurior, anuo, obsolefacio, obduco. And everyone of these 
verbs takes the accusative, the case of the direct object, the 
case that one would expect with a transitive verb. The English 
verb “injure” is a transitive verb and as such takes a direct 
object. The Latin verb noceo is an intransitive verb and can of 
course never take a direct object. Let a student understand 
that the fundamental meaning of noceo, as recognized by our 
lexicographers, is represented by “do harm,” instead of 

“injure” and he will instinctively use the dative with noceo 
without learning any rule at all. 

Let no one imagine that such disastrous conus of false 
translations in grammars and other manuals are rare. The 
manuals that we have put into the hands of our students abound 
in errors of this sort. Examine, for instance, the following 
verbs, with their usual translations, commonly cited along with 
noceo as special verbs governing the dative: faveo, favor ; invideo, 
envy; pareo, obey; placeo, please; servio, serve; $ndulgeo, in- 
dulge; parco, spare; aurilor, help. Notice that each of these 
Latin verbs is an intransitive verb that never takes a direct ob- 
ject and that each of them is translated by an English transitive 
verb that always takes a direct object. All this is calculated to 
befuddle the brain of students, and of teachers too for that 
matter. If an honest attempt were made in our manuals to 
translate systematically a Latin word or construction by the 
nearest English equivalent, it would greatly simplify and clarify 
many things that now cause serious trouble. I have attempted 
to do this in my own grammar and am glad to notice that a 
few other grammars (Gildersleeve-Lodge among them) have 
in some cases done the same. I am gratified to notice that 
Professor Lodge, in spite of his objections to my use of transla- 
tions observes that there is in my treatment “often a positive 
gain 1n simplicity " and that my treatment “is a considerable 
advanea ? an om af mv nr Rees: 

BE (EC S role por UG cm n mae ee Gi; i s S EXT IS 
* Siraugely c Professor "Elmer clings to the usual error 
of giving the ferm ot the nerfect passive ‘infinitive and similar 

iple, although Guilder. 
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sleeve drew attention more than sixty years ago to the impossi- 
bility of amatus esse, for example, in a paradigm." In making 
this.statement, Professor Lodge had, for the moment, forgotten 
such normal types of expression as videtur amatus esse, he seems 
to have been loved, dicitur amatus esse, he is said to have been 
loved, putatur amatus esse, he is thought to hate been loved, 
etc., ete. 

I do not quite see how Professor Lodge could get the im- 
pression that “throughout the syntax little indication is given 
of the extent of the applicability of the various categories.” 
In view of the frequency of my comments and notes regarding 
the extent of the various categories, I feel sure that users of 
the book will, in general, feel that such matters are properly 
treated. 

As regards Professor Lodge’s statement that fatis (in Vergil 
Aen. 1, 239) is not in the dative, as I thought, but in the 
ablative case, I would say that that question is still in dispute. 
Some editors of the Aeneid (e. g. Bennett, Kennedy, Ladewig- 
Schaper) call it dative. On further consideration, however, I 
am inclined to think that Professor Lodge is right on this 
point. 

There are several other points in Professor Lodge’s review 
in which it seems to me he is unquestionably wrong, but these 
I am willing to leave to the impartial judgment of others. 


H. C. ELMER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Proressor LopaESs REPLY. 


I am indebted to the American Journal of Philology for the 
privilege of replying to the foregoing letter. I do not think I 
have misunderstood Professor Elmer’s views, but in any case 
I should prefer to leave the matter to the judgment of scholars 
who may use the book. With regard to amatus esse, I will only 
remark that if Professor Elmer would rewrite laudatum esse 
quam culpatum praestat by substituting laudatus and culpatus, 
then he and I understand Latin differently. 


GONZALEZ LODGE. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES ON HOFMANN’S LATEINISCHE SYNTAX UND 
STILISTIK. 


Almost twenty years have elapsed since the appearance of 
Schmalz’s Fourth Edition of the Lateinische Syntax und 
Stiltstik, a book of outstanding importance. The new Edition 
is most welcome. As an authoritative compendium of our knowl- 
edge up to 1928 Hofmann's book is invaluable and indispensa- 
ble. And it is not simply a careful and judicious revision of its 
predecessor. In effect it is a new and independent piece of work, 
with a more logical and discriminating arrangement of old 
material, and with the introduction of much new material. 
Greater emphasis is placed upon Late Latin usages, upon Collo- 
quial and Popular? modes of expression (often, with the inclu- 
sion of their survival in the Romance Languages), and due 
attention is given to the light that recent investigations in the 
Italie Dialects have shed upon Latin usages. And new cate- 
gories? appear, classified in the Index. The Editor is to be 


1 Each new edition is a marvel of condensation. but with a constantly 
increasing need of enlargement: the 3rd, appearing in 1900, with an 
inerease of 100 pp., the 4th, in 1910, of 110 pp., and now the 5th, 1928, 
of 204 pp., accompanied by a comprehensive and illuminating chapter 
(35 pp.) on the “Entwicklung und Stand der Lateinischen Sprach- 
forschung ". For this increase the Classical world is most grateful. 
However, though the Editor deserves the highest praise, the Publisher 
is open to criticism: the increase in the price of the book from 17 
Marks to 48 Marks accompanied by a marked decrease in the quality 
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congratulated upon the completion of a large and important 
piece of work. In a book in which there is so much to com- 
mend in the highest terms, it is a matter of regret that it can- 
noi be given unqualified praise. And it should be said that in a 
work of so vast a scope, with thousands of details, with count- 
less problems of exclusion and inclusion, some details would 
naturally be open to criticism. The Editor, being the “ Redak- 
tor am Thes. Ling. Lat. in München", is in an exceptionally 
favorable position for speedily acquiring an accurate and com- 
plete history of a particular Latin usage, for ascertaining its 
first appearance and early course and tracing its development 
down to its latest manifestations, yet he himself informs us in 
his Vorwort (p. viii) that he has made use of such material 
only so far as recorded in the Archiv, i. e. up to 1908!. Im 
recording the history of a particular usage sufficient care has 
not always been taken in citing authors in their strictly chrono- 
logical order, in differentiating between the exceptional and the 
regular usage, in always making it clear when one passage is 
cited for an author that he has not used it oftener. This is 
likely to cause confusion. And, too, in some instances lists of 
three or four authors are cited for a certain usage with an 
“u. 6.”, an “al”, or an “u. s. w.” appended, leading to the 
inference that where such is not added the list up to that point 
is not only complete, but that the usage is not found later. Of 
course, in a work of this character incompleteness of citations 
or inaccuracies of statement are often due to a faulty record in 
the authority used. 

The following comments are here added in the hope that they 
may be of service in a later reprint or a subsequent edition. 

P. 347,6: Riemann & Lejay Synt. lat. should be cited in a 
later edition (1927). 

P. 361, 180: cite also Grandgent From Latin io Italian 
(1927). ! 


sprache? (6), as well as “Hebraismen” (10) and “ Grüzismen" 
(105). And, too, Magie and Theology have invaded this realm, certain 
usages being referred to thé “ Zaubersprache” and '*Zauberkraft" 
(pp. 28, 34), to the ‘Evil Eye? (invideo p. 412), to “ Heilige? Num- 
bers (p. 492), to the “ Auguralsprache" (p. 493), to the “Sprache der 
Gótter und Geister" (pp. 22, 35), and Tabu (pp. 28, 29, 824, 836, 838). 
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P. 873, Lit.: cite also M. Schlossarek Spr.-vergl. Kasusbe- 
trachtung im Lat. u. Gr. (1918). 

P. 377 b): egredtor with Accus., cited by others for Sall. Jug. 
110, 8, is, however, from a speech by Bocchus. 

P. 879 Lit.: add W. Hamilton Kirk Cl. Weekly XIII (1920) 
pp. 91 £.; 98 £, “The accusative of specification.” 

P. 382, l. 5: note that the “ Abl. Dur." is not justified so 
much by the “ nebenstehendes Adj.” as by the character of the 
Adj., as by the use of tota which logically makes the action 
* ununterbrochen " (especially when reinforced, as in Caes. 
B. G. 1, 46, 1 by continenter), or by the use of omni, as in Hor. 
C. II, 3, 5. Note toto die Curt. 6, 8, 12; toto die . . . tota 
nocte Sen. Contr. 1, 5, 2; tota die Just. 31, 2, 3; tota nocte 
Juv. 10, 206; Mart. 7, 10, 6; and the use of perpetuo in Ter. 
Ad. 527, of perducere in 520; of permanebit in Columella 2, 
10, 28 and of semper in Livy 21, 16, 5. From such usages it 
passed to others where it was not so well justified, as even in 
Caes. B. C. 1, 7, 7; 47, 3; 3, 59, 1 and even to such expressions 
as vizi annis as in Vell. 1,1,3; Sen. Hp. 75,23; 93,3 ete., 
a usage becoming common in Late Latin. Note also that Just. 
says per annos in 2,8, 10; 40,1, 4 and annos with natus est in 
6, 5,2; 11, 1, 9; 12, 16, 3 ete. 

P. 885, id genus: it should be noted that id genus appears 
first in Ennius (not Lucilius) and reaches its climax in Gellius, 
who uses it 30 times, not 20 (Müller 1. c.; to ALL 1. c. add 
11, 15, 8 and also Enn. Var. 70 (V), Suet. Tib. 69 and Ammian. 
16, Y, 7). Muliebre secus is also used by Suet. Aug. 44, 85 id 
temporis also by Vell. 2, 4, 6 and Gell. 12, 1, 7; 13, 11, 4; 
18, 6, 1. 

P. 386: note that (with the Acc. exclam.) Prudentius uses 
O 4 times, En 3 times, Ecce once (Lease Prud. p. 17) and that 
Symm. Hp. I, 80 has: En tibi litteras; compare also IT, 19; 
VI, 56. 

P. 389 f.: note that in id loci appears already in Ter. Phorm. 
979 (as was noted in A.J.P. XX (1899) p. 60); that Cic. Ait. 


A 3,3 3e donhtful, and “opiat? hore and eleanrhara ie nead for 

“din; that Livy 22, 20, 10 has ad intertora provincine (o. 

Curt. 4, 7, 5: 9, 1, 8) and Suet. Tit. 8,5 has inler adversa tem- 

porum: that possihly inferea loci was used by Pacuv. YG: thai 
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Auct. Her. 1, 21 has per id temporis and Vell. 2, 4, 6 has ad id 

temporis; id aevi was used by Apul. Flor. 15 (p. 21, 6 H.). In 

B note Stat. Th. 2,152, egregii iuvenum: in e Ovid (Pont. 

8, 9, 44 unus amicorum) should be inserted before Livy. 

P. 404, 1. 2: note that with plenus Hor. always uses the Gen., 
Prop. always the Abl, but Verg. uses both (Gen. E, 3, 60; 
Aen. I, 460; Abl. G. 2, 4,; 4, 181; A. 5, 811; 9, 456) and 
see also Lease A.J.P. 30, 404; opulentus: earlier in Hor. C. 1, 
17,16; nudus opumi: also in Sil. (4,606; 14, 343 omitted by 
Draeger I, p. 478 also); certus: Lucan (8,120), Sil. (6, 27), 
Quint. (4, 8, 8), Tac. (Ann. 12, 32), Plin. (6, 16, 12); matu- 
rior aevi Claud. Cons. Stil. 2, 348. 

P. 405, 1. 6: note the use of compos mentis by Ovid Met. 
8, 35; d: macte Stat. Theb. 2, 495: note that Klotz a.l. cites 
Pomp. G. L. V, 188, 13 macte virtutis, and that Th. Birt ER. 
Mus. YY (1998) pp. 199 f. explains macte in the phrase macte 
esto as originally as adverb. Wackernagel Vorl. üb. Synt. I 
(1926) p. 309 regards it as a Vocative with more probability. 

P. 406, 1. 8: note the use of metuens futuri in Hor. S. 2, 2, 
110; Lucan 2, 223; metuens virgae in Juv. 7, 210; also that 
for sciens Jug. 85, 15 is cited instead of 85, 45; 32, a): note 
ie oblitus sum Liv. Andr. frg. 4 (B), and for Petronius see 
Lease A.J.P. 21 (1901) p. 449. 

_ P. 407, c: misereor, c. gen.: note Sil. 11, 379 poenae indignas 
and Min. Fel. Oct. 88 eorum, and that Commodianus II, 38, 3 
has miseratus egenis; d, compleo c. gen.: revise statement in 

‘light of Schmalz $ 102 and Kuehner II, 1, 467. 
` P. 408, 1. 4, egeo with Gen.: in Livy, however, only used 
twice, elsewhere with the Abl. (M. Müller, crit. note to IIT, 28, 
10); for its use in the Silver Age see Lease A.J.P. X XI, pp. 
449 f.; 1. 14, opus est c. gen. Altlat.: misleading, as Bennett 
cites none, Kühner IT, 1, 388 and Schmalz citing only Lucilius 
38; refert: see Lease A.J.P. 30, p. 338; in regard to interest 
also see Elmer Lat. Gram. (1928) p. 127 and Class. Weekly XX 
(1926) p. 62. 

P. 410 Lit.: add Fay Cl. Quart. V (1911) pp. 185 £. and F. 
Solmsen “ Zur Geschichte dés Dativs i. d. miope; Spr.” Z. f. 
Sprach. 44 pp. 61-123. 

P. 412 invideo: Verg. however uses the Ace. (umbras) and 
Dat. in Ecl. 7, 58 and Geo. I, 503 (te) i. e. not “erst seit Verg. 


LJ 
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Aen. 11, 42”, not to mention an earlier use of the acc. in Accius 
(cited by Bennett II, p. 212); at the end add: S. Wünsch 
Eh. Mus. 49, 1 (cf. Jahresb. 1911 p. 103, No. 154) and Lease 
A.J.P. 28, p. 52. Zusatz: note that the construction nomen est 
is discussed by Gellius, and that he prefers the Nom., 4 (1, 2, 2; 
11, 14; 5, 14,10; 13, 2, 2) to the Dat. once (17, 21, 31), and 
with cognomentum uses only the Nom., as 4, 3, 2; 17, 21, 6 
(as Quint. 6, 1, 41). At end of II add Lindsay Pl. Synt. p. 22. 

P. 417 Dat. iudicantis: also in Verg. Ecl. 2, 44 (tibi: ‘in 
your eyes’, omitted by ALL 8,51) and Tac. Ann. 1, 32,7 
conieciantibus (omitted on p. 54); Dat. auctoris: note Livy 
22, 19, 19 agmini intrabile and Sen. Ep. 121, 22 nulli imitabilis 
(cf. Hor. C. 1, 24, 10 nulli flebilior), and to Lit. add ALL 1, 
603; 11, 594 and A. Green “ The Dative of Agency” (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press 1913). 

P. 418 a) Dat. finalis: noteworthy: Nepos 4, 4, 6 and 23, 
10, 6 magno praemio; admiration in Sen. Ep. 33, 1; incom- 
modo in Aur. Vict. Caes. 3, 7; potuit datur in Celsus 2, 13; 
3, 6; 5,25, 8; Mare. Emp. 1, 52; 3, 8; 4, 27; 69; 6,5. To 
b), frugt, Lit.: add Lease A.J.P. 28, p. 46, ftn. 

P. 426,1. 6: but assueto is used earlier, Ovid Her. 6, 72. 

P. 427, d: note a te dignior Ovid Her. 16, 98; A. A. 1, 139 
prozimus a domino, and note that Woelffin in ALL 12, 384 
rejects the view expressed in 7, 194; add also Pfister Eh. Mus. 

68 (1912) pp. 159 f. 

". P. 428, e: note that M. Morgan “ Addresses and Stud.” 
(1910) pp. 199 f. denies the Gen. of Comparison to Vitruvius. 
f): note Ovid Met. 18, 587 inferior omnibus (cf. 360) ; Pont. 
2, 76, 1; nulli secundus in Livy 23, 10, 7 and Vell. 2, 76, 1 and 
to Lit. add Schmalz Glotta V (1910) p. 210. 

P. 429, a: for the detailed usage of misceo see ja A.J.P. 
30, pp. 300 £. 

P. 430 c): with plutt Livy uses the Abl. much more often 
(29) than the Acc. (4): Lease A.J.P. 30, 304; sudat: the Abl. 
is also used by Sil. 2, 455 and Florus 2, 8, 3 (both omitted by 
Kuun di, 1,004) 1 Willi 6. leo vy Xalvy aid XadCalij seruit, 
also by Verg. (G. I, 372; Aen. 3, 625) and Stat. (Th. 2, 387) : 
both omitted by Kühner lI. c. ae 

SP. ASR ce nase 
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30, 305); p. 486: Cato’s use of the Acc. with utor (Agr. 118, 
123, 142, 143, 157) should be noted. 

P. 441, dignus, add: see Skutsch Glotta II pp. 1511. and 
Morgan op. cit. pp. 214 f.; a) note tota urbe Cic. Att. 14, 8, 2 
and compare note on tota die P. 382, 1. 5 supra. 

P. 443: note the striking preference of Val. Max. also: gra- 
tia 25, causa 12; ergo: note, however, that ergo is used but 
twice by Lucr. (8, 78; 5, 1246) and but once by Verg. (Aen. 
6, 670), not at all by Hor. It is also used in the Tab. Triumph. 
1,11 (p. 55 B.). Instructive is Cic. Fam. 11, 22, 1 vel humani- 
tatis tuae vel mea causa. 

P. 445 y) : note multum improbriores Plt. Most. 824 and Sil. 
18, 708, and cf. Lease A.J.P. 21, 449 and 30, 301. 

P. 447 Das Part. Fut. Akt. im Abl. abs. zuerst bei Pollio, 
dann bei Liv. 28, 15, 18; but see Lease A.J.P. 49, p. 358; it 
is also used by Val. Max. 1, 7, 3; Sil. 16, 282: Juv. 14, 59; 
Macrob. 1, 24, 15; and to Lit. add: Lease A.J.P. 40, p. 281. 

P. 448 y) Abl. abs. with Conjunctions: for corrections and 
additions see Lease A.J.P. 49 (1928) pp. 348 f. b) Subst. Part. 
Perf. Pass., “ häufiger vor allem bei Liv. Curt. Tac.”: however, 
Curt. is hardly worthy of such a distinction; and, too, it should 
be noted that Hor. uses excepto quod but once, l. e. Note also 
its use in Ovid Pont. 4,14, 3 and Pli. min. 7,32,10; 8,1,1 
(exceptis qui Pont. 1, 2, 136, as in Sall. Jug. 106, 3 (omitted 
by Kuehner IT, 1, 7783) ), cognito quod Just. 32, 8, 14 and note 
Curt. 5, 13, 1 audito Dareum movisse (add to K. 1. c. p. 779) ; 
and pacto ut Liv. 28, 21, 5. d), Nom. abs.: add, “im Vulgar- 
latein beliebt; see Pfister Rh. M. 67, 206. 

P. 458 d): after Sen. insert Quint. (2, 17, 305; 35). 

P. 489 b): note that Verg. Hor. and Sen. phil. always use 
null instead of nemini, and that the “ud.” before “erst seit 
Val. Max." needs, in view of Neue-W. II, pp. 524 f., clarifica- : 
tion; that nemo unus was used 6 times by Livy (Drakenborch 
to 8, 12, 4 omits 38, 50, 8;. Draeger I, p. 100 cites 9, 17 quilibet 
unus, and omits Plin. mai. 3, 1); quisquam unus is used 6 
times (Draeger omitting 3,455, 15; 39, 50, 2). 

P. 498, Zusatz ter novenae: to be explained rather as a multi- 
plieation of mystie potencies. : 

P. 495 c): note ex ante diem in Cie. Att. 3, 17, 1 and Ley 
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45, 2, 19, and in ante diem in Livy 41, 16, 5; 17, 5; 49, 16, 
12; 465, 8, 2. 

P. 508 propius, line two: insert “als Adj. oder Adv."; line 
ihree, insert Liv. (as 22, 45, 6), and note that Verg. uses the 
Dat. with propius (adv.) only 8 times (to Kuehner II, l. 528 
add Aen. 8, 556. Note that Liv. 44, 40, 4 now has the Acc.). 

P. 504 propter quod, quae: more precisely “seit Liv." (as 
23, 28, 3; 9, 44, 2) ; note propter me in Ov. Her. 3, 89 (bis), 
as in Cic. Mil. 58. 

P. 506, line 7, ob quae: between Liv. and Tac. insert Celsus 
(pp. 12, 27; 116, 10; 206, 32 D.); ob haec Plin. mai. 18, 
114; Curt. 9, 8, 24 and ob id Plin. mai. 16, 110; Curt. 4, 16, 
T ete. 

P. 508 ultra “ zeitliche”: should say seit Liv. (as 2, 19, 2}. 

P. 516: note that praeter haec is already found in Ter. Ad. 
847. 

P. 521, near end: note Cicero's use of per iram in Tusc. 4, 
79 and compare Liv. 43, 11, 10 per ambitionem (“ das Motiv"). 

P. 522 b): note Bréal Semantics (1900) p. 19: “In an 
inscription of Misenum of the year 159 A.D. is written per 
multo tempore ”. 

P. 533 Kausales prae: used earlier by Liv. Andr. frg. 17 (B): 
frixit prae pavore' cor. Note also its use in a positive clause, 
Liv. 6, 40, 1 prae indignitate defixisset. 

P. 535 Procul: procul dubio already appears in Cato (Gell. 
6, 7, 6); after “Enn. sc. 260 dann” insert Sat. 50 (dubio 
procul), Acc. (Gell. 3, 11, 5), and note that dubio procul was 
used by Florus 12, 8, 7 (but p. dubio in 2, 6, 50; 3, 28, 3), and 
that procul dubio is also used by Columella R. R. 8, 10, 9; 
Ammian. 16, 12, 33; see further Lease A.J.P. 21, p. 451. 

P. 536 Tenus: with Cie. Arat. lumborum compare Verg. 
G. 8, 58 crurum, noting also that Verg. (Wetmore) uses fenus 
with the Gen. twice (also A. 10, 210), but the Abl. 4 times 
(A. 1, 737; 2, 538; 8, 427; 10, 586), and Hor. tenus only once 
(C. 1, 15, 16, with AbL). “ Limitierendes in”: with persons, 
already in Plaut. (e. g. Mil. 673. Most. 1116). and in Ter. as 
(uri us «ing. 233; compare also vic. Pomp. 585; 61 and Cat. 4, 
J2: Ones. B. G. 2, 82, 2: Ovid Am. 3, 3, 40. 

D. 541 Clam: the statements here made need revision; com- 
pares Kuehner IT, 1, p. 511 and IL, 2, p. 686; Riemann-HErnout 
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Synt. Lat. (1927) p. 210; Schmalz Antib. (1905) s. v. Clam; 
Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 580, and Munro to Lucr. I, 476. 

P. 556, 150. a Lit.: add Lease A.J.P. XL (1919) pP. 210-977 
for a more extended discussion. 

P. 561, Habeo mit Part. Perf. Paar note Servius to Verg. 
Aen. VI, 156: defixa habens, and Frontinus Sir. 3, 5, 1 explora- 
tum habens; Livy 21, 48, 6 congestum possident; 26, 11, v 
captum possideret. 

P. 568 Lit.: for a much more comprehensive treatment of 
neve and neque see Lease A.J.P. 34, pp. 268 f. and 4181.; p. 
569 Zusätze: note also ut infelicent Stat. Caec. 114 (R); Quint. 
1,2, 6 utinam . . . non ipsi perderemus; 11, 9, 3 utinam non 

. aut ne quid esset; Ovid Met. 13, 14 utinam . . . nec 
umquam venisset; Her. 7, 140 vellem tetulisset nec fuisset. 

P. 572 «) : note that with forsitan Ovid uses the Indic. (39) 
almost as often the Subj. (45) ; Indic.: Sen. Suas. 7,2; Contr. 
Exe. 5, 6; so also with forsan in Her. 20, 168; Tr. 1, 1, 35, as 
later Lucan 9, 63; Calpurn. 8, 41; Val. Fl. 2, 151; Stat. 
Silv. 1, 8, 62; 2, 6, 101; 104; 3,4, 10; Mart. 4, 4,13; 77, 68, 
2; 10, 75, 7; 12, 5,4; and so, too, with fortassis A. A. 1, 665. 
Compare also forsitan with Plpf. Subj. Stat. T'heb. 6, 52, and 
forsan Theb. 1, 428. Note also forsitan mutanda in Fronto 
p. 130, 2 (N), and Ammian. 16, 7, 4 forsitan non credenda; 
see further Lease A.J.P. 28 pp. 45 f.; 36, p. 80 ftn.; Elmer 
Cl. Weekly 20 (1926) pp. 691. Frank H. Fowler C. W. 11 
(1918) pp. 161 f.; 169 f. 

P. 574 ne... nec: for Cat. 61, 128 read 61, 122 and note 
that here Cornish (Loeb Cl. 1912) reads ne . . . neu; note the 
earlier usage of Plt. and Ter. (Lease A.J.P. 84 pp. 2651.; 
2741.; 422 f), 0f ne . . . neve (neu) in Cato and Plt. Note the 
striking increase of the shorter form mec over neque with the 
Imperative and Subj. in principal clauses from 37.0% in Early . 
Latin to 93.8% in Class. Lat. to 99.6% in Silver Lat. i. e. 250 
to one (pf. Quint. 1, 4, 13). Compare note to P. 692 infra. 

P. 575, a) ut puta: to Blase H. G. p. 250 add Sen. Ep. 47, 15; 
Quint. 7, 1, 14: Quint. Decl p. 349, 18 (R); Apul Phil. 
p. 191, 23 (T); Serv. to Aen. 12, 519; Mart. Capella 481, 
544, 758, 765 (Dick). b): note-that “ne mit Imper. Praes." 
is used 26 times by Vergil, 28 by Ovid; “non beim Imper. 
a ?: here but 3 passages are cited (1. e. as in Blase and in 
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Schmalz), but Kuehner IT, 1, p. 203 cites Ovid also (Her. 17, 
164). Note that in all these examples non is rather a word 
negative than a clause negative, as also in Sen. H. F. 585 and 
Calpurn. 5, 24 (cited by Clement A.J.P. 21, p. 168) and as in 
Ovid Tr. 5, 5, 68. Note also Cato, PLM 3: Non suggere. 

P. 579, a): maior videri: after Hor. (C. 4, 2, 59) insert 
Ovid (Met. 7, 639; 9, 269); note also Hor. C. 4, 8, 8 sollers 
ponere; Ovid A. A. 1, 358 apta capi, Met. 7, 380 servari nescius. 
Lit.: add Lease A.J.P. 30, 299. b): note Acc. 290 tempus 
~ revorti and Ter. Phorm. 885 occasio adimere. P. 580 A: note 
Cato Agr. 89 bibere dato, Fannius Ann. VIII frg. (p. 87 P) 
biber dari, Livy 40, 47, 5 bibere dari; compare potui datur, 
note to P. 418a) supra and P. 595 B) infra. B): note the 
Inf. with persuadeo Nepos 10, 3, 3; suadeo Auct. Her. 3, 8; 
moneo Sal. Cat. 52, 3; Jug. 19, 2; and p. 581 C): with opto 
Livy 9, 14, 15; deterreo Cic. Verr. 1, 24; Bell. Afr. 29, 5; 
71, 3; Livy 42, 8, 8; Curt. 10, 1, 2; recuso: cf. Lease A.J.P. 
30, 307. 

P. 585 Ace. c. Inf. with opto, possibly Livy 21, 42, 2; pacis- 
cor 34, 28, 7; persuadeo in Livy (2, 2, 7; 8, 91, 7; 5, 45, 1; 
10, 28, 3; 38, 32, 3; 42, 42, 5); precor: already in Tib. 2, 5, 
4; later in Val. Fl. 7, 353 also; rogo: already in Cat. 85, 10, 
Ovid A. A. 1, 453. P. 586 L 9: abnuo already in Lucr. 3, 641; 
Cie. Leg. 1, 40; B: cerno already in Plt. and Titin.; cf. Ben- 
nett I, p. 372; p. 587 c): vereor: Plt. Mil. 1285; Livy 2, 7, 9. 

P. 590 a) Infin. indignantis, according to ALL 6, 101 and 
Kuehner II, 1, 721 in Livy only once (9, 11, 18): but it is also 
found in 8, 58, 2; 67, 1; 24, 26, 6. 

P. 595 Lit.: add T. Persson * De Orig. ac. vi prim. Gerundii 
et Gerundivi”, 1900; ALL 15,56 and 351f. B) Gerundivum 
nach do: in the medicinal sphere, as in Mare. Emp. do is used 
100 times with the Gdve., with potui (Dat.) 70, and with the 
Infin. only 6 times. 

P. 596 b) Genitivendung -orum and -arum: Draeger II, 830 
cites no examples from Caesar, but for pam see B. G. 3, 6, 2; 
129. 3; B. C. 1, 4, 2; 15, 4; 2, 42, 5; 8, 24, 1; 31. 4: and 

pA os uod multa UO v Non uto GE dtes (34:9) al 
27; 80; Gest. 50; 98. Gen.. Ger. witu Obj. Acc. * mehrfach 
boj PH.” (as Schmalz): but only 7 times (7 in Tor); aco 
Bennett I, 448. It is used by Pollio (Fam. 10, 33, 5), by 
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Brutus (Fam. 11, 2,2).. Dativ nur bei Plt. (Epid..605) u. 6.: 
but the “u. 6.” is only two more (Bennett I, 449). Der Abl. 
also used by Livy (Praef..7; 1, 8,4; 20, 6; 88,4 eto.).. Note 
Livy 27, 38, 9 eligendi quos vellet, and 28, 19, 2 prodendis qui 
perfugerant. — 

P. 599 Akkusativ: say bei Plt. und Ter. ete. Note circa 
apparatum visendum in Liv. 29, 22, 3; ad rem potiendam in 
27, 15, 9. : 

P. 601 Lit. add ALL 11, 1031.; Knapp A.J.P. 32, 29. 
Zweite Supin: not so frequent in Plt. (19) and Ter. (7) as the 
Erste Supin, Plt. 130, Ter. 27 (Bennett I, pp..443 f.). “ Aus 
Cato ist nichts belegt ": note, however, Schmalz p. 466, Anmerk. | 
i and Kuehner I, 1, p. 724, 8. Note also risu mirabile Ambrose 
Off. LLL, 17, 100.. 

P. 603 Zusätze a): quamquam : note that Quint. should pre- 
cede Tac. and that this usage is found in poetry also, as Lucan 
4, 667; 5, 537 eic.; quamvis: earlier in Prop. 1, 8, 37; 15, 13 
(fut. part.) and Ovid Met. 2, 368; quast with fut. part., also 
Ser. Hist. Aug. 12, 8, 1; velut with perf., earlier in Ov. Met. 
1, 483 and with fut. in Sen. Suas. 6, 16; forsan with pert. 
ina 8, 856 and with fut. Stat. gulv. 2, 8, 68, forsitan et Just. 
24., 77, 8, fortasse Aug. Conf. p. 118, 21 (Kn.) ; tamquam also in 
Sen. Ep. 46, 1; 59, 14; 70, 17; 98, 5; Dial. 5, 3, 6. Note ut 
with fut. in Sen. Suas. 6, 17; Celsus 109, 12; Veg. 3, 1. For 
the use of these and other partieles with the Abl. abs. see Lease 
A.J.P. 49 (1928) pp. 348 £., and for a discussion of the Pollio 
passage (Hofmann p. 447 and p. 606 end) see op. cit. p. 853; 
note that in his latter passage the order should be Ovid, Livy, 
Val. Max. Curt. Sil. Tac. (as Her. 18, 112; Met. 3, 411; Val. 
Max. 9, 8, Ext. 3; Sil. 16, 232). 

P. 640, b nec — non: note Livy 1, 25, 11 qui nec procul erat; 
necdum (et non dum) Liv. 42, 34, 12; 43, 1, 8; nec (ne... 
quidem): see Lease A.J.P. 30, 302; nec . . . quidem: used by 
Cic. Fam. 12,1,1; Quint. 9, 3, 55; Decl. 331; 8; 835,11 (R). 
Cf. Gudeman Dial. p. 288. 

P. 648 -ne: note that Sen, phil. regularly omits -ne (in prose 


used only twice (Dial. 18, 12, 6; Clem. 1,9, 10), but in poetry © ` 


he attaches it 30 times), and note that Sen. rhet. does not use 
nonne at all (non simply:. at least 10 times). Hor., however, 
uses it only 4 times (Cooper), 3 of these being in the formula 
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Nonne vides ut, but on the contrary Sen. phil. always uses non 
vides (exc. Hp. 87, 20). 

P. 649 Zusatz, nonne: the exception in early Lat. (Bennett I, 
p. 472 citing but 31 examples, of which 15 are in Plt., 12 in Ter., 
and all before a vowel, exc. 3 in Ter. (And. 239, 747, 869)) ; 
numnam: more exactly “nur Plt. und Ter.” (see Bennett p. 
474); numne: also found in (Auson.) p. 430, 5 (P); Boethius 
Herm. Sec. p. 46 (M). Note also that the 3 examples in Prud. 
are all read by I. Bergman (Prud. 1926) and are corroborated by 
Glossemata de Prud. (Burnham 1905, p. 92). 

P. 655 Namque bei Dichtern: appears already in Acc. Frg. 
180 (R); see also Lease A.J.P. 30, 302. 

P. 656, line 16: should say: sehr selten an a: note its use in 
Ovid Her. 21, 180; Met. 3, 631; note eque Verg. Ecl. 7, 13; 
Ovid Met. 5, 634; adque Val. Max. 8, 7, 3. Zusätze a), “s. 
Weissenborn zu Liv. 1, 55, 6”: but here W. merely cites the 
passages cited by Draeger H. S. IL, p. 80, omitting 29, 21, 4, 
and both D. and W. omit 26, 33, 13. P. 657 hodieque s. Schmalz 
Antib. I, 654: see, however, Lease A.J.P. 30, p. 48. Note also 
its use in Sen. Contr. 1, 1, 15; Val. Max. 7, 8, 10; Vell. 2, 61, 
8; 98, 1; Suet. Tib. 14, 3; De Poet. 3; Vir. III, 104; Lud. 
Hist. p. 841 (B); Plac. to Stat. Theb. 12, 64; and Script. 
Hist. Aug. (14 times: 1, 8, 6; 8, 1, 9; 4, 12, 12 etoc.). 

P. 659 a) atque non: but see also Lease A.J.P. 30 (1909) for 
omissions in the Thes. Note also Gell. 17, 21, 46, where non 
modifies nimium, as in Hor. C. 2, 18, 40, vocatus. 

P. 668 nec . . . neve bei Dichtern: but also in prose, as 
Apul. Met. 7, 5 (p. 158, 8 Helm), and Livy 25, 9, 4: monuit 
irent nec . . . neu facerent (“ Verg.” (cited by Schmalz p. 498 
and Kuehner IT, 1, 194) should not be included, as latest texts 
(G. 3, 485) read ne . . . neu (cf. 3, 80; 2, 253)) ; and note 
that Petron. 5 has nec... nec . . . neve, Tib. 1, 1, 38 has 
new... nec, Sil. 2, 700 has audite neu... nec; see Lease 
A.J.P. 34 (1913) pp. 264 and 278. Note that “ Friedländer 
z. St." needs revision: 6, 282 has ut faceres tu nec nom ego 
Doscuas feos 20m. Habent us Moosciducs Gra Ce NOLO 15 9o 
should read: pares mec . . . subeant neu credas. 

P. 664 inferdum .. . interdum: also in Celsus (8, 24; 
4,4: 12; h,98, passages omitted by ATT 2, 244). 

P. 670 verum enim vero: after Sall. (line 6) insert Liv. 
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(uses ib 6 times; see Draeger 2, 180, H. J. Mueller to 4, 4, 9, 
Luterbacher to 29, 8, 7, adding 39, 4, 8). | 

P. 679 Namque vor Konsonanten: also in Naev. (Tr. frg. 
41 R), in Enn.: also in Ann. 575 and Var. 7; and Caec. Frg. 
278 R. (Note that Kuehner II, 2, 118 “an zweiter Stelle” 
cites 5 for Vergil adding thereto * u.0.": there are only 3 more 
(A. 8, 497; 10, 401; 815), and for Prop. cites 2, omitting 2, 
21, 12; see Lease A.J.P. 30 (1909), 802; 36 (1915), 881). 
Note, too, that while “vor allem seit Verg." is true for namque 
in poetry (as Verg. 66, Hor.16, Prop. 9), relatively to the num- 
ber of pages of text Nepos (with 69) uses it 3 times as often. 
And whereas Nepos always uses namque 1st (before cons. 6), 
Verg. places it 1st 53 times, 2nd 13; Hor. 1st 15, 2nd 1 (S. 1, 
6, 57) ; Prop. 1st 6, 2nd 3; 'Tac. 1st 50, 2nd 4 (Ann. 1, 5; 2, 43; 
4. 21; Dial. 19) ; correct Antibarbarus (1907) II, 120.. 

P. 681 Etenim: though used 21 times by Lucr. was used only 
6 times by Hor., once by Verg., once by Prop., twice by Nepos, 
3 times by Vell. Note, too, that of the 17 postpositive in Luer. 
all are quippe etenim (exc. 8, 288; 5, 632); in Hor.: always 
postpos. exc. Sat. 2, 7, 37, and once in Parenthesis (S. 1, 7, 
10); Verg.: A. 7, 390 1st; Prop.: 2, 7, 17 2nd; Nepos 8, 2, 2; 
18, 3, 4 1st ; Vell.: 2, 102 (parenth.) ; 121, 1; 127, 1, all 1st. 

P. 688 Igitur: noie also that igitur was used only 8 times by 
Verg. (Wetmore), only 6 times by Hor. (Cooper), and only in 
his Satires, and only 4 times by Prop., and that in these three 
poets it is only postpositive, that in the total 13 all are in 
questions exc. Verg. Ecl. 7, 18; Hor. S. 2, 3, 152; Prop. 1, 8, 
41 (also used in 2, 6, 37; 8, 17; 9, 17). 

P. 686 Nee non et: this strange combination * was intro- 
duced by Vergil (using it 16 times), then taken up by Ovid (4), 
Columella (1), Lucan (8), Plin. mai. (36), Statius (3), Sil. 
(6), Quint. (1), Juv. (3), Suet. (4), Florus (2), Justin (4), 
Apul. (3), Commodianus (3), Ausonius (1), Prudentius (8), 
Claudianus (4), Macrob. (4), Marc. Emp. (21), Orosius Adv. 
Pag. (1), and in Eccles. and Juristic Latin. This formula 


* See especially Kübler ALL 8, 181, 297, 448 (Aen. 1, 786 cited for 
1, 748), and Lease ALL 10, 390; A.J.P. 21, 452; 30, 302; 38, 80 and 
Class. Rev. 13, 130. 
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reaches its climax in Plin. mai. and Mare. Emp., probably ow- 
ing to Vergils? influence. 

Nec non etiam: introduced by Varro R. R. 1,1,6 (v. l et); 
2, 1,22; 10, 9 (for which Kübler cites 23, 10, 9) ; 3, 16, 26, as 
also neque non etiam R. R. 9, 3, 4; L. L. 10, 35, followed by 
Verg. Geo. 2, 418 and much later by Ael. Spart. 9. 8 and by 
Capella (Dick) 1, 17; 48. 

P. 689 sino: after Plt. insert Ter., Cato, Caec. (noted by Ben- 
nett 1, 235). 

P. 690 prohibeo ne is, however, used only 4 times by Livy (M. 
Mueller to 1, 39, 5 and H. J. M. to 24, 43, 4) ; so, too, impedio 
ne: only 4 times in Livy (Draeger II, 294). 

P. 691. Note that in Plt. and Ter. (Bennett 1, 254) ut is 
used twice as often (8) after metuo as ne non (4), and that with 
vereor only ut is used (Ter.: 4). In Cicero, however, vereor 
is followed 25 times by ne non, by ut only 17 (i. e. positive: ne. 
non 16 (Or. 2, Phil. 3, Ep. 9, Rhet. 2), ut 14 (Or. 5, Phil. 0, 
Ep. 8, Rhet. 1); negative: ne non 9 (Or. 4, Phil. 1, Ep. 4, 
Rhet. 0), ut 3 (Or. 2, Phil. 1)); to Brinker N. Jahrb. 1896, 
p. 367 ‘(cited by Schmalz Antib. (1907)) add for ne non posi- 
tive, Att. 7, 12, 2; negative, Fam. 11, 28, 8; for ut positive, Att. 
8, 11B; 1 and to the 2 examples of ne non with timeo pos., Cael. 
66; and note that with meíuo only ne non is used, the most fre- 
quent negative with vereor, also that vereor ne nihil is used in 
Ait. 14, 12, 1; 16, 3; 22, 1 (Kuehner (1914) II, 252 omits 
these two, and for ne non cites but one in Att., p. 253: add 
2, 19, 8; 13, 9, 2; 48, 1; 15, 3, and for ut: 7, 17, 2; 6, 17; 
8, 11 B. 1). 

P. 692, line 13, “oben a. O.": should say S. 574; p. 698, 
line 8, * Lease Class. Ph. 3, 302 ff.”: but here, as Schmalz p. 
515 noted, only Livy’s usage is discussed. Accordingly cite 


5 See Verg. G. 1, 212 ete. (see Wetmore); Ovid Met. 1, 613; 7, 432; 
8, 749; 15, 497; Col. R. R. 8, 156; Lucan 3, 516; 7, 56; 10, 486; 
Stat. Ach. 1, 923; Th. 2, 871; 6, 442; Sil. 2, 432; 7, 86; 9, 66; 
1l, 111; 225; 277; Quint. 9, 4, 25; Juv. 3, 204; 9, 88; 10, 51; 
Suct. Cal. 40; Vesp. 8; Tit. 5; Dom. 14; Auson. Ecl. 18, 4; Flor. 
DIE CN Ge 00s. mul. ele OER POR du cone deo ais 20. 2x 
Prud. (ease Prud. p. 53); Claud. Fpuh. Yon. 159; Bell. Goth. 558; 
Zapi. Pros 1,,200; 3, 14; Macfob. 1, 19, 2, 4, 6, 10; 6, 4, 23; 
T,2,0: Oros. 5, 10. 7. 
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instead Lease A.J.P. 34 (1913) pp. 256-275; 418-436, as being 
later and much more extensive in its scope. “Ut neque... 
neque seltener ut neve . . . neve, C. F. W. Müller zu Cic. off. 
S. 31. 83”: in general ut neque-neque is far more frequently 
used (175 times) than ut neve-neve (4 times), and in Cicero, 
instead of being used ‘3 times as often’ (Müller p. 88) is used 
13 times as often (52 to 4) ! Note that in Early Latin in Final 
Clauses there is little choice (5 and 7), but in Class. Lat. 
ui-neve is used much oftener (40 to 27), and in Silver Lat. 
there is again not much difference (ui-neque: 26, ut-neve: 23) ; 
and note that there is an increase of ut-nec over wi-neque: 
Early Lat. represented by 18%, Cl. Lat. by 35.7%, Silver Lat. 
by 76.7%! Compare the usage in und Clauses, note to 
P. 574 supra. 

P. 696 Indirekte Fragen: note that Cicero uses Haud scio an 
46 times (Or. 12, Ph. 23, Rh. 5, Ep. 6), haud. sciam an 6 times 
(Ph. 2, Rh. 4), nescio an 15 (Or. 4, Ph. 4, Rh. 2, Ep. 5; also 
Dolabella Fam. 9, 9, 2; Caecina Fam. 6, 7, 3), haud sciam an 
being used in De Or. 1, 255; 2, 18; 72; 209. .Note also that 
none of these formulae is used by Wee . and Hor. uses only 
nescio an (Sat. 2, 8, 88); that Cicero uses haud scio an with 
the Plpf. Subj. in Brut. 151; Plin. mai. 8,167 uses it with the 
Abl. Abs. (compare nescio an oculis visuris in Plin. min. 7, 
19, 4 and modifying difficiliorem in Sen. Ep. 108, 16, and simi- 
lar uses of forsitan, quamvis, licet etc.). 

P. 698, Paragraph two, end: “ Weissenborn zu 9, 23, 4”: a 
better reference is Friedersdorff zu 27, 47, 8 (p. 97), showing 
that the rarest is -ne (9), but not used in the 4th Decade. 
Utrumne ....an: in Hor. found earlier in Sat. 2, 8, 251. 
Insert after Curt.: Col. (11, 1, 5), after Mart.: Gell. (17, 7, 3) 
and Quint. Decl. (261 (p. 70, 4)). 2 

P. 702 Perf. for Impf. “seit Liv.”: Woelfflin-Lut. (1883) to 
23, 19, 17 cites Caes. B. G. 1, 51, 1. ' 

P. 713 Utpote qui: note also Mil. Gl. 580 and Brix * ad loc., 
and to the one occurrence of the Ind. in Val. Max. cited by 
Draeger II, p. 536 add 7, 8, 1. Quippe qui with the Ind.: also 
in Ter. H. T. 538, also “am Versschluss”. Note that Cic. uses 
quippe qui 29 times (Or. 2, Ph. 21, De Or. 3, 74, Ep. 5), and 
that Apul. (Ascl. 15 and 37) also uses the Subj. * Ut qui “erst 
seit Cic. Phil. 9, 17 dann Liv. 7, 14, 67: but Cic. uses it ear- 
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lier in Fam. 5, 18, 2 and Livy has four earlier (cited by Draeger 
p. 537) ; and, too, after Vell. should be inserted Plin. mai. (15, 
45; 16, 51; 25, 85 (for which Draeger cites 15, 85) ), all with 
the Subj. Particularly noteworthy is Ovid Ibis 371 f., where 
. ut qui is used 10 times with the Ind., and later in 453, 484, 
495, 498. Ut ubi Liv. 38, 21, 14: but earlier in 26, 46, 2 
(cited by Dr. p. 537, for which Kuehner II, 2, p. 293 cites 
6, 46, 2); for “Sen.” read Sen. phil. (as D. 3, 11, 3). See 
Lease A.J.P. 20, 63; 30, 309; 36, 84 and Steele 27, pp. 56 f. 
and compare notes to P. 752 infra. 

P. 722 Utpote quod: also in Plt. Bacch. 511; ob hoc: in 
Livy 25, 37, 16 etc.; ob haec: 8, 28, 8; 28, 39, 18; ob id: 25, 
13, 7; ob ea: 40, 1, 5; ob quae: 5, 31, 6. 

P. 724 Praeterquam quod: earlier in Ter. And. 753; “ oft 
Cic. Liv.": much more appropriate for Liv. (60) than Cic. 
(10) : Or. 2, Ph. 3, Rh. 1 (Inv. 2, 62), Ep. 4. Superquam quod 
* 92, 8, 14 al.”: but “al.” means only 27, 20, 10 (Friedersdorff 
(1881) ad loc. and Draeger II, p. 233). 

P. 725 Quia: “ Hor. nur 3mal in carm.”: but all in Bk. IV 
(32 in Sat. and Epist.); not so frequent as quod (123), but 
oftener than quoniam (4): from Cooper op. cit. Livy shows a 
remarkable preference for quia (744) ; quod (714) follows, then 
quoniam. (108), according to Steele A.J.P. 27, 57. 

P. 727 b) non quia: found earlier in Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 1 (else- 
where, Ep. 2,1, 76; nec quia Hp. 1,8, 6). 

P. 732 Supra quam: in Cic. also found in Top. 39 (cited by 
Kuehner II, 2, 460) and N. D. 2, 136 (cited by Draeger II, 
p. 649). Note also that Verg. shows a slight preference for 
haud aliter (8) over non aliter (7), and for haud secus (8) 
over non secus (5); that Verg. says non alter quam (Aen. 4, 
669), but Ovid says haud. aliter quam (Met. 8, 762; 11, 330) ; 
that Ovid says non aliter quam cum (Met. 3, 3783; 4, 348; 
6, 516; Fast. 2, 209) but haud a. q. cum (Met. 10, 594; 15, 
553: cf. Liv. 1, 81, 2); that haud secus ac appears in Verg. 
Aen. 3, 236; 11, 456; Ovid Met. 9, 40, but haud secus quam 


zx vsu uon Lus UU wd adKoklite AO mOUarlOi ad aaley XO). ues 
nec Secus quam 5, 43, 8; 28, 3, 12; see Friedersdorff Liv. 28, 
p. 118, but for 3, 28, 2 read 3, 23, 2; for 22, 53, 10 read 22, 
53, 13; for 28, 15, 16 read 28, 15, 6; for 39 32, 10 read 35, 81 


Hy 4 ege (wv NE. 
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10; for 42, 49, 2 read 42, 59, 2), but non secus ac in Verg. 
Geo. 8, 846 ; Aen. 8, 391; 12, 756, Hor. A. P. 149. 

© P. 785: note, however, that Vergil (Wetmore) uses the 
* meirisch unbequem ? antequam oftener (16) than priusquam 
(12), including 4 of each in the Carm. Min., with the compo- 
nent parts always in different lines, except: ante... quam 
Cul. 185; prius . . . quam Geo. 1, 50; Aen. 1, 192; 11, 809; 
Dirae 7; and prius quam Q. 3, 468; A. 1, 472; 6, 828; that 
Hor. uses antequam twice (to the Thes. L. L. add Sat. 2, 8, 
135), priusquam once (Ep. 5, 79f.); Catull. has prius . .. 
quam 64, 91; 189; Prop.usesa....9.2,129, 11 and p. . . . 
g. 2, 25, 6; that Vell. uses antequam but once and priusquam 
but once (in 1, 7, 3; 2, 42, 8), and prefers ante... quam 
(23 times) to prius . . . quam (once: 1, 10, 2) ; that a simi- 
lar preference is shown by Celsus: 18 to 1 (7, 2), Sen Dial., 
Ep.: 56-5, Plin. min. 17-3, and in contrast thereto stands Marc. 
Emp. 13-10; Quint. 13-12; Veget. 11-10 and Macrob. 10-10. 
Note also that in Florus as in Verg. neither conjunction appears 
as one word, that the Infin. is used with them in Vell. 2, 24, 4; 
129, 3 and Florus 4, 2, 22; 63, and the Imperative in Sen. Ep. 
17, 8. (Perf. Ind.: to the 14 cited for Plt. by Bennett add 5 
(Ep. 46; Mo. 221; Po. 416; Rud. 1131; 1168), to the 2 cited 
for Ter. add 8 (And. 968; Hec. 541; 744); and Fut. Perf.: 
to Kuehner II, 2, 369 add Cic. Att. 14, 9, 6; 16, 15, 6). Fur- 
thermore, note ante . . . quam with Pres. Part. in Livy 3, 51, 
13; 7, 35, 5; 21, 14, 4; 24, 18, 12; 42, 7, 8 and prius... 
quam: 5, 7, 7; 8, 14, 6 and Florus 4, 12, 87, and for the use 
of these conjunctions with the Abl. Abs. see Lease A.J.P. 49, 
p. 350, adding thereto Plin. mai. 8, 144 (priusquam). Postea- 
quam: read Cic. Fam. 3, 6, 2; anteaquam nur bei Liv.: see 
Cie. Dei. 30; Fam. 3, 6, 2 (cited by Kuehner p. 366) parts 
separated. 

P. 737 Etsi, * Quint., der etsi meidet”: a statement found 
in numerous quarters, probably originally due to the fact that 
Bonnell Lez. Quint. (1834) omits etsi. However, Quint. uses 
etsi at least 8 times, as wag first pointed out by the writer in 
C. R. 13 (1899) p. 130 and later in AJJ.P. XX (1899), p. 63 
and XXI (1901) p. 454. Accordingly note: etiamsi, used 30 
times, etsi 8, tametsi b. Moreover, Hofmann on. p. 781 has: 
“Quint. (nur dmal, s. Gabler 82)". Note that Claudianus 
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(Platnauer) also does not use quamquam. (concessive) at all 
(unless In Ruf. 2, 252 (c. subj.) be so interpreted) over against 
quamvis (25) and licet (15). See also Lease A.J.P. 30, 306 
and note quamquam. dictus in Hor. C. 2, 19, 25; compare my 
note to P. 608 supra. Quamquam corrective (‘and yet’): 
insert Verg. Aen. 5,195; 11, 415; Hor. Serm. 1, 1, 24; 2, 2, 
41 and add its use in Claud. In Ruf. 2, 512; Cons. Stil. II, 
298; Bell. Goth. 104. 

P. 738 Quamvis with the Indicative: in Verg. Ecl. 3, 84 
(Fairclough Virg. (1916)); in Ovid oftener with Ind. (56) 
than Subj. (50), and so, too, in Celsus with Ind. 25 times to 
Subj. 6, but Stat. has the Ind. but 4 times (Silv. 3, 2, 525; Th. 
4, 741; 6, 272; 7, 250); Prop. and Suet., only 8 each (1, 18, 
13; 2, 24, 88; 8, 19, 30; Tb. 68, 4; Vesp. 15; Dom. 19, 2) ; 
see Lease A.J.P. 30, 306 also. Zusatz b) Licet: this milder, 
gracious concessive is expanded into cebit: Hor. Sat. 2, 2, 
59; Ep. 15, 19; Ovid Am. 2, 11, 53; Met. 2, 58; 8, 755; 
Trist. 5, 14, 3; Sen. Ep. 28, 4; Lucan, 7, 855 as in Martial 
8, 21, 11 ete.; at foot of page say Tib. 1, 7, 40 or 2, 4, 45, but 
not 3, 19, 18, and say vor allem Mart. (54), Ovid (46), Juv. 
(21). Note that licet also is used with the Plpf. Subj. by Lact. 
Plac. to Theb. 3, 118 (cf. quamvis in Verg. Ecl. 6, 50, by Serv. 
to Aen. 3, 279; 8, 646; Macrob. 1, 7, 4; and with the Indic. 
also, as in Ammian. 16, 10, 11; 18, 1, 3; 19, 8, 8 ete. and 
Macrob. 1, 11, 42. Of the Augustan poets licet (conj.) is most 
frequently used by Ovid (46), Prop. (16), Verg. (3: A. 6, 802; 
11,348; 440); Hor. (8: 8.1, 2, 81; C. 3, 24, 3; Ep. 4, 5), 
and Tib. (3: 1, 2, 67; 7,42; 2, 4,45; also 8, 9, 17; 19, 13; 
Pan. Mess. 190). Comparing these three conjunctions: note 
Sen. Epist. quamquam: 5; quamvis: 40; licet: 37; but Quint., 
Quamquam: 96; quamvis: 24; licet: 20; Claudianus, quam- 
quam: 2; quamvis: 25; licet: 15; Mare. Emp., quamquam: 2; 
quamvis: 16; lieet: 8. See also Lease A.J.P. 36 (1915) p. 84, 
and for these conjunctions with the Abl. Abs., 49 (1928) pp. 
849 f. 


P. 744 e) Dum = ‘bis’: used more often by Verg. (8: impf. 

r i 
Sh ae ees ee O D. a ar en tee m 
pr. subj.) ; ‘so long as’: in Verg. only twice (I. 6, 76; A. 9, 


448, fut. ind’). in Hor. 3 fimes (S. 1, 1, 52 pr. subj.: 4. 118 
pr. ind.; Hp. 15, 7 impf. subj.), also Lucr. 1, 484; Catull. 


T 
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55, 22; 114, 5 and 6; and p. 745 d) dum = dummodo: used 
once by Verg. (A. 11, 792), 4 times by Hor. (S. 1, 6, 8; C. 1, 
16, 26; 3, 3, 7; Ep. 2, 2, 127) ; and also in Lucr. 1, 435; dum 
ne “ mehrfach Hor": but only twice, S. f, 1, 40; 2, 3, 81 
(Draeger II, 76 cites none, Kuehner II, 2, 447 cites one), and 
also used by Ovid Her. 3, 81; Met. 10,818; Livy 2, 41, 7; 44, 
45,.4; dum iamen: found earlier in Lucr. 2, 657; modo ne: 
also Ovid Met. 13, 135; Livy 9, 84, 15 ete.; tantum ne: already 
. in Ovid Am. 3, 8, 59 (cited by Draeger IT, p. 63). 

P. 752 Kausales cum mit Ind.: already appears in Gellius, 
as 2, 29, 1; see Knapp A.J.P. 32, 29. Note that Cicero prefers 
quippe cum (18: Or. 2, Ph. 9, Att. 10, 3a, 1; Brut. 69) to — 
utpote cum (3: Att. 5,8,1; 7,13, 3; 16, 11, 2), and so, too, 
does Florus (19-0). Quippe cum Liv. 4, 24, 8 al: Kuehner 
II, 2, 847 cites but two occurrences, the above and 4, 57, 10 and 
adds “ u. 6.”, but there are only two more: 26, 39, 9; 28, 45, 4; 
see Steele A.J.P. 27, p. 57. 

P. 753 Quoniam: used by Livy 108 times (Ind. 46, Subj. 
62: either formal or informal O. O. (Steele pp. 54f.), and 
whereas Verg. uses guoniam 15 times (Wetmore) Hor. uses it 
only 3 times and only in the Satires (Cooper). 

P. 754 Donec: Verg. uses donec 18 times (ALL 11, 336: 
“im ganzen an 8 St.”!), quoad, not at all; Hor.: 17 times, 
quoad once (S. 2, 3, 91). Donec ‘bis’ with Fut. I in Verg. 
only Aen. 1, 273, in Hor. only C. 3, 6, 2; Fut. II, Verg. only 
A. 2, 719, in Hor. only 8. 1, 5,96. Prud. uses donec ‘ until? 7 
times, ‘as long as? once (Lease Prud. p. 40); Marc. Emp. 
greatly prefers donec (120) to dum (25), the former always 
with the pres. subj., the latter always with the pres. ind. Lit.: 
. add ALL 15, 418 £., AJP 31, 268. 

P. 758, Temporal ut: relatively most frequent in Curt., 
Petron., and Suet. (Steele A.J.P. 31, 273) ; p. 759 ut primum 
bei Hirt. und Sall. nur je 2mal”: as Jones cites only one of 
each, the others ought to be cited; “häufig bei Suet. Apul.” : 
but in Suet. ut. pr. 5, cum pr. 5, ubi pr. 0 and in Apul. ut. pr. 
11, cum pr. 12, ubt pr. 3; “ seltener als cum pr. und ubi pr. bei 
Sen. rhet. Vell.” : but Sen.erhet has ut pr. 2 times, ubi pr. and 
cum pr. only once each, and Vell. uses only ut primum (2), 
which, it may be noted, is the only one of these formulae used 
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by Plin. min. (9): statements based on Jones ALL 14, 236 £., 
referred to. Compare note to P. 767 infra. 

P. 762 ut ne: used, however, by Livy 21, 49, 8; 34, 17, 8; 
4, 12, 4, and to Lit. add: Cl. Weekly 10, 178 f.; 1851.; 11, 
161 f.; 169 f. 

P. 763: note Auct. Her. 4, 41 non erit ut, and that Livy uses 
not only in eo ut (2, 17, 5) but ab eo ut (25, 6, 11), cum eo ut 
(8, 12, 16), and pro eo ut (9, 8, 15) ; necesse est ut: also in 
Sen. Suas. 6, 10; see further Lease A.J.P. 30, 303. Note also 
licet ut in Prud. Apoth. 410: non licet ut rapias. 

P. 764 Concessive ut: after Liv. add Sen. phil. (Fp. 19, 3; 
65, 14 ete.). Note also ut . . . sic Ovid Trist. 1, 9, 62; 2, 65; 
ut... tamen Ov. Pont. 3, 4, 79. 

P. 767 Ubi primum selten bei Augusteern: “selten” much 
too mild, as Verg. and Ovid use this formula but once each, and 
Hor. avoids it entirely; ubi primum. vor allem Liv.: certainly 
incorrect relatively to the use of cum primum and ut primum; 
measured in this way ubi primum occurs most frequently in 
Gellius (1: 100%) and Sallust (81.8%), followed by Justin 
(80%) and Tacitus (66.5%), a significant preference. Cum 
primum, used most often by Sen. phil. (72.2%), Cic. (54.8%), 
Livy (29.890) ; ut primum, preferred by Cic. (45.2%), less so 
by Sen. phil. (27.8%) and by Livy (14.1%), using as a basis 
for comparison Jones op. cit. Note also that in Nepos cum 
primum == 100% and that in Hor., Vell, and Plin. min. ut 
primum == 100%. Compare the note to P. 758 supra. 

P. 768: Note that Cicero in his Letters uses quoad 36 times, 
but donec not at all; on the other hand, Pliny in his Letters 
uses quoad but twice (1, 12, 5; 3, 1, 11, and in the sense of 
“so long as?) but donec "7 times. 

P. 773 Si c. Fut. I oder II—?Perf. log. ist häufig bei Plt. und 
Ter.: but Bennett cites only 4 in Plt. and 6 in Ter.; s? c. Fut. 
lI—Praes.: after Plt. cite Ter. and Cato; see Bennett I, p. 73. 

P. 778 nisi si oft im Altlatein: but Bennett cites only 17, 
and considering the scope “oft” is hardly appropriate. Note 
also that Plt. uses ai 85 times. nist sj 11: Ter., ni 18, nisi si 6. 
POP agus St eta aig. quor oc eds is dope uhr qp 
mubj. (99) as with the Xud. (42). but nisi si is followed by the 
Tad, 16 times, with the Sabi. ence, Note also Rhel. Ter, 4. 4, 
6: nisi etiam, si. . ., putaretis; that nisi si is used 8 times 
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by Ovid (Her. 4, 117; 17, 151; 21, 237; Met. b, 20; 615; 
[10, 201]; 14, 177; 561; by Sen. Contr. 9, 2, 24; 10, 5, 4 
and Sens Dial. 8, 3, 2 bis;:9, 18, 2 ter; Ep. 14, 84; Ben. 2, 
15, 1; 4, 35, 1 (supplementary to Kuehner II, 2, 417 also). 

P. 780 Etsi: read and defended by Fairclough (1916) Verg. 
Aen. 2, 583; “ häufig schon bei Plt.”: “ häufig ? scarcely appro- 
priate in view of the extensive scope of Plautus (Bennett citing 
only 19 occurrences; see also Lodge Lex. Plaut.); “ etwas 
hàufiger Catull Prop.": but used only twice by Cat. (65, 1; 
72, 5), only twice by Prop. (2, 2, 16; 19, 1). After Colum. 
insert Curt. (4, 13, 1; 8, 11, 25; 9, 6, 10) ; Quint. : should say: 
nur 8mal (see note to P. 787 supra). | 

P. 781 Tamenetsi add also Pacuv. 46 (R), Lucil. 181, 916; 
Catull. 68, 136. 

P. 784 Ac si: note that Verg. uses non secus ac si twice 
(A. 8, 243; 10, 272) and haud secus ac si once (A. 12, 124). 
Compare note to P. 732 supra. Perinde ac for perinde ac si: 
a much better treatment is given by M. Mueller IT, p. 159 (to 
which add 2, 58, 1): Livy uses perinde ac si 18 times but 
perinde ac 7 times. Note also perinde ae motus 9, 14, 2 (for 
p. a. motus esset) and compare note to P. 603- supra. Quin 
interrogative: much more frequent in Plt. than Bennett’s lists 
(pp. 24 f., 180, 183) would indicate i. e. Plt. instead of using it 
99 times uses it 133 times (to Bennett p. 130 imp. ind. add Truc. 
506; with the pf. ind. note: Mere. 189, 622; Ps. 501; Rud. 
841, 861; St. 576; Trin. 291; p. 183 with pr. subj. add: Rud. 
767, 584) ; note also pr. ind. in Sall. Cat. 20, 14; Vell. 2, 7, 2 
and the interesting combination, Plt. Asin. 254: Quin reice et 
amove atque recipis? Note also Quin and Imperat. in Stat. Th. 
~ 5, 140 and Quin polius in Macr. 7, 13, 18. 

P. 785 Quin et (ram) s. Rothstein zu Prop. 2, 34, 98: to 
Verg. A. 7, 750 add: 6, 735; 777; 11, 130; to Hor. Od. 1, 10, 
18 add: 2, 13, 37; 3, 11, 21. Note also that Verg. uses quin 
etiam 9 times, quin et 4, but quin 10; Hor., quin etiam 3, quin 
et 3, but quin 8; see further Lease A.J.P. 30, 307. 

P. 788: note that Cie. uges quominus 108 times (Rh. 5, Or. 
37, Ph. 27, Ep. 34), but quin 358 times (Rh. 19, Or. 167, Ph. 
87, Ep. 85). Note also Prud. Per. 14, 18 renisam quo minus 
. . . desereret. = š 

P. 791: Verbalia auf -tio: note the contrasts, Plt. 85, Ter. 
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only 22, but Verg. 6, Prud. 53 and Abstr. auf -tudo: Plt. 23, 
Ter. 9, but Verg. 0 and Prud. 2 (Lease Prud. p. 43). 

P. 798: note Liv. Andr. Trg. frg. 13 (R): maiestas mea 
proeat; in line 13 read Prud. Peristeph. 13, 65; and note these 
contrasts in the use of -tor and -triz: Verg. has 61, but Prud. 
has 149, and of -íriz Verg. has 11, but Prud. 29 (Lease Prud. 
p. 46 (quoted by Schmalz p. 607) ). 

P. 796 Die clausula heroica: cf Kuehner II, 2, 624 and notes 
thereto: Lease A.J.P. 36 (1915) pp. 85 £., and to the lists of 
Complete Hexameters in Prose: to the 2 in Cic. add Leg. Agr. 
2,46; Fam. 15, 14, 3; to the 5 in Livy add 4, 5, 4; 26, 41, 13; 
30, 80, 4; 42, 16, 4; 44, 81, 8; to the 2 in Sen. rhet. add 
Contr. 2, 8, 11, and Val. Max. 5, 10, 3: cessato officio partiri 
non potuisset. In regard to the use of -ere and -erunt in gen- 
eral and in Livy in particular see Lease A.J.P. XXIV pp. 408- | 
422. To the * Lit." add: Clark Fontes Prosae Numerosae (Ox- 
ford, 1909); Shipley “ Heroic Clausulae in Cicero and Quin- 
tilan ”, Cl. Phil. VI (1910) pp. 410 f. 

P. 808 Lit.: for Quintilian’s use of Alliteration see Lease 
A.J.P. 21, pp. 453 f. 

P. 817, near end, Neologismen, etwas nüchterner ist Catull: 
note, however, Norden (Einl. d. Alt. (1910) p. 477): “ Immer- 
hin hat aber Catull ungewöhnlich viele dma£ Aeyópueva, so Viel wie 
kein anderer uns erhaltener lateinischer Dichter ”. 

P. 835, middle: note that Plt. uses over 600 “ Deminutiva,” 
Ter. over 120 (Stolz H. Gr. I (1894) p. 574), but Verg. uses 
only 30, and later Prud. 55 (all classical exe.-3, and 15 being 
in Verg., 16 in Juvenal); see Lease Prud. p. 47. 

P. 848, Lit.: add E. S. McCartney “ Zeugma in Vergils 
Aeneid and in English,” Phil. Quart. VIII (1929) 79f.; E. 
Adelaide Hahn * A Study of Zeugma in Virgil" (read at A. 
Ph. Assn., Dec. 27, 1928: to be published in the Class. Journal). 
Die Figura &wó kowo?. Lit.: for its use in Horace see J. C. M. 
Grimm, Diss., Univ. Pennsylvania, 1928. 

The following typographieal errors are to be noted: 


t nee fa T. r » 
dig AL td pl tibbe s 


P. 848. 18: read New York; 358, 185: read Johns Hopkins; 
379, l. 1: read Iaccho; 568, Lit. 1. 9: read origin; 577, last line: 


. 9 4 " to 
reau yproplüasse; 617b) near end: read àUlhauu, aud lowa; 
o 


e 
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635 B, 1. 19 (5836 1. 3): read McCartney; 657 Lit. end (and 
p. 683, igitur, near end): read McKinlay; 688 Lit. 1. 6: read 
George Dwight Kellogg; 693, 1. 5: read div. in Caec., 1. 6: read 
me... neve... neve. 7381. 24, read perveneras; 743 1. 14; 
b) is omitted ; 884. Triplikation, 1. 8: read huat hauat huat. 


B, Errors in Citation: 


P. 6 near end: read vgl. §35; 364, 3 near end: read vgl. 
:$ 19, b; 378 near end: § 31, d; 374 e) end: read IT, 268, 270; 
375 a) line 11: read 8 24; e): read § 190 d; f): read 8 60, e; 
389 1. 14: read 8 19,2) B; 406, 1. 13: read Jug. 85,45; 452 d) 
l. 4: read 8 17, b, and near end: read 817, b; 659 Lit.: read 
8 229; 689 h) 8: read § 301, b; 690, 266 1. 12: read: § 322 ; 700 
l. 5: read $ 801 and 8 305; 721, 286 1. 10: read Capt. 350; 734. 
last line: read Steele (for Lease); 746, 307, 1. 2: read § 313 
and 747 1. 3 read §308a; 754 Zus.: read ALL 5, 569; and 
p. 755: read ALL 11, 335; 768, 324, I. 9: read '$ 822 b; 788, 
l. 12: read § 216 e. 
But the book as a whole cannot be too highly praised. In the 
brief compass of scarcely more than 600 pages the Editor has 
covered in a masterly way an enormously large field and has 
given us much of great value and importance. 


l Emory B. LEASE. 
COLLESB op TRE City or New Yor. 


LITERARY IMITATION IN THE THEOGNIDEA 


There are found in the 'Theognidea many verses that resemble, 
more or less closely, certain passages which are likewise found in 
poets earlier than Theognis. The presence of such verses has 
been explained in several different ways. ‘Those who believe 
that the Theognidea represent an anthology, gathered from 
various writers earlier and later than Theognis, explain these 
verses by saying that some later collector or reviser, who is 
responsible for the poems in their present form, simply culled 
from Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, and perhaps others, what- 
ever suited his particular purpose. Writers who regard the 
Theognidea as a collection made particularly for purposes of the 
banquet explain many of the verses as scolia, and trace them back 
to the original authors on the principle that such scolia were 
frequently quotations of earlier writers made in somewhat altered 
form. Those who regard the Theognidea as a collection made 
for school purposes think that verses which resemble other poets 
slipped into the original text of Theognis as the result of their 
being written on the margins of school-books in order to compare 
them with the verses of Theognis himself. Our present text, 
therefore, is extensively interpolated. 

But there are serious difficulties in the way of accepting any 
of the above views, as l have attempted to show in an earlier 
paper. For the present argument the following facts are par- 
ticularly important: The only known writer who is named in 
the Theognidea is Theognis himself; the writers from whom the 
verses are said to be taken are earlier than Theognis; the argu- 
ment of the Theognidean passages is frequently different from 
the doctrine of the poets from whom the passages are considered 
to be taken, and consistent only with that of the Theognidea; 
the text of the Theognidean passages usually differs widely from 
the corresponding text of the earlier writers to whom the passages 
are assigned-—a faet that has been frequently observed. Conse- 
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1 Gog A Naw Approach to the Theognis Question,” T. A. P. A., LVIIT, 
1927, pp. 170-198. 
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the genuine work of Theognis, but in the form of literary imita- 
tions of the earlier poets.? 

The main difficulty in the way of deciding the question lies in 
the fact that outside of the Theognidea we have so little of early 
elegy preserved for purposes of comparison. Furthermore, 
whereas the Theognidea have been transmitted in an excellent 
early manuscript, the other elegiac poets are known only through 
quotations made by later writers. The question, then, at once 
arises whether such quotations have been made accurately from a 
text of the author, or from some secondary source or from mem- 
ory, and consequently whether they vary, more or less, from the 
Original text. We have no means at present of answering the 
question definitely and all we can do is to assume that, unless 
ihere is positive evidence to the contrary, the passage as quoted 
is reasonably reliable? But in spite of these difficulties, I 
believe that it is possible to arrive at some positive conclusion 
‘which is in harmony with the various factors involved. The 
question itself is of prime importance for the problem of the 
"Theognidea. | 

The principle underlying the practice of antique literary imi- 
tation is well known and has been conveniently summarized 
thus:* “In motive, scene, and phraseology the Greeks are . 
possessed by the passion for imitation; and their literature is 
unique in the coextension of spontaneity with a £ commemorative 
instinct’ that links its various forms by a chain of associative 
reminiscence. repos é& érépov codds. Every poet of Greece is a 
conscious bondsman to the past.” This means that both the 
subject-matter and the style of an earlier master in any depart- 
ment of literature were considered to be the common property of 
those who followed him. Such imitation, however, was expected 


2Cf. E. Harrison, Studies in Theognis, pp. 100-120; Lucas, Studia 
Theognidea, pp. 27 f. 

3 For the various factors involved in the study of quotations as they 
affect the reading of a text, see the careful paper of Howes, Harvard 
Studies, VI, 1895, pp. 153 ff.; Hall, A Companion to Classical Teats, 
pp. l41ff. For the uncertaintye of the text in quoted passages when 
found in an anthology, see T. A. P. A., LVIII, 1927, p. 185, note 33. 

4H. W. Smyth, “ Aspects of Greek Conservatism,” Harvard Studies, 
XVII, 1906, p. 66. See also A. B. Cook, Ol. Rev., XV, 1901, pp. 338 ff. 
T, W. Allen, Cl. Rev. RIX, 1905, pp. 387 ff.; and Caspar J. Kraemer, 
Ol. Wk., XX, 1927, pp. 135 £, have some pertinent comments. 
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to be artistic and in the nature of improvement. Mere verbal 
borrowing alone or wholesale appropriation was condemned, and 
this seems to have been considered plagiarism in the strict sense." 
While the explicit theory is not older than the fifth century 
B. C., the practice is much older than that. Theognis, indeed, 
seems to be giving some hint of it when he speaks of guarding 
and protecting his poems by the “seal” of his name? so that 
an inferior successor might not appropriate or weaken his verses 
without detection. 

Such imitation was worked out in a variety of ways: by 
parody, by free translation, by modernization or by literary 
commonplace. It likewise included quotation and deliberate 
rivalry of a predecessor, sometimes in the form of sharp combat. 
Any one, or all, of these methods might be employed by a writer. 
Harrison thought that in verses 769-772 of the Theognidea we 
have a description by the poet of his method of composition 
under three heads: 


xp MovaQOv Üepámovra kei d'yyekov, el Te wepioody 
eidein, coins ui $Üovepóv reAéÓaw, 
GANG Tà mèy pOoba, ra dé Setxvivat, GAAa Se sroutv. 


Tí ohw xpyoyta: potvos ériordpevos; 


He understood paofa to mean appropriation of a predecessor's 
work as a foundation; dexviva. would mean interpretation of a 
predecessor; roiv would be invention or creation by the poet 
himself, with little borrowing.’ This interpretation seems at 
least very plausible; but whether we accept it or not, it is clear 
that the Theognidea contain many reminiscences of earlier poets 
from Homer to Solon which show striking resemblances to their 


5 See Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, 1920, pp. 46 ff.; E. Stemplinger, 
Das Plagiat in der griechischen Literatur, 1912. The distinction is 
made by Pseudo-Longinus; see below, note 54. The article by Perrin, 
“The Ethics and Amenities of Greek Historiography,” A. J. P., XVIII, 
1897, pp. 255 f., is not confined entirely to a discussion of the historians 
but necessarily includes the poets as well. It is particularly valuable 
ior the agonistic aspect of antique litergture, which is emphasized later 
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9 Tn the article cited in noto 1 above, ! have given whet "cem to mo 
to be valid a¢guments for interpreting the “seal” us the poets name. 

]Dnürnv. Phih. * 60: Nem, Viii, 20, uses fermien in thia sense. Se 
also Stesichorus, fr. 34; Bacehylides, fr. 4, Jebb. 
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originals.? "What I hope to show in the present paper is that in ` 
numerous cases Theognis has taken passages, frequently several 
verses in length, from his predecessors, has changed them to suit 
the particular situation which they are intended to describe, and 
thereby has given a new setting to these earlier passages. 


I. 


Let us begin with the passages that resemble Solon.? Verses 
39-52 of the Theognidea describe the serious condition of the 
Megarian state.!? The writer fears the rise of some tyrant 
(ebÜvvrzpa xaxys Uf)pios jpetépys) for the populace is incurably . 
greedy for wealth unjustly acquired. When such conditions 
exist jfpis arises, which gives birth to ordows, which in turn 
results in the rise of the tyrant (,otvapyos). Here Theognis is 
following Solon, frs. 4, 8, 9, 11, very closely; but he has adapted 
his own words to local conditions in Megara. The philosophy 
is the same in both poets except that Solon is speaking of the 
wealthy nobles and the leaders of the people primarily, while 
Theognis is referring to the wealthy commons who so recently 
had risen to power in the state. This distinction is important. 


? See J. G. Renner, Ueber das Formelwesen im griechischen Hpos und - 
epische Reminiscenzen im der dltern griechischen Elegie, Leipzig, 1872; 
R. Kiillenberg, De Imitatione Theognidea, Argentorati, 1877; the notes 
of Hudson-Williams, Early Greek Elegy, London, 1926. Kiillenberg’s: 
study is detailed and of particular value. Hesiod’s many borrowings 
from Homer are the same in principle and they have been tabulated 
and discussed by Sihler, T. A. P. A, XXX, 1902, pp. xxvi-xxxii. ; 

? All citations of the elegiac poets are made in accordance with the 
numbering in the fourth edition of Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Graeci. For 
Solon, as for all of the elegiae poets, the latest text is found in E. Diehl, 
Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, Teubner, 1925. 

1 Observe that the address to Cyrnus is found in all the poems of 
this group, and cf. below, p. 359. While I do not think that this address 
can be the poet’s “seal” (cf. note 6, above), the poems that have it 
must be genuine if any are, and they form a good NE Ld for 
any study of the question.. .. * : — 

11 For Athens, see Aristotle, Ath. Pol. y, XIL Ct. Ch. Gilliard, 
Quelques réformes de Solon, Lausanne, 1907, particularly PP. 59 ff., who 
frequently compares the verses of Solon and Theognis and gays of these 
similar posceges in‘the™iwo poets: “ 'La plupart des doublets s'expli- 
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We have an interesting case of literary influence exemplified 
again in Theognis, vv. 153-4. The context has led up to the 
question how heaven brings fps upon a man. (Note the three 
preceding elegies, vv. 145-152). The poet replies that tBpis 
results from an “ evil” man’s acquisition of great wealth. This 
distich recalls Solon, fr. 4, but the two passages are by no means 
identical. ‘Solon is explaining the principle that had guided 
him in his dealing with the populace at Athens when they were 
clamoring for a champion. He decided that moderation on the 
part of a leader of the people is best; for excess leads to arro- 
gance if men lack sober judgment. Although both poets in this 
case are speaking of the populace, Solon's verses are sober and 
restrained, whereas Theognis indulges in a strong characteriza- 
tion of the commoner who had suddenly obtained wealth. To 
Theognis it is not primarily the degree of wealth but the char- 
acter of its possessor that counts. The opposite view is pre- 
sented by Solon.'? Theognis has changed and adapted Solon’s 
words here to his own peculiar point of view. 

Verses 167-8 of Theognis tell us that no man is completely 
happy and recall Solon, fr. 14, and Solon’s reputed conversation 
with Croesus (Hdt. I, 32). The text of each poem differs 
greatly, having in common only the tag ZéXos xafopg of the 
pentameter, which is found elsewhere in Theognis.1? A similar 
sentiment is expressed in vv. 441-6. 

Verses 197-208. Compare Solon, fr. 18, 3 ff. Each poet is 
speaking of man's restless search for wealth. But wealth that is 
unjustly acquired ultimately brings destruction, though men do 
not always realize this. Elsewhere Theognis expresses his long- 
ing for honest wealth with the same degree of earnestness as 
Solon does here.2* But note that in the present passage The- 
ognis states his principle abstractly while Solon resorts to 


quent par le fait que les deux poètes étaient à peu prés contemporains 
et parlaient tous deux de politique " (p. 60, note 3; cf. p. 66, note 3) ; 


of the wealthy class at Athens: “là comme ailleurs en Gréce, loli- 
garchie formée par les riches n'est autre que Vancienne oligarchie de 
song, ve sare pn autre goneet, eoraiderce aaye le renrast In rire 
icappant, avee son attribut le plus imarquanv: Lea fortune" (m. 86). 
ITO Ola 25. o ^ 
Tse 15. 020: BED. 4 
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14 See vv. 753-6. 
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similes. > Winter 1° has called attention to the higher religious 
teaching of Theognis here as compared with that of Solon. 

Verses 227-232. These are modeled closely on Solon, fr. 18, 
71-6, but with important differences in every verse. Each poet 
is speaking of the mad quest of wealth which, knowing no 
bounds, leads to destruction. In Solon the pedigree is: 
TOvTOS—Képdea (xdpos)—érn. In Theognis yphpara—adppootyy— 
atm. But Solon is speaking of mankind in general, while The- 
ognis again has reference to the commons.*® 

Verses 315-818. Compare Solon, fr. 15. The message of 
each poet is the same, namely, virtue is preferable to riches, for 
it endures. The verses as found in A are given to Theognis by 
Stobaeus (FI. I, 16), but to Solon by Plutarch (Solon, 3). The 
differences in the text of the passages are slight. In the Solon- 
ian passage, however, the first verse is introduced by ydp, show- 
ing that Plutarch has quoted only a part of the original passage. 
In Theognis the first verse is introduced by roi—a very common 
practice in his elegies—and the group of four verses can easily 
stand alone as an independent thought. The four verses that 
follow (819-322) fit in nicely with the thought." 

Solon probably means to give to dpery in the above passage.a 
moral rather than a political connotation; 9 if so, Theognis is 
quoting him, and is giving to Solon’s verses his own meaning 


15 WV. M. Winter, Die unter dem Namen Theognis überlieferte Ge- 
dichtssammlung, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 50ff. But Wilamowitz, Sappho 
and Simonides, pp. 2868 f., thinks that such a passage illustrates the 
way in which Solon’s verses were later popularized, being analogous to 
the method by which the later rhapsodes “ spoiled" the early epos. 

1 Geyso, Studia Theognidea, p. 49, believes that a change has been 
made, in the use of áóposórg (cf. v. 223), in order to give an ethical 
meaning to the verses as found in Theognis. Winter, op. cit., pp. 50 f., 
again calls attention to the higher religious conception of these verses 
as compared with that found in Solon, but accounts for the difference 
by claiming that the present form of the Theognidean verses is due to 
the *reviser," who wished to change Solon’s words so that they would 
be consistent with the teaching of Theognis. One wonders why in that 
case the “ reviser ” cannot be Theognis. 

17 Ancient writers in general were not always accurate in their as- 
Signation of quoted passages, as many examples show. Cf. Scott, The 
Unity of Homer, pp. 13-15. 

18 So Wilamowitz, AWistoteles und Athen, IY, p. 305. ‘Dut Linforth, 
Solon the Athenian, p. a2 does not agree. 
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of àper as the distinguishing quality of the old Dorian aristo- 
eracy, to which he himself belonged. 

Verses 585-590. Compare Solon, fr. 13, 65-70. In this long 
poem Solon analyzes mankind’s restless effort to better his lot 
and condition in life. He describes six typical occupations 
dwelling particularly on the quest of wealth and renown. But it 
is a gloomy picture; for Fate governs all and she is capricious. 
Uncertainty (xivéuvos) attends all of our acts, while the evil man 
often prospers but the good man fails. Here Theognis changes 
his original considerably and his conclusion is not the same as 
Solon’s. In Solon the well-doer meets with disaster, but in 
Theognis it is the man who is seeking a fair reputation. There 
are also many and important differences in vocabulary. But in 
Theognis the central thought is clearly this: Uncertainty 
(xivéuvos) attends all of our acts. The man seeking a fair 
reputation meets with disaster, but the well-doer is blessed. That 
is, the uncertainty affects the evil man who discovers, sooner or 
later, that his purposes have been wrong. Theognis is clearly 
less pessimistic than Solon here. The balance by uév . . . 8é in 
Theognis makes ó uiv eddoxpeiy wetpdpevos==6 — cbOo£os == ó 
Kakós,? since it is the latter who, according to regular Theogni- 


1? Hudson-Williams, ad. loc., calls this passage a “ popular revision " 
of Solon's verses. But I eannot see that vv. 133-142 and 1075, which 
he eites as being more in harmony with Theognis’ views, are different 
from the present passage except that in verses 141-2 the poet declares 
that, as mortal men, we know nothing about the future, whereas the 
gods control all things (cf. vv. 157-8; 617-18; Solon, fr. 13, 33-0). 
But in vv. 401-6 the gods are represented as leading the man who is 
bent on excessive wealth into trouble by confusing his mind. On the 
other hand, is not the good man in harmony with the gods (vv. 589-90), 
and therefore does he not ultimately triumph? A good commentary on 
vv. 401-6 is found in Soph. Antig. 617-25, a passage that is very close 
to these verses, if it is not a conscious imitation of them. 

In v. 195 Theognis clearly contrasts e#Sofos and xaxddofos as equivalent 
to &yaĝós and xaxós, respectively, common names for noble and com- 
moner. But just as he often uses dyafés and xaxés in the ironical sense 
also, so in v, 587 the periphrasis for evdogos is ironical for xaxós. In the 
present passage, however, he has been able to avoid the possible ironical 
saker of Ayveliés (leMhés\ hy name. cn He place, the expressian revs 
wow. whieh is never ironical in his elegies, 

Wilauiowitz, Sappho und SíàmoRidcs, pp. 260 £, seems to explain tho 
form of .\. 553-90 as due to the .AMexaudrian eric». 
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dean teaching, becomes involved in dry. Compare vv. 227-232, 
above (xphyara—dagpootvy—érn). But according to the argu- 
ment of the present passage, the good man is freed from àópooívg ' 
and therefore is not involved in arn. Theognis seems to be cor- 
recting Solon here.?° 

Verses 719-728. This passage, as found in A, is given to 
Theognis by Stobaeus (Fl. IV, 33), but modern editors on the 
basis of Plutarch's quotation (Solon, 9) axe inclined to give it to 
Solon, although Plutarch actually quotes only six verses, be- 
ginning with «oA?s äpyvpós éorw. But these six verses differ 
considerably from the corresponding verses in Theognis, and it 
is very questionable whether Theognis 725-728, in their existing 

form, should also be attributed to Solon. Here again Theognis 
- is probably imitating Solon, and vv. 719-728 very likely P x 
sent Theognis’ version of his original. 

Verses 949-954. Geyso* would give these lines, as well as 
955-970, to Solon, citing as evidence the grief of the latter when 
he was about to leave Athens. But the first group (949-954) is 
an erotic poem on the lover's fruitless conquest very probably.?? 
The second group (955-970) represents several distinct poems: 
The first (955 f.) on wasted kindness; the second (957 f.) on 
revenge; the third (959-962) on another love; the fourth (963- 
970) on the subject, * Time proves men’ 8 real characters—as I 
learned too late." 

Finally, we have in vv. 1171-6 an encomium of yvópg, a 
virtue far superior to jfjgss and xdpos, for it is given to mortal 
man by the gods. Few will question that this poem belongs to 
Theognis since it contains the address to Cyrnus in the first and 
the last verses. An earlier couplet (895-6), also containing the 
address to Cyrnus, states that there is nothing superior to yvójm 
and nothing more distressing than àyvapocóvy. In the former 
poem Theognis seems to be following Solon, fr. 16, who declares 
that it is difficult to know the full measure of the hidden wisdom 
of heaven,?? which ean accomplish all things. Solon had used 
yvogooóv where Theognis has yvéum, and sávrev separa poUvov 


26 Elsewhere (vv. 129-30; 637440; 653-4; 1135-50) in a more melan- 
choly mood he recognizes Hope and Chance as our GLYLESCIGR, 

21 Geyso, op. cit., p. 60. e o 

23 So Hudson-Williams, ad. loo. . 

2? This explanation w&owe to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. V, 12, 81. 
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exe. where Theognis has weipara wavrds (ye. But the teaching of 
each is the same, except that Theognis enlarges somewhat upon 
the subject by contrasting the possession of tBpis and «édpos, 
which are common topics with him.?: 

A comparison such as the above to me seems to show many 
points of difference between the poems of Solon and passages in 
the Theognidea that correspond to them. But the only explana- 
tion that takes into consideration all of the factors involved is to 
be found in the practice of literary imitation in its various 
aspects. It is not at all unnatural that Theognis should draw 
so heavily upon the writings of Solon. Both were of noble birth 
and determined reformers; 7° both lived during periods of social 
and economic change that had many features in common; both 
feared for the ultimate welfare of their states. Throughout the 
historical period we can detect, from time to time, mutual in- 
fluences between Athens and Megara in comedy, m art and in 
philosophy. It seems entirely natural, therefore, that Theognis 
should seek in the writings of his distinguished Athenian 
neighbor aid and guidance in the crisis through which his own 
city was passing. érepos é& érépov aodós. 


II. 


A. second poet from whom some passages of the Theognidea 
are said to have been taken is Tyrtaeus.?9 But with one excep- 
tion the detailed resemblances are very slight. 


2 Jt is difficult to follow Linforth, op. cit., p. 222, in his contrast of 
the poets here. 

25 Solon, however, considered himself a moderate reformer yielding to 
the extreme demands of neither the poor nor the wealthy (frs. 5, 6; 
Arist. Ath, Pol. XII). But Theognis was uncompromising in his oppo- 
sition to the new régime and longed for the edvouia of the nobles. 
Furthermore, Solon had a practical program of reform to present to 
the Athenians, while Theognis spoke mostly in generalities. 

z8 Since the appearance of Verrall’s article in Ol. Rev. X, 1896, pp. 
269 f., the date of Tyrtacus and the character of the extant fragments 
of his poems have heen much diseussed. But it now seems unnecessary 
to question che vider tradition whicn placed un tia vie seventh Cenny 
DU usd made him an Athenian by biiits ete hea seen in:sited io uke 
v» residence in Sparta. See Bates. 7. A. F.A. RVI, 1891, Bp, RAs 
Miaenan. €), Rev, NT, 1807, pp. 10-12: Dickins, J. I7, 8, X XX, 1008, 

c 
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Verses 699-718. These verses follow the external structure of 
Tyrtaeus, fr. 12, 1-20, in some respects but the thought and 
content are entirely different. Tyrtaeus is speaking of the young 
warrior, and says that athletic prowess, beauty, power, eloquence 
and fame do not make a good warrior who will keep his place 
in the front rank of the battleline. Theognis is speaking of 
the “ virtue” most prized by the commons—not true virtue from. 
his point of view. But, he declares, if you possessed the self- 
control of Rhadamanthus, were wiser than Sisyphus, had the 
persuasive eloquence of Nestor, and were fleeter of foot than the 
Harpies or the sons of Boreas—even so you could not persuade 
the rabble to forsake its greed for wealth. Tyrtaeus’ closing 
words are: 


4 ^"^ * 5 3 ris. 3 y € , 
Tavrns viv Tis avnp dperys els dkpov ikéoÓa. 
mepác0o Ovu, ui) pelis coAXépov, vv. 483-4. 


But Theognis says: 


TwARGa Ò àvÜpémev per pia yiyverar 1e, 
vÀovreéy" trav ò dAAwy otdty do Tv ddedos, vv. 699-700.27 


pp. ll f.; Christ-Schmid, Gesch. Gr. Lit., I, 1912, pp. 170-72; Geffcken,. 
Gr. Literaturgeschichte, 1, 1926, p. 71. 

The fragments of Tyrtaeus’ poems have been examined critically, 
chiefly by Wilamowitz, Die Textgeschichte der gr. Lyriker, 1900, pp. 
97 f, who has attempted to discover “the real Tyrtaeus.” His con- 
clusion is that the poems attributed to Tyrtaeus represent originals 
which, circulating about Athens in the form of a book of elegies, were 
revised and enlarged by the addition of various passages from other 
sources, as was the case with Hesiod and Theognis. In the extant 
fragments, then, we have interpolated poems. Cf. F. Jacoby, Hermes, 
LVIII, 1918, pp. 1 ff. In this view Wilamowitz has not been generally 
followed. 

"7 In vv. 523-4 the poet declares that men worship Wealth more than 
any other god, for he tolerates their vice. He has similar statements. 
elsewhere (vv. 1117-18, ete.). Hesiod, Works and Days, 313, seems to 
be the earliest extant writer to associate virtue and wealth, but he also 
(op. cit., 310-334) gives warning that ill-gotten wealth only brings 
down the divine wrath. This warning became a common theme during 
the lyrie period largely, no doubt, because of the character of the 
economie and social changes that were then taking place. For mhoŭros 
in its various aspects, see Fr. Hübner, De Pluto, Halis Saxonum, 1914. 

For the present argument it make% noe essential difference whether 
we read fiporol with the MSS. or 6eóv, after Stobaeus. « | Diehl reads 
Bporol, > m 
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The indications that Theognis is here imitating Tyrtaeus are 
several: the external structure of each poem; the appeal to 
mythical or semi-mythical types of character in each case; the 
presence of a refrain in each." But Theognis has changed the 
meaning of dperm from that which is purely physical to the 
sphere of the moral and intellectual. He also uses the word 
8ívajus (v. 718) not with reference to physical strength but with 
reference to one’s influence in the state." Verse 718 is a clear 
reminiscence of Homer, Od. XIX, 203, and of Hesiod, T'heog. 27. 
Verse 707 is almost identical with Odyssey, IV, 188. Verse 706 
is almost an exact repetition of v. 430. 

Theognis seems here to be imitating, but adapting to his own 
peculiar purpose, the words of the great martial poet. There 
is but little praise of war in his elegies and he prefers to give 
to such words as dpery and Svvays an ethical meaning. 

Verses 879-884. This passage Reitzenstein assigned to “some 
Laconian imitator" of Tyrtaeus (perhaps Chilon?).9? But the 
epithet feoio: $iAos only plays upon the name @cdrizos, who very 
probably was one of the poet’s Laconian friends that had enter- 
tained him so royally during his visit to Sparta (vv. 783-8). 

Verses 1003-1006. Compare Tyrtaeus, fr. 12, 13-16. The 
two passages are identical except that Theognis writes co$o (v. 
1004) where Tyrtaeus has véo (v.14). Observe that the change 
in the Theognidean passage stands in the pentameter. Tyrtaeus’ 


?*$ See Theognis, vv. 699 and 718; Tyrtaeus, vv. 10 and 20. Very 
probably the Tyrtaean passage ultimately goes back to Homer, Iliad, 
IX, 379-92; XIV, 315-328, as the external form strongly suggests. 
Xenophanes’ famous diatribe against the professional athlete (fr. 2, 
1-22) is modeled closely on Tyrtaeus’ poem. Wilamowitz, however, 
thinks that the Tyrtaean poem cannot be earlier than the time of the 
Sophists. But he concedes that it is a complete poem, neatly con- 
structed, and pretty. See Die Teatgeschichie, pp. 111 f.; Sappho und 
Simonides, p. 257, note 1. 

??'The word is so used in vv. 34; 412; 420. Observe that in v. 412 
the address to Cyrnus is found. 

?? F. Jacoby, L c, p. 5, calls v. 881 "evidente Nachahmung eines 
alien Stückes.” The epithet oídos leois 18 found as early as Homer 
£p r So aan fa Meses, nud nog pet ploeyryorea tp fhe Th, "Did 
v. 8553. of the noct himself and addressed to Carnus: v. 119, again of 
the poet—wthos d€ ue PoiBos Ad 6AAcr. Ci. Pindar, Zsi. Vi, 13, dedrimos 
ees, said OF One who has gained success diroupigtiae aid. 


3 
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appeal is constantly to young men, and it is likely that Theognis : 
is here combating his predecessor. For elsewhere ?? he declares 
that wealth may be possessed by the worthless man (dxpyoros), 


" whereas the courageous warrior preserves his native land and 


his home. Perhaps in the present passage Theognis means to 
say that the wise man (be he young or old) will defend his 
native land, and we may interpret ávjp cobés as synonymous 
with riords åvhp of vv. 171-8, who is there said to be more valuable 
than silver or gold because of his loyalty in time of strife. 
Plato 33 has made much of the latter passage in his contrast of 
Tyrtaeus and Theognis. 


iit. 


A few verses have been attributed to Mimnermus. The main 
reason assigned is that these verses reflect the luxury of Ionia, 
and therefore are not appropriate to a Dorian poet. 

Verses 793-796. In the Palatine Anthology IX, 50, vv. 795-6 
are attributed to Mimnermus. For this reason Bergk gave the 
first, as well, to that poet. In the view of the anthologist, the 
controlling incentive of the two verses is the allusion to the 
desirability of enjoying oneself freely.?* But if we examine the 
entire group as found in the Theognidea we discover that such a 
sentiment is entirely secondary, while the central thoughi is. 
this: Be just to stranger and to your fellow-citizen, and thus 
make glad your heart. This sentiment is found frequently in 
the Theognidea. The anthologist, however, may have found 


$1 So Harrison, op. cit., pp. 100-102. But Wilamowitz, Die Tectge- 
schichte, p. 111 and note 1, characterizes the verses as belonging to 
Tyrtaeus but “mit einer schlechten Aenderung " which rests “auf 
Willkür des Umarbeiters." 

32 See vv. 865-8. 

33 Plato, Laws, I, 627 e-632 d. The main argument is that Tyrtaeus 
praises merely dvdpela, a virtue noble in itself but of the fourth rank, 
while the hero of Theognis possesses the very first of the virtues 
{dtxarocdyn) in addition to ewpposcúvn, dpdynats, and dvipela, Here Plato 
is contrasting loyalty in the midst of internal strife (serás) and valor 
displayed in external war (móXeuos). 

35 The lemma in the Anthology. runs: Mipréppov: Tapalveo:s els TÒ 
avérws (Hy. = 

36 See vv. 511-22; N35-50, ete. 
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the single couplet that he quotes in some secondary source, or 
he may have interpreted the words rjv cavrot dpéva répwe, which 
stand at the head of v. 795, as those of Mimnermus because the 
latter so frequently speaks of enjoying life while one may. 
The Palatine Anthology shows little familiarity with Theognis. 

Verses 1017-1022. This passage is given to Mimnermus by 
Stobaeus (FI. 116, 84). The verses, however, belong to a group 
in the Theognidea which includes vv. 1007-1022. This group 
(or this poem) deals with the subject of fleeting youth and the 
approach of grim old age, which again is a common topic in the 
Theognidea.9? And, although Stobaeus was very familiar with 
Theognis, in the present case he may have felt that so light a 
theme was unsuitable to the Dorian poet, and consequently gave 
the verses to Mimnermus on the same principle perhaps as did 
the anthologist in the preceding passage. Such anthologists 
were given to the classification of sententiae according to some 
definite plan and with some definite purpose. For this reason 
they would frequently even change the text of the original." 
In cases of such conflicting evidence I believe that we should 
give precedence to our good manuscripts. 


IV. 


There are still two other examples that clearly illustrate the 
manner in which Theognis borrowed from his predecessors. 
‘The first is found in vv. 1197-1202, a lyric on the poets lost 
estate. Here again the address to Polypaides (Cyrnus) will 
permit few to question that the passage belongs to Theognis.® 
The poet laments that the voice of the spring bird whistling 
clear brings him no joy, for others now possess his estate.?? 
Theognis here is clearly following Hesiod, Works and Days, 
448 ff., who warns the farmer that the voice of the crane is 


36 See vv. 527-8; 1069-70; 1131-2; 983-8. 

87 See O. Crüger, De locorum Theognideorum apud veteres scriptores 
cexstantium ad textum poctac emendandum pretio, Regimontii, 1882. 

38 Polypaides and Cyrnus are combined in the same poem as follows: 


Se + . -- 4 - 9. ` o a e -in * - rt 
VV, Adoni Jo- AGES FS Lod-4z. ih ¥V, Zia- Lo, wie FUL ys iti 


eppes cad in v. 215 there is cicarl3 a play upon toAcrc.eys, 
39 Cf, vv. 841-50; 825-30. o œ 
o nd 
0 8o. Tludenn-Willams, ad. loc, who has iabulatec the epr- 


respondences. 0 
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the harbinger of fall calling to him to yoke his oxen to the . 
plow. But what is only a commonplace passage in Hesiod has 
been transformed by Theognis into a lyric poem of much feeling 
and no little beauty. 

Finally, we have the enigmatical passage of vv. 1209-1210. 
Here the poet says in substance: “I belong to the family of 
Aithon and I dwell in well-walled Thebe. I am a stranger in 
a strange land, an exile. But’I am free, Argyris, for I have 
a city—close to Lethaeus’ plain.” The proper names employed 
and the descriptive details that are given lead me to offer the 
following interpretation. The poet, calling himself Aithon, was 
now in exile at Thebes." During a banquet he is twitted by 
the hetawra Argyris because of his banishment. But he.replies 
that while his misfortunes have been many since leaving his 
native land, slavery is not one of them, for he has a city.*? 

The use of the name Aithon recalls Odyssey XIX, 165 f., 
where Odysseus is questioned by Penelope concerning his family, 
since she does not recognize him but thinks that he is a stranger. 
He replies that he is Aithon of Crete, has.visited many cities 
and suffered many hardships during his long absence from home. 
The form 6485 is used elsewhere by Homer of Thebes. The 
word "Apyupts (v. 1212) is certainly the name of an hetajra."* 


4 Diehl has needlessly changed At@wy (the reading of A) to A7jéwy 
because of v. 1216. l 

12 For the hard lot of the exile in early Greece, see Tyrtaeus, fr. 
10; Solon, fr. 4. | 

43 See, Odyssey, XI, 263, 265, 275. 

44 This name is not found in Lambertz, Die griechischen Sklaven- 
namen, 1907. But its appropriateness is suggested by Pindar, Isth. 
II, 6-8, speaking of the muse of old before odes were purchased for 
money: 

å Motoa yàp où didoxepdys nw rór ?v ot8 épyáris: 

ovd érépvavro yuka pedipOdyyou wort Tepytydpas 

dpyupubeica, mpdcwra porAOaKddwvor dordal, 
Cf. the schol. commenting on the girls in Pindar's metaphor: mpóswror 
Kexoopnpévat kal Napmpurbeiocat bgt Ta pu, ws TOP Twrolryrwy Trà mpócwra 
KocgoUrra, The reference here is probably to the use of white lead 
(yuystOiov). [But see Cl. Rev. 2. 180 and AJP. 38. 110.—Ed.] 

In vv. 825-30 a slave (Zxó0a) is addr&ssed at a banquet, and there 
are references in the poems to the various effects of Slavery. Some: 
have thought that Argyris was Theognis’ wife. : 
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The epithet xaA$ (v. 1216) applied to the city is not unlike other 
epithets used of Megara. The final expression  Azfaío 
kekAupévy medi very aptly describes Magnesia, which was located 
in the plain of the Maeander but close to which, on the north 
and east, flowed the Lethaeus river.*® For in two places" the 
poet declares that w8pis such as destroyed Magnesia will also 
destroy Megara. The last verse, therefore, is probably a veiled 
expression—a kind of riddle (ypi$os) f$— describing the poet’s 
native city. Homer’s words recounting the narrative of Odysseus 
to Penelope seem strangely applicable to the present case also: 


"loe peidea, woAAG Aéyov érópototw Gpoia. 


Similar veiled expressions are found elsewhere in the 
Theognidea.*® 

Further confirmation of the above interpretation is found in 
the fact that Theognis elsewhere seemed to see in the wander- 


45 See. vv. 604; 788; 947; 1044. These are all typical Homeric 
epithets of cities. 

5$ See Strabo, XIV, 647; cf. C. Humann, Magnesia am Maeander, 
Berlin, 1904. The ancient city was first destroyed about 625 B.C. 

4T See vv. 603-4; 1103-4, which contain the address to Cyrnus. 
The woes of Magnesia had become proverbial by Theognis’ time. Cf. 
Archil., fr. 20; Hudson-Williams on Theognis 1103-4. 

4s Cf. W. Schultz, Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Rätsel (1920), p. 91. 
Athenaeus (X, 457) informs us that it was customary during the 
. course of an Athenian dinner-party for one guest to name a city in 
Europe beginning with a certain letter, at the same time challenging 
another guest to name a city in Asia beginning with the same letter. 
If a similar custom was followed at Thebes, as we may reasonably 
assume, Argyris probably thus challenged Theognis. But, instead 
of replying with the name “Megara,” corresponding to ‘ Magnesia,” 
the poet responded with a cryptic description of Megara, according 
to the interpretation that I have adopted. Argyris may have come 
from the district of Magnesia. 

Reitzenstein thought that Aithon of this passage was some unknown 
writer who was in exile at Thebes and was thus speaking through 
the verses in the first person. 

*? See particularly vv. 667-82, the riddle of the ship of state, which 
weg addressed ta Simonides, some friend of the noel. apvarently during 
: ieee eue CIO ee es 
TuUTd per rix Keipup pea TIS WyGlOlGuw 
^S yvyyóetoi: 8' dy r's kal ands, dv cod?s m 


‘Lhe part. cvró» (v. 668) easily suggeasuó uev cnoro vecuuicui ovrovoic, 


tT 
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ings and hardships of Odysseus the prototype of his own exile. - 
Thus, he declares ^ that he has suffered ills as grievous a5 those 
of Odysseus; and the description of his exile ** sounds much like 
the words of Odysseus to Aleinous.? On one occasion 5? he 


counseled the young Cyrnus to manifest the character of an 
Odysseus. 


V. 


Antique literary theory recommended such close imitation of 
an earlier master. The writer of cepi tous urges the imitation 
and emulation of the writers of the past as one of the paths 
leading to the elevated style.5* Such an expression on the part 
of a writer who came so long after the time of Theognis only 
states the working of a traditional practice that was very old. 
For in the passage referred to Pseudo-Longinus observes that 
Homer was the great source from whom Stesichorus, Archilo- 
chus, Herodotus and Plato all drew. In conformity with this 
principle, I believe it can be maintained that Theognis thus drew 
from 'Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus and Solon, not to mention Homer 
and Hesiod; and that such borrowing is sufficient to explain 
the character of the verses that have been discussed above. 

One additional topic requires brief notice. In several cases 
where the Theognidea resemble closely some earlier poet’s work, 
the explanation is evidently to be found in the practice of poetic 
rivalry. This is, of course, only a particular aspect of literary 
imitation and it has already been touched upon. It was sug- 
gested above that Theognis at times seems to be correcting 
Tyrtaeus and Solon. The formal literary contests between 
poets, which were so common among the Greeks from early 


5° Verses 1123-8. 

5: Verses 783-8. 

52 Homer, Odyssey, IX, 27-36; particularly vv. 28, 34-6, 

53 See vv. 213-18. He does not name Odysseus but the adj. roA/mAokos 
(= roħŭrporos) of v. 215, and the general idea of the passage at 
once suggested the wily Odysseus. Cf. Hudson-Williams, ad. loc. 

55 Ps.Longinus, wept ovs, $3-14. Cf. Bacchylides, fr. 4 (Jebb): 
* Poet is heir to poet, now as of yore; for in sooth ’tis no light task 
to find the gates of virgin song.” debb, observes that this may well 
be a gentle and modest protest to Pindar’s scorniil ‘utterances 


against the arral dpewal. a 
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times, imply a feeling of rivalry that must always have been 
present in the mind of an aspiring poet even when a formal 
publie eontest could not, in the nature of the case, take place. 
It has been pointed out 59 in the ease of Greek literature that 
* success was not so much the success of positive achievement 
as the glory of comparative personal triumph over trivals." 
Homer seems to hint at this when he says that 


“That song pleases men most which rings newest in the ear." 5° 


Hesiod recommends such competition as follows: 


“ Such strife as this is good for men . .. ... 
While bard vies with bard.” 57 


But a poet seldom, if ever, named the predecessor or contem- 
porary whom he was thus correcting, and we recall the veiled 
allusions in Solon, Aeschylus, and Pindar. "The subjective 
character of Theognis’ poems probably kept him in particular 
from making any direct reference to his predecessors. In those 
poems where some person is named he seems always to be ad- 
dressing a friend. 
VI. 


The passages discussed above have an important bearing 
upon the question whether or not the Theognidea represent an 
anthology. We may again summarise the pertinent facts as fol- 
lows. First, in none of the verses is any known poet’s name men- 


$5 B. Perrin, A. J. P., XVIII, 1897, p. 269. Cf. note 5, above. 

59 See Odyssey, I, 351-2. 

" See Works and Days, 24-6. The technical name for such rivalry 
Was {ios or dyer. See Fiske, op. cit. pp. 43 f£., 329. - 

5 Solon, fr. 20, in reply to Mimnermus, fr. 6, on the question at 
what age a man should be ready to die. Cf. Diog. Laert. I, 2, 13. 
Solon here addresses Mimnermus as Acyvaeráós, “son of Ligyastas ” 
(?). Perhaps the name is only complimentary, and Linforth trans- 
lates it “thou scion of sweet song." 

= Aeschylus, Agam. 369-73. This probably refers to Diagoras, the 
atheistic lyric poet, whom Aeschylus here describes simply thus: od« 
DG S ECT CTET T 

W pae aTe Syl. IS 41 uDeéploUs. tLO0ctue 1e refer i0 ores, Gat 
ehyiides, and Simonides. See the conunentators, and ef. Oíymp. ii, 
cud, Cf. 2J8663acehbylides as in note 57, above, and Jebb, Sacchylidcs, 


pp. id. e 
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tioned. But if such passages have been extracted merely from the 
works of others by some later anthologist, it is strange that those 
writers are never mentioned. It is true that Reitzenstein 
thought he could detect seven other writers besides Theognis in 
the elegies, but he admitted that most of these writers were 
otherwise unknown, and his identification was only conjectural 
in any case. But we should expect that the names of Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus and Solon, at least, would be given in connection 
with the passages taken from them.* 

Second, the writers upon whose poems the Theognidean pas- 
sages are based are all earlier than Theognis. . Is it likely that a 
later anthologist would have confined his selections to such 
early writers? That was not the regular practice; for the 
anthologist was accustomed to select from writers of all periods, 
both early and late.. It is, of course, possible that an entirely 
new style of anthology might arise; but when we recall that the 
‘(Greeks of all periods were bound by tradition so closely, it is 
not likely that they would countenance so radical a departure 
from the common type of anthology. | 

'Third, the differences in text of two corresponding passages 
can be explained on the principle of literary imitation. 

Fourth, rivalry of a predecessor as well as of a contemporary 
was common in Greece from early times; and proximity of 
Megara to Athens as well as social and economie conditions 
which, in many ways, were quite similar in both cities, naturally 
led Theognis to draw freely from the. writings of Solon in 
particular. 


ot In my previous paper, cited in note 1, above, I pointed out the 
fact that an important characteristic of all anthologies is the regular 
practice of giving, or attempting to give, the. name of the author from 
whom a passage is taken. Fragments of anthologies preserved in 
the papyri conform to this principle. Cf. A.D. Knox, The First Greek 
Anthologist, Cambridge 1923, p. 2, speaking of the papyrus contain- 
ing parts of the Cynie Cecidas (1), who comes soon after 250 B.C.: 
“Like all anthologies it has lemmata, or headings, giving the name 
and a few lines of the author quoted.” “It is only necessary to 
notice how this anthology, if it be the first anthology, set-up fashions 
which have generally been followed throughout the ages” (p. 12). 
Of. J. U. Powell in Powell and Barber, Mew Chapters in the History of 
Greek Literature, Oxford 1921, on the same papyrus fràgment, 

. * 


* 
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Fifth, it is worth noting that in many of the passages dis- 
cussed above the address to Cyrnus (or Polypaides) is found. 
Observe vv. 39-42; 48-52; 895-6; 1171-6; 1197-1202; and the 
related passages. Such verses are considered to be the genuine 
work of Theognis by most writers, if any are genuine. But they 
follow the phraseology of the earlier poets quite as closely as 
do others that are without the address. 


E. L. HigHBarGer. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


A PRE-INDO-EUROPEAN CHANGE OF u TO m AFTER 
u OR 32. 


The frequent interchange of w and m, in Hittite verb-forms, 
especially from causatives in nu, was noted by Hrozný, but he 
did not reach a final decision as to which sound was original. 
A number of other scholars? have noticed the phenomenon and 
have cited additional examples.  Hroznf, Götze, and Sommer 
all hold that m wag sometimes written where w was pronounced. 
Delaporte è sums up the known facts thus: 


54.—w peut se changer en m au nominatif-accusatif et au 
génitif de l'infinitif actif si le radical du verbe se termine par 
uù; il en est de même aux temps personnels quand la terminaison 
commence par w. 

56.— Comme en accadien, la consonne m est parfois employée 
dans l'écriture au lieu de w et se prononce comme w. 


Since nearly all instances of m for w show u before the 
altered sound, it appears that we have to do with a phonetic 
law by which w after u became m. It is clear, however, that 
the law had ceased to operate long before the date of our texts, 
and that its effects had been partly obscured by analogical 
changes. For w after u is very common, and, as already noted, 
some instances of m for w are merely graphic. 

A large part of the forms with m for w are infinitives in mar 
or mas, supines in manzi or man, or first persons plural in 


1 Die Sprache der Hethiter 155, 173 Í., 174,. 

? Forrer, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 76. 
211, 793 Sommer and Ehelolf, Boghazkéi-Studien 10. 18. 74; Götze, 
Madduwattas 120 and fn. 4. 

3 Grammaire de la Langue Hittite 10 f. 

+ The exceptions of which I know are all cited by Götze, Madd. 120,. 
See below, p. 363, 

5T have no doubt that the forms in wag and maš are genitives of the 
infinitival noun (see Friedrich, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie NF 1.9 ff.; 
Götze, Hattusilig 140). The inflection originated in the infinitives in 
mar, where the genitival mnaš regularly yielded m(m)a (see Ehelolf, 
ZA NF 2.318 and fn. 6; Götze, Madd. 131).. The forms like šarninkweš 
and dawes preserve the original genitive ending es (Lat. pedis, eto.). 
The inherited pair šarninkwaš and šarninkweš were re-interpreted as 
corresponding singular and plural, and*thzt is the reason for the sur- 
vival of the genitive ending es here alone in Hittite. 
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meni or men; these terminations regularly begin with m instead 
of w in all verbs whose stem ends in u. Typical examples arc: 
te-ep-nu-mar ! humiliation, reviling? (Keilschrifttexte aus Bog- 
hazkói  5.6.— 2BoTU.41.4.1),9  wa-ah-nu-mar ‘turning’ 
(KBo. 1.42.3.47), ar-nu-um-ma-á$ ‘of washing’ (KBo. 
b. 1. 4. 15), wa-ar-nu-ma-ds * of burning’ (Ketlschrift-Urkunden 
aus Boghazköt 18.2.2.5), wa-ah-mu-wm-ma-an-zi ‘to turn’ 
(Hrozný, SH 173), ar-nu-um-me-m | we bring? (KUB 4.1. 
2.6), wa-ar-Sá-nu-mi-m& | we appease’ (KUB 16.89.2.44), 
a-ú-me-en ‘we saw? (KUB 9. 34. 3. 39). 

The corresponding forms of a number of verbs with stems 
ending in an original long vowel also show w as stem-final and 
m as the initial consonant of the termination. Examples follow: 
tum-me-m (Yale Tablet 1. 30 — Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 58.25), tu(m)-um-me-ni ‘we take" 
(KUB 17. 28.1.10) : da-ah-hv : Indo-European *dó- ‘give’; 
u-tum-me-e-m ‘we take? (KBo. 6. 29. 2. 27) , u-tum-me-en * we 
took? (KBo. 4, 2.2.34) : d-da-ah-hi : IE “au + *d6-; pé-e- 
tum-me-e-nt ‘we take with us? (KUB 9.27. 1. 17) : pé-e-da-à3; 
tar-nu-um-ma-nt ‘we let go? (Hromy SH 172), tar-nu-mar 
(KBo. 1. 85. 8), tar-nu-um-ma-á3 (Hrozny SH 173), tar-nu-ma- 
an-z (KUB 5.6.2.58) : tar-na-ah-hà, tar-na-a-t; pé-en-nu-um- 
ma-an-zi ‘to drive? (KBo.2. 5.2.21) : pé-en-na-ah-hi; u-wn- 
nu-um-me-en ‘we drove? (Hittite Texts im the Cuneiform 
Character from the British Museum 1.2.27) : u-un-na-t; wa-ds- 
du-mar ‘sin’? (KBo. 4. 14. 2. 60, 64, 71) : wa-á$-ta-at-la, wa-ds- 
ta-t, wa-ás-ta-ü$ ; $á-un-nu-mar ‘a, filling? (KBo. 1. 42. 8. 51) : 
Sü-un-na-i; Sarrumar, Sarrumaá ‘a transgressing’ (Delaporte, 
Gramm. 78) : šarratti, Sarrai; ku-en-nu-um-mi-e-ni * we smite’ 
(KBo. 6.29.2. 95) : kuenna(1)-.' These forms certainly con- 
tain the reduced grade of the suffix or of the final syllable of 
the root, and therefore we must apparently conclude that PIE ou 
became Hittite um. The alternative is to suppose that um(m) 
here stands for w (cf. uwa == wa; see pp. 363 f. below), so that 
tu(m)-um-me-ni would be pronounced tweni; which is unlikely 
because the orthography: in auestion rarely occurs in a verb 
wiluse sen ends in a consondul (we GO soi Gad "C-8u mu 


9 o 
CA > 9 *. . . * m 
9 Of, Friedrich, Kieinasiatische Forschungen 1.2901. 
1 See Götze ap. Delaporte, Gramm. ül. 5 
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beside e-sd-u-wa-ar for ešwar ‘to be’), and because there is a 
decided tendency to write m double in these words. 

Since the IE noun suffixes corresponding to Hittite war and 
wanzw (see below, pp. 366-8) regularly take the full grade of 
the root, monosyllabic roots should show full grade here, although 
dissyllabic roots would naturally present full grade + nil-grade. 
Hence the infinitives da-a-u-wa-ar (KBo. 1.53.10), dawes, and 
the supine dawanzi (Delaporte, Gramm. 73) are the normal 
forms. The first plural tummeni, however, as well as tarnumar 
and wasdumar are phonologically correct. 

The influence of other verbs sometimes restored w in: words 
of these two classes; e. g. an-na-u-wa-|ar] (KBo.1. 30.1. 20) : 
an-na-nu-ut (K Bo. 8. 84. 2. 80) ; wa-ah-nu-u-wa-ar (KUB 1. 11. 
1.9), d-wa-ah-nu-wa-ar (KBo.8.2.1.9,62,8.5. 4. 30) ; da-a- 
u-en (KBo. 3. 60. 8. 12 = 2BoT'U. 91. 8. 11) ; pé-en-nu-an-zi * to 
drive? (K Bo. 8. 5. 2. 4) ;-tar-nu-en (KBo. 3.60. 3. 7 = 2BoTU. 
21.9.6); me-ma-u-e-m (KUB 13. 35. 4. 14). Possibly Sá-ra-a- 
u-an-zi (K Bo. 5.1. 8. D4) belongs here; Sommer and Ehelolf's 8 
objections to connecting the verb with Sara ‘up’ and interpret- 
ing it as ‘lift’ or ‘fasten up’ do not seem conclusive, but that 
etymology would not prove that the stem ended in an original 
long vowel. The supine Sarrumawanzt (Delaporte, Gramm. 73) 
must have resulted from contamination -of *Sarrumanzi and 
*šarrawanzi. l 

As a result of confusion between these w-endings and m- 
endings, signs containing m came to be regarded as possible 
means of writing the sound w, particularly if w preceded. The 
process was no doubt helped along by the interchange of m and ` 
w in the Akkadian texts with which the scribes were familiar. 
The reason why m was used for w rather than the reverse was 
the scarcity of signs containing w. Probably the w from a con- 
sonantal glide in certain forms of the wstem verbs (see below, 
p. 9366) was first to be written in this way. I have noted 
ar-ru-ma-an-2i ‘they wash? (KBo.8.5.1.98), and wa-ah-nu- 
ma-a[n-2a] (KUB1.11.4.24). The new orthography must 
have been convenient also im the oblique cases of u-stem nouns 
and adjectives (aššuwaš, aššuwi, etc.). Götze reports par-ku- 


* 
* 


8 BoSt. 10. 70 f. 
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mu-us. Contamination of this with the usual accusative plural, 
assawas, yielded i-da-la-mu-uài, par-ga-mu-us, da-ái-Éá-mu-u$, 
ket-e-la~mu-us.2 The derivative verb iharnuwa(t)- ‘make 
bloody’ (i3-har-nu-wa-an-zv—K Bo. 6. 34. 8. 47 ; i3-har-nu-wa-an- 
da—KU B 9.4.3. 42) is sometimes written with m for w, e. g. 
t&-har-nu-ma-iz-z& (K Bo. 5. 1. 1. 26) 10 

Presently the complex wm before a vowel came to stand for w, 
much as wwa was written for wa (see the next paragraph). 
Thus we find 4-e-bu-ma-an-zi ‘to build? (KBo. 5.6.1.6): 
u-e-te-ez-21, ú-e-ta-an-za. Götze, Madd. 120, has shown that 
nekumanza ‘naked’ is related to Lat. nüdus, Goth. nagaps, 
from IE “nogtedhos, and has suggested that kum is merely a 
graphic representation of labiovelar q* (cf. šá-ku-wa for $akwa 
‘eyes’ 1). He considers nekumanza a participle from a verb 
*nekwa-; but I should prefer to derive it from PIE **negvodh-, 
with intrusion of n, after the change of dh to t, on the analogy 
of participles, adjectives, and nouns with stem in nt (cf. the 
shift to the nt-declension in gimmanza ‘winter’ : Skt. heman- 
tas and humanza * all? : Skt. bhiiman ‘ earth’, etc.). The change 
of g! to kw makes difficulty on account of wemiyams ‘I come to, 
find’: IE *gvem-, huwiyami ‘I flee? : IE *bheug"-, and 
walh- ‘strike’ : Gk. BédAw.*? One must assume that g¥ before 
0 became kw, although before other vowels it yielded w. 

We have noticed that some instances of w after u are ana- 
logieal restorations; but we must consider also the great mass 
of material where such an analogy does not suggest itself. We 
may turn first to the curious use of the orthography uwa for wa. 
Probably this usage arose at the beginning of a word, where 
the sound-group kwa could not be accurately written with cunei- 
form characters; the scribes could write ku-at or ku-wa-at, and 
they preferred the latter. It is not so easy to explain the use 
of ku-u-wa in the same value or of Sá-w-wa for Sawa, u-wa ior 
wa, tu-u-ik for twik, etc. Of the facts, however, there can be 
no question. 

Particularly convincing are the words for which we have two 

ts tates LO due LOA uo, BES COs. 

** Soe Commier and Ehelolf, BoSt, 10. 1? 

11 See Langgege 3.163. 
vie Lusguügc o.990. 
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equivalent orthographies, such as these: (nom.) 84bha-a-$á-u- 
wards (KUB 7.1.4.8) : (acc.) S^9ha-a-$á-wa-anm (ib. 8:10); 
(supine) sd-a-ru-wa-u-wa-an-zi (K Bo. 4. 4. 4. 91) : (pret.) Sar- 
~ wat (Götze, Madd. 156.2.80); ši-ú-wa-ri-ya-wi (Forrer, 
Forschungen 1. 2605) — ši-wa-ri-ya-wi (KUB 19. 55. lower mar- 
gin £= Forrer, Forsch. 1.260. 53); tu-u-ig-ga-d3 (KUB 15. 
32.1.1) : tu-e-tk-ki (KBo. 5.29.1.8);!* d-wa-ah-nu-wa-ar 
(KBo. 3, 5. 4. 80) = wa-ah-nu-u-wa-ar (KUB 1.11.1. 9) ; ú-wa- 
áš-ta-i (KBo. 3.28.9.10 — 9BoTU. 10 y 9)= wa-áš-ta-a-i 
(KBo. 8.8.2. 11) ; ú-wi-te-na-áš ‘of water? (KUB 138. 3.3.1, 
22) : ú-e-te-na-az ‘from water? (K Bo. 3.2.1.4). 

Scarcely less conclusive is the etymological proof implied in 
such forms as the following. Besides ku-iš, kuit = Lat. quis, 
quid we have ku-wa-at * why? = Lat. quod, and several other 
forms that must belong to the stem **g¥o-, namely ku-wa-pi 
‘when, where’, ku-wa-pi-it ‘where’, and ku-wa-at-ta-an 
‘whither’. I would add to the list ku-wa-at-ia, which seems 
to be equivalent to Lat. quot, Skt. kati ‘how many’, although 
it is used with a singular pronoun and verb. The word occurs 
in KBo. 3.84 = 2BoTU. 12 A 2. 8-11: 'As-ga-li-ya-ds URUHu- 
ur-mi EN-áš e-e8-ta a-pa-a-á$-iá ku-wa-at-ta ku-wa-at-ta LU. 
MES e-ei-ta šá-na-áš-ta at-ti-mi pa-ak-nu-ir šá-an ar-nu-ut šá-an 
URUAn-ku-i IR.DI šá-an VRUAn-ku-i-pit MABRIG-an i-e-it, 
‘ ASgaliyaS was ruler in Hurma, and all the people there !* 
praised(?) him to my father. He sent for him; he came to 
Ankuai; he made him keeper of the seal there in Ankua&^ 
Similar eases of etymological proof that wwa may stand for wa 
are ku-wa-as-ki-tt, iterative-durative of ku-en-ta ‘he struck’, 
and Sá-ku-wa ‘eyes’ : IE ogu- . 

In this way many of the verb-forms with written wwa and uwe 
are to be explained. Sometimes one may interpret the u inserted 
before wa as intended for a double writing of the consonant, 


18 Qötze, Madd. 133, seems to interpret these and similar forms as 
indicating tuwwek-, and he may be right. At any rate there is no reason 
to suppose that both twek- and tuwek- were heard. 

HI, e, ‘isque quot quot homines erat.’ Possibly, however, esta is 
here present middle from eš- ‘dwell’, in which case it may be rendered 
by ' versatur’. "P" : 

16 With pro-ethnie variation between forms with and Without initial 
s? Cf. Language 3. 163.0 " 
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e. g. ha-an-da-u-wo-ar (KBo. 1.35.10), ka-ni-ni-ya-u-wa-ar 
(KBo, 1.42. 2. 43), da-a-u-wa-ar (KBo. 1.53.10), ta-ás-&i-ga- 
u-wa-ar (KUB 9. 4.3.38), pu-nu-us-ki-u-wa-ar (KBo. 1.44. 1. 
12). But in the numerous cases like the following the written 
uwa must stand for wa: e-Si-u-wa-ar (KBo. 1.42.1.7f.) : 
e-e$-zw ‘he is’; har-ni-in-ku-u-ar (KBo. 8.4.1.86) : har-ni- 
ak-zi “he destroys’; kar-pu-u-wa-ar (KUB 3.105.1.5) : kar- 
ap-ze “he takes’; na-ah-hu-u-wa-ás (Hatt. 4.55) : na-ah-ta * he 
feared; $e-e-$ü-wa-á$ (K Bo. 5. 11. 4. 26) : Se-es-zi * he sleeps’; 
&i-pa-an-du-wa-á3 (KBo. 4.13.3.33) : $i-ip-pa-an-du-ar (K Bo. 
1. 42. 4. 44), Si-pa-an-t “he pours a libation °; du-wa-ar-nu-wa-ar 
(KUB 3.95.8) : tu-wa-ar-ni-iz-2i ‘he breaks’; wa-ar-pu-u-ar 
(KUB 7.10.5.3) : wa-ar-ap-zi * he washes’; wa-ás-Sü-u-wa-ar 
(Bo. 1. 45. 1. 7) : wa-ás-Sá-an-zi ‘they clothe’, 4-e-es-ten. 

The supine suffixes wanzi and wan are also frequently pre- 
ceded by a non-phonetie u; e. g. wa-al-hu-u-an-zi (KUB 14.1. 
66), «a-al-ah-hu-wa-an-zi (Bo. 5.8.1.8) wa-al-ah-2zi ‘he 
smites^; wa-ar-pu-u-wa-an-zi (Ehelolf, KF 1.155) : wa-ar-ap- 
zi; ka-ri-pu-u-wa-an (KBo. 3.1.1. 91) : ka-ra-ap-pí ‘he de- 
vours^; tar-ah-hu-u-wa-an (KBo. 3.%.3.25) : iar-ah-z ‘he 
conquers ’, 

Since the non-phonetic u is more frequent before the sign wa 
than before w written with a vowel sign, there are relatively few 
cases of this phenomenon in the first personal forms ending in 
went or wen. I can cite only these: Se-tk-ku-u-e-m (KUB 5.7. 
1. 26) == Se-tk-ku-e-m (KBo. 5.3.2.71), 4-ya-ah-ha-ah-hu-wa- 
ni (KUB 9.4.2.835)/* kar-ap-pu-u-e-nt (Delaporte, Gramm. 
68) : kar-ap-zi, eSuwen (ib. 65) : e-eš-zi. 

In many words, however, orthographic uwa, uwt, etc. repre- 
sent the pronunciation. This is due to recomposition in the fre- 
quent sentence opening nu-wa-na-ds, consisting of the connective 
nu, the particle of direct quotation wa, and the enclitic pronoun 
nas ‘us’, and in similar conglomerates. If I am right in con- 
necting huwiyami *I flee? with Lat. fugio on the basis of PIE 
""bhaugto-" the change of gt to w must have been subsequent 
io ihe change of w to m after w. . 


5 Cf. pe-ut-want (KUB 9.84. 3. 23), pa-i-wo-ui (Volo Tablet 1.23 == 
o 
TAPA. 58. 25), ete, g 
"U pengoeage 3.114, 210 £. 
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In numerous instances w after u has developed out of a con- 
sonantal glide. That this is so in par-ku-u-eš-šú-un (KUB 1.1. 
1.39) *I was acquitted’ beside par-ku-e-eš-zi ‘he is acquitted’ 
from parkuis “pure’ is shown by other derivatives in eš. from. 
' i-stems, such as nakkeš- ‘be heavy’ from nakkiš ‘heavy ’.1® 
Similar are case-forms of u-stems (genuwaš, aššuwaš, wappuwas) 
and derivative verbs in a(i) from u-stems (e. g. ku-u-ut-ru-wa- 
a-iz-zi “he attests before witnesses? from kutruš * witness ?).1? 

From verbs whose stem ends in u we find in the third plural 

present and in the participle such forms as these: a-še-šá-nu- 
wa-an-zi (K Bo. 2. 6. 8. 45) ; wa-ar-nu-wa-an-zi as well as wa-ar- 
nu-an-2t ‘they burn’ beside the infinitival genitive wa-ar-nu- , 
ma-as; hai-ai-ki-e$-nu-wa-an-te-e$ * destroyed? (K Bo. 4. 4. 2. 5) ; 
pa-ah-Sá-nu-wa-an-za. ‘protected’? (K Bo. 3. 57 — 2BoTU. 20.3. 
9); wa-ah-nu-wa-an * turned’ beside wa-ah-nu-mar, wa-ah-nu- 
ma-an-zt. From au- ‘see? we have noted a-d-me-en ‘we saw’; 
Forrer and Delaporte” report aummeni ‘we see’, of which 
ú-me-e-ni (K Bo. 3. 60 == 2BoTU. 21.1.11) seems to be a vari- 
ant. . From the same root we have 4-wa-an-zi ‘ they see? (KUB 
13. 4. 3. 29), and middle forms such as 4-wa-an-ía-at (KUB 8. 
80. 10), &-wa-ah-ha-ru (KUB 14.14.2.30). 
- The numerous instances of w after u do not, then, disprove ` 
our prehistoric phonetic laws, according to which uu and ou 
became um. Some of these words have graphic uw for spoken. 
w; in others the w is due to recomposition or to a .phonetic 
development subsequent to the change of wu to um. 

All of the suffixes which we have been examining in their 
Hittite form are extensively represented in IE also. To the 
infinitival nouns in war or mar correspond a few r/n-stems, such 
as wetpap ‘end’ from *repfap, dap ‘food’ from *edsap, AUpap 
€ offscourings.’? This type of noun, however, was on the point 
of disappearing at the beginning of our JE records, and so we 


18 Of. Götze, KF 1. 181. 
1? See Götze, Madd. 81-100; Sturtevant, ore 5. 8-14. 
20 Forrer, ZDMG 76.214; Delaporte, Gramm. TT. ` 
.  "ijpossibly-some.of the abovesforms should be read with- uwa-== wa 
(parkwesun, parkweszi, etc.) ; but it is unlikely that the third plural of 
qu- was wanzi, especially since the orthogzaphy *«a-an-ei- is unknown. 
I am strongly inclined to assume dissyllabie pronunciatieh of uwa in 
all the words just discussgd and in many others. 
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more often find neuter yen- or men-stems, e. g. Apa, ropa 
‘drink’, Skt. parva ‘knot’ (cognate with «epap), ‘agradvan- 
‘eating first’ (-advan-: déap). To match the infinitival geni- 
tives in was or mas we find an oblique case (dative or locative) 
of uen- and men-stems; e. g. Cyprian Soreva: (see below, fn. 25), 
Aeolic 8óuevat ‘to give’, Vedic davane ‘to give’, Avestan stao- 
maine ‘to praise’. The Hittite supine in wan or man must be 
another case-form of the same r/n-stem which yielded the infini- 
tives. The supine in wanz or manzi is a locative from the PIE 
suffix went or ment. In the IE languages the suffixes went and 
ment are almost confined to the formation of secondary adjec- 
tives, such as Skt. apavant- ‘watery’, madhumant- ‘honied’, 
Gk. ómóes ‘juicy’. The connection of went and ment with wen 
and men is obvious,** however; the two pairs are virtually 
equivalent in their use to form adjectives, and the extension of 
suffixes by ¢ is familiar in nouns as well as in adjectives (cf. 
Lat. iuventa —iwventüs, Skt. gurutü— Gk. Bapórgs, Gk. pryoris : 
Lat. viridis, Lat. cógnomen : cógnómentum, Gk. dévopa: 
óvóparos). 

The IE languages show 3 various endings in the first plural, 
but all the evidence indicates that the IE parent speech had 
endings beginning with m, which is certainly to be identified 
with the initial sound of Hittite meni (primary) and men 
(secondary). As is shown by Indo-Iranian, Germanic, and 
Balto-Slavic, IE had first dual endings beginning with u, which 
corresponds with the initial of Hittite went and wen. 

The distribution of the consonants y and m has been so far 
altered by analogy in the IE languages that the phonological 
basis of the alternation has not been recognized. Nevertheless 
there are indieations that the situation here is an outgrowth of 
something very similar to what we find in Hittite. 

Most striking is the affinity of the suffix mant for u-stems in 
Indo-Iranian. In Sanskrit mant is very rarely attached to 
a-stems, but it is more common than vant with u-stems. In 
Avestan mant is chiefly used with u-stems, while vant is chiefly 
confined to other types of noun.™* 


= Por the change of fi to ei, see Language 4, 228-21. 

* Gee Brygmann, Grundriss der Vergleichcnden Crammetik der Indo- 
qerinantschen Sprachen 2,. 1. 401, 465. 

2 Sce. Whitney, Sanskrit @ramsiar y pp 473-6; Jackson, Avesta 
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In primitive IE the suffix men largely supplanted the old 
by-form uen in forming action nouns; but there are a few sur- 
vivals of the latter in infinitival function. Vedic davane and 
Cyprian Sd¢evar®> correspond perfectly with Hittite dawar. 
Aeolic Bópeva. must be an analogical adaptation of *Svuevai"* 
An interesting trace of the origin of the men-suffi is general 
Gk. ówpa ‘name’ from PIE **omumr, earlier **onour (base 
0nó-); the Attic-Ionic övoua owes its second o to assimilation, 
and v remains in the compound àvóvvpos, since no o precedes. 
Lat. nómén, and Skt. nàma represent PIE **nóyr, with the 
IE spread of the suffix-form men. ` j 

The personal endings beginning with u and m suffered a more 
ihorough re-distribution during IE times. Everywhere the first 
plural has endings beginning with m, and wherever the first 
dual survives its ending begins with u. (e. g. Skt. was ‘ we two 
go’, imas ‘we go"). Many of the historical forms may well 
have been inherited from PIE times (e. g. Gk. dpyupev “we cause 
to move’ == Hittite ar-nu-um-me-ni—KUB 4.1.9.6); but a 
majority of the plural forms and many of the dual forms must 
be analogical (e. g. Skt. bhavdmas, Gk. Xéopev). . 

There are, however, a few traces of our phonetic laws. We 
have noticed (above and fn. 26) that the first personal forms of 
**d5. led to an'infinitival noun **dumr, whence Aeolic 8ópeva«. 
The u spread beyond the forms with suffix in w/m, and yielded 
a new root with nil-grade u and analogical full grade eu, from 
which we get Lat. duim, perduds, Umbrian purdowito ' porri- 
cito’, Lith. daviau ‘I gave’, etc. 

Lat. volumus ‘we desire? beside non-thematic vult and vultis 


?5 This form is usually transcribed Sofeva, on account of the o of 
Aeolic déuevar; but the long vowel which actually appears in the Veflic 
cognate is the’ only one that is phonologically justified. Attic-Ionic 
Soivat is from *Soera:, just as Getvat == Arcadian bvar is from *Seevat; 
ef. Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik, 411. 

.26 This form itself was the result of analogy (see above, p. 362). It 
may have arisen at any time from the PIE period on; some such 
. formula.as this may represent the process (assuming that Hittite tarne- 
comes from a base tornd-) : **irnumen (first pl.) : **tornum nai = 
**dumen : **dum nai. 

„aT See Brugmann, Grund. 2, 3. 616 ff; 639 ff. °° 


* * 
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has required rather a complicated explanation.?$ I prefer to see 
in volumus the full grade **yela- from a base uelé- (cf. Church 
Slavonic velétt ‘to order’, Dorie Ag» ‘to will? from *¢Ayn-).”* 
In this word, as in the preceding, u spread beyond its proper 
territory, and so we have in Latin not only volunt for phono- 
logically correct “velent but also volup and voluptds * pleasure’. 

Since m for original wu after w or ə appears both in Hittite 
and in the IE languages, the change must be ascribed to the 
period before Hittite separated from the parent stock. The IE 
languages which preserve the formations here under discussion 
agree in two innovations that are not shared by Hittite; namely 
the use of men rather than xen in forming action nouns, and 
the assignment of personal endings beginning with u to the dual 
and of those beginning with m to the plural. It is so unlikely 
that the several languages would make just these changes inde- 
pendently that we must ascribe at least the earlier stages of the 
process to the parent language. But, since Hittite does not share 
them, Hittite must already have separated from the parent 
speech. This is one more proof of Forrer’s discovery that Hittite 
‘is an offshoot of Pre-Indo-European co-ordinate with the Indo- 


European parent language.?? ? 
E. H. STURTEVANT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


38 See Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlekre 
533. 

= See Brugmann, Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik: 505, 611; Boisaeq, 
Dictionnaire Étymologique de la Langue Grecque 577%. Y do not share 
the skepticism expressed by Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen 2. 398. 

?9 See Forrer, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 61.26; 
Kretschmer, Glotta, 14. 300-19; Sturtevant, Language, 2. 29-34, 4. 169 f. 

?1 The statistics published by Bender, The Suffizes mant and vant in 
Sanskrit and Avestan 11, 24, 27, show that the original distribution of 
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THREE ETYMOLOGIES IN EARLY CELTIC. 


I. Gaulish ezacum. 


The Gaulish name for a variety of centaury is given by Pliny 
(Hist. nat. XXV, 68) as exacum: “Est alterum centaurium 
cognomine lepton . . . quod aliqui libadeon vocant... Quidam 
caules concisos madefaciunt diebus XVIII atque ita exprimunt, 
Hoe centaurium nostri fel terrae vocant propter amaritudinem 
summam, Galli exacum, quoniam omnia mala medicamenta 
potum e corpore exigat per alvum ". Since the plants name is 
so obviously described as based on its cathartic properties, the 
proposal? to connect exaucum, (Gaulish nom. *exaucos, ace. 
*ezxaucon) with Mid. Bret. eaug «7 *ehaug, Mod. Bret. éok, éog 
“ripe, rotting " as being for a Celtic *ez-üc-o- “ having lost its 
sharpness ", because its macerated stalks were often soaked for 
days in water, seems scarcely probable. If one may suppose 
that exacum, which occurs but once (apparently without variant 
readings), is erroneously written for *exagum,*® the latter is 
seen to be the exact Gaulish equivalent of Lat. *exigus : exigo 
< *ez-ago (cf. Gaul. ex-, O. Ir. ess-, ete., Lat. ex; O. Ir. agam 
“drive ”, Lat. ago).* The form *ezago- shows that Celtic once 
possessed the same combination which appears in Latin exigo 
and Greek éééyw. For the meaning of Gaul. *exago- “ purgative, 
cathartic ” cf. Med. Lat. exagium “examen, purgatio, iudicium 
Dei ” and Gk. é£ayoy? “ ejectment ” (legal term), “ evacuation ” 
(medical term). | 


1 W., Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 26; A. 
Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1896 sqq. I, 1487; E. 
‘Ernault, Glossaire moyen-breton, Paris, 1895, pp. 200-201; V. Henry, 
Lexique étymologique . . . du breton moderne, Rennes, 1900, p. 115. 
There seems to be no cogent evidence for & rather than d in the word. 

2 Like doubts were expressed by G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir à 
l'étude de Vantiquité celtique, 2d ed., Paris, 1915, p. 74. 

3 Of, Dottin, La Langue gauloise, Paris, 1920, p. 63, although, as he 
observes (cf. Holder, I, 650), nf alternative writings with c and g, the 
former is generally original. 

* For further cognates see, e. g., À. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch, 2d ed., Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 260, 21. * 
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II. The Name of the Isle of Man. 


Regarding the Isle of Man, Nennius (Hist. Brit. 8) writes: 
“Secunda [insula] sita est in umbilico maris inter Hiberniam 
et Brittanniam et vocatur nomen eius Eubonia, id est Manau ”; 
the Mid. Ir. version (ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1848, Chap. TIT) 
similarly has “ Abonia ...-i- Manand”. The more usual 
form of the second name is Ména (also Mevania [insula], proba- 
bly by transposition from *Menavia, *Manavia), Móva, Mõrva, 
Ang.-Sax. Mon-ig, Mid. Ir. Inis Manann; ë and Nennius clearly 
states that Eubonia and Manau are equivalent in meaning, so 
that one may have here two appellations for an island lying 
roughly half-way between Britain and Ireland, one Brythonic 
and the other Goidelic. 

If the form Eubonia may be for *Ebonia [insula],° this may 
represent an earlier *Eponia* and may be connected with the 
wide-spread group of Gaul. epo-, O. Ir. ech “horse”, O. Corn. 
ebol, Mid. Wel. ebawl, Mid. Bret. ebeul “colt” '< *epali-;* it 
would thus be a true Brythonic form. On the other hand, 
Manau appears to be as truly Goidelic. It represents O. It. 
Manu (Mod. Ir. Mana, gen. Manann, dat. Manainn) < 
*Mandien-;? and seems to be cognate with Lat. mannus “ sort 
of horse ”, N. H. Germ. (Tyrolese) Menz “barren cow”, ete., 
the ultimate source being non-Indo-European (cf. Basque mando 
“mule ”)3° *Mandien- and *Eponio- would seem to mean, in 
Goidelic and Brythonic respectively, “ Horse-(Island) ".'* 


5 For the various forms and the passages in which they occur see 
Holder, IT, 621-622. 

° Of. Gaul. Ebonieus, Ebonius beside Eubona (Holder, I, 1394, 1483). 

7 Of. the Gaulish name Eponius (Holder, I, 1450). 

$ Cf. H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, 
Göttingen, 1909-13, I, 36; II, 54; for cognates see Holder, I, 1446; 
Stokes, p. 26; Dottin, Langue, p. 98; Henry, p. 109; Walde, p. 257; 
Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Berlin, 1926 sqq., I, 113. 

? Cf. Pedersen, II, 110. 

19 Holder, II, 409-410; Walde, p. 462; O. Schrader, Reallemikon der 
amcrnacomeaniconon Altertamskameoc, Za etl, BEUN, bubs oh. 4, by da, fete 
Ch Meyer, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der albanesisenca Spreche, Strass- 
burg, 1891, p. 276. 9 o 

"UO For a osfminary of other views sce d. Kneen, Pleec-Names of the 
Isle ef Man, Douglas, 1925-27, I, pp. xxii-xxiv. 
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ILI. The Name of Les Andelys (Eure). 


Grand Andely, about one kilométre from the Seine, is older 
by six hundred yéars than its neighbour Petit Andely, and is 
mentioned early in the sixth century in the Vita Sanctae Chro- 
tildts, ll, where the saint “fecit et aliud monasterium super 
fluvium Sequane in loco qui dieitur Andéleius non longe a 
muris civitatis Rotomagensis”. This name Andeleius is most 
probably for *Andelegius < *Andelékios, and is composed of the 
intensive Celtic prefix *ande- (Gaul. ande-, O. Ir. ind-, O. Bret. 
an-, Wel. an-, en-)!? with *léunkto-, an adjective formed on the 
noun *léunk-s, found in O. Ir. lia (gen. lac[c]), Bret. liach 
“stone”, cognate with Hom. Adyé “little stone", Adwos 
“stony ”, Adas “stone”.2* The Gallo-Latin name would, then, 
have been *Andelécius [vicus] * Town of the Mighty Stone”, 
deriving its appellation from the high cliff overhanging the 
Seine, which is still crowned by the ruins of Chateau Gaillard, 
the “lovely daughter of a year” of Richard the Lion-Hearted. 


Lovis H. Gray. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


STATIUS: SILVAE IIL v. 93. 


Various scholars have felt, and rightly so, that there has been 
some flaw in the transmission of this line: it creates a dissonance 
in the famous description of Neapolitan amenities: 


89 Quid nune magnificas species cultusque locorum 
90 templaque <et> innumeris spatia interstincta columnis, 
et geminam molem nudi tectique theatri, 
et Capitolinis quinquennia proxima lustris, 
quid laudem litus libertatemque Menandri, 
quam Romanus honos et Graia licentia miscent? 
95 nee desunt variae cirea oblectamina vitae: 
sive vaporiferas, blandissima litora, Baias, ... 


- 1? Holder, I, 139, 144; III, 614 (the etymology proposed by him seems 
-open to grave doubt) ; Pedersen, I, 45; II, 10; for variant forms, includ- 
ing Andelegum, Andeliacus, see de Blosseville, Dictionnaire topo- 
graphique du département de VBure, Paris, 1878, p. 5; for older ety- 
mologies see Porée, Guide du touriste auw Andelys, 2d ed., Les Andelys, 
1893, p. 7. 

1» Qf, Pedersen, I, 251; Walde, p. 419; Boisacg, pp. 5469547; Walde- 
Pokorny, II, 405-406; Ernault, pp. 365-366; Henry, p. 186. 
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The fault surely does not lie in Menandri (although Philli- 
more thought so and was attracted by the conjecture meandt, 
and Grasberger proposed morandi), but in litus; and for this 
word a sounder means of correction lies to hand than the lites, 
lusus, risus, and ritus that have been suggested. Restore ludos; 
the corruption can easily be explained, as confusion between 
d and i£, o and u, is frequent, and if the h- was not due to 
the first syllable of libertatemque which follows, then after the 
end of ludos had ‘been corrupted to -tus, a puzzled reader may 
have been influenced to make sense by his eye's glancing at 
the litora of line 96. The hendiadys which results from our 
restoration is quite in the manner of Statius, and would have 
been considered a felicitous mode of describing “ the vivacious 
plays of Menander.” 

Thus restored, the whole passage acquires unity and coher- 
ence. Starting with the matter of buildings in general in 
line 89, and temples and colonnades in 90, the interest is con- 
centrated in 91 on the theatres, and in 92 it is focussed on 
the festivals of which they were, at least in part, the scene, 
until in 93 and 94 there is reached the climax, describing the 
plays of Menander which were the quintessence of truly Roman 
dignity blended with Greek audacity (licentia, which if applied 
to conduct would be opprobrious, is in place as a term of literary 
criticism )—a contrast to the clamost turba theatri of the Capital, 
which had been disparaged in line 16; the progression of interest: 
is from the material to the intellectual. The repetition of 
quid from line 89 to 93 serves to keep lines 93 and 94 in 
close connection with what precedes; it is only with the nec 
desunt of 95 that there is a sharp change in the subject-matter. 

This emendation appears to render it unnecessary to have 
recourse to the extremely subtle interpretations which are 
recorded in Vollmer’s commentary. 

A. W. VANBUREN. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Romp. 


AN EARLY USE OF THE ACCENTUAL CLAUSULA 


A chance observation a few weeks ago has brought up again 
the fascinating problem of the origin of the accentual clausula in 
Latin prose. In revising Clark and Game's “ First Latin," for 
a new edition, I am proceeding on the now apparently discarded 
theory that children should learn Latin by reading some real 
Latin, and not altogether stories constructed in a dubious Amer- 
ican version of what little Willie saw in Rome. With this out- 
dated method in mind, I took up Petronius, again relishing his 
comment on the modern pedagogical methods of his day: “ nisi 
(doctores) dixerint quae adulescentuli probent, ut ait Cicero, 
“soli in scholis relinquentur? ” In my search for material suit- 
able for adulescentuli, I was struck by what seemed an unmis- 
takable lilt to the rhythm. To my astonishment, a vast majority 
of the clause-endings fell into the forms with which I was fami- 
liar from early studies in Ammianus Marcellinus and other prose 
writers from the fourth century onward, on which Prof. A. M. 
Harmon of Yale produced a classic thesis. I rubbed my eyes, 
sure I must be mistaken; but more careful study, and compar- 
ison with Livy, Tacitus and others, brought conviction that 
Petronius had dallied, at least, with the rhetorical device which 
has embellished prose writing from that Roman History of old 
Ammian to Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, to take a conspicuous 
modern example. | 

The life of à traveling lecturer, who for ten years has averaged 
35,000 miles a year, and whose scanty leisure for sustained study 
is spent mainly in a remote (if lovely) Canadian village, does 
not encourage keeping abreast of current research in such pro- 
blems. It seemed incredible that this phenomenon had not been 
investigated in detail by some competent scholar. My appeals, 
however, to former colleagues and pupils in this country, more 
fortunately situated, brought no definite information—indeed, 
led to a warning from one of them that the learned world would 
consider me unbalanced. But*before I left my lakeside dwelling 
in Quebec, I had received encouragement from my good friend 
Wilhelm Heraeus, who called my atterftion to the suspicion pre- 
viously voiced by the distinguished professor of Corpus Christi 
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College, Oxford—A. C. Clark; and almost in the same mail 
came a letter from A. C. Clark himself, enclosing a copy of his 
paper, “ The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin," read to 
the Oxford Philologieal Society on Feb. 18, 1910. In this most 
stimulating study, Clark not only quotes a long passage from 
Petronius, in which every clausula save one falls into this ca- 
dence, but even a letter of Cicero's unexceptionable in this regard. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since this study of A. C. 
Clark’s, and I find no evidence of serious investigation along 
these lines, whose extraordinary fruitfulness may be judged by 
reference to Harmon's thesis, pronounced in its day by a distin- 
guished critic “a veritable gold mine of facts about the Latin 
language.” A young German scholar, to be sure, Paul Kempe, 
writing at Greifswald in 1922, brought out a study “De Clau- 
sulis Petronianis”; and thanks to the friendly offices of Prof. 
David M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins, I am able to quote from 
the published abstract of his disser. don. This is a tabulation 
of the quantitaiwve clausulae; he dismisses the efforts of A. C. 
Clark to prove accentual rhythm in Petronius with the words: 
“den sogenannten cursus mixtus des 4. nachchristlichen Jahr- 
hunderts bereits . . . bei Petron anzusetzen.. . . halte ich für 
ausgeschlossen." These, by the way, are almost the exact words 
in which Krumbacher years ago endeavored to dissuade me from 
setting a promising pupil at work on Procopius, whose Gothic 
History seemed to me composed in this rhythm; I could not 
however be convinced, and Henry B. Dewing published a Yale 
thesis on this theme, as valuable in the light it threw on the late 
Greek as was Harmon's in the field of Latin. 

Unfortunately the brief and hurried time at my disposal the 
past few weeks has not permitted the exhaustive treatment of 
this subject, on which I had hoped to present a summary. Such 
a treatment, pending the appearance of Prof. Sage's edition, 
would necessarily begin with a thorough study of the text, requir- 
ing perhaps even a recollation; I note, e. g., two or three cases 
where restoration of the best MS reading would give a correct 
Pccentua! eiausuja, Not at nresent jm the accepted rexr. wirhovt 
such a fundamental background, all investigation must be tenta- 
tive; it is like dealing with a text of Virgil whose editor is 
skepücal oi the hexameter. Kempe is probably correct in postu- 


ORIENTAL ELEMENTS IN PETRONIUS. 


The art of Petronius in suiting language to character. has 
often been noticed. It hag been pointed out, for example, that 
the Greeks in the Cena are recognizable by peculiarities in their 
speech.? On the other hand, Professor Tenney Frank’s calcu- 
lations have demonstrated the preponderance of the Oriental 
element in the Rome and Italy of the early Empire. Tri- 
malehio himself proclaims his Asiatic origin, and we should 
certainly expect that some of his guests were similarly derived. 
- If Petronius is as skilful a realist in suiting his speeches to his 
characters as his critics have shown him to be, we might logic- 
ally expect to find certain Oriental elements in the speech of the 
guests at the Cena. 

The process of assimilation whereby the Easterners took on 
the habits and speech of Rome went on constantly, yet traces 
of Eastern origin must have persisted for two or more genera- 
tions, in idiom if not in pronunciation, and in habits of thought 
if not in outward behaviour.. Organization of foreign groups 
according to ethnic origins? would tend to perpetuate racial 
peculiarities. Conversation among peoples of foreign extraction 
in New York is apt to betray foreign traces, and the same con- 
dition must have prevailed in Rome. I submit for consideration 
the following examples from the Satyricon: ? 


1 TF. F. Abbott, The Use of Language as a Means of Characterization 
in Petronius, Classical Philology II (1907), 43-50. 

2 Abbott, loc. cit.; A. H. Salonius, Die Griechen und das Griechische 
in Petrons Cena Trimalchionis, Helsingfors and Leipzig 1927 (known 
td me only through the review of G. Meyer in Gnomon V (1929), 
144-150). 

3 Race Mixture in the Roman Empire, American Historical Review 
XXI (1915-1916), 689-708; and Economie History of Rome, ch. X. 

t Satyricon 29.3, 75. 10. 

5 For instances of assimilation through Romanization of names, see 
Mary L. Gordon, The Nationality of Slaves under the Early Roman 
Empire, Journal of Roman Studies XIV (1924), 93-11]. 

6 See especially George LaPiaza, Foreign Groups in Rome During the 
First Centuries of the Empire, Harvard Theological Review XX (1927), 
183-403. 

TI am not here considering oriental affinities Of the -vomance as & 
whole, such as are suggested by Karl Kerenyi, Die Griechisch-Orienta- 
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26.9 Trimalchio. Friedlaender? cites the opinion of Büch- 
eler that the name is Semitic. There can be little doubt that 
-malchio represents the root *»5, which is frequently used like 
its equivalent rex for a very wealthy or elegant person; the íri- 
is an intensive prefix as in trifur, trismegistus. 

31.2 Vinum dominicum ministratoris gratia est. Fried- 
laender puts the emphasis on dominicum: “ Die gratia minis- 
tratoris besteht darin, dass er vinum dominicum, nicht einen 
geringeren vorsetzt.” But in Babylonian Talmud, Baba Kama 
92b, an Aramaic proverb occurs: “The wine is the master’s, 
the thanks the butler's."? Our passage seems to be simply a 
parallel of this proverb. 

84.8  Potantibus . . . larvam argenteam attulit servus. 
Though the famous Bosco Reale cup shows the skeleton used 
as an ornamental design, with probably the same purpose of 
serving as a memento mort, the origin of the custom is almost 
certainly Eastern. Herodotus IT 78 says that wealthy Egyptians 
had skeletons brought in at their banquets, and Plutarch, whose 
testimony may be independent, also refers to this practise.*° 
The memento mort motive in connection with the enjoyment of 
food and drink is frequent in Scriptures: Isaiah 22.13, 56.12; 
Eccles. 2. 24; Luke 12.19; I Cor. 15. 32. 

35. On this chapter Sage?* remarks that 'Trimalchio's 
“exactness in astrology is amazing when we think of his ca- 
pacity for blundering in history, geography, and mythology." 
It is of course what we should expect of an Oriental. 

37.8 nummorum nummos; cf. 48.8 olim oliorum. This 
usage is often explained as a Hebraism (e. g. by Friedlaender) 
on the analogy of Song of Songs, Vanity of vanities, Heaven 
of heavens, etc. Suess says categorically:?? “ Nil exstat in his 
sermonibus, quod merito possit ad auctoritatem patrii sermonis 


liche Romanliteratur, Tübingen, 1927; of this work see Indices IV 
and VI. 

8 L. Friedlaender, Petronii Cena Trimalchionis etc.,? Leipzig 1906. 

? m5DU5 Nm a> NN 

10 Sent 2253 Conyiv, 148 A, anoted im tha Patranitya oditian nf Ds 
Durlgunna (Amsterdam i743), p. i94. 

1' Evan T. Sage, Petronius, The Satiricon, New York anc London 1029. 

1? CGuillelmms Suess, Potronti ifnitatio sermonis plebei qua necessitate 
couniuggatur cum grammatica illius actatiy doctrina, Dorpat 1927, yp. 3. 
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 &yriaei aut hebraici revocari.” He adduces parallels to the pres- 
ent usage from Vergil, Catalepton 5. 6, and Varro, L. L. VII 27, 
neither of which seems convincing. 

37.10 Babaecalis. No satisfactory explanation of this word 
has been offered. Mr. Sedgwick reports:3% “Mr. Ulric Gan- ` 
tillon suggests that the word may be a pretentious and deroga- 
tory inflation of the Persian beg (Turkish bey)." However that 
may be I feel sure that this word as well as burdubasta (45.11; 
see below) and perhaps tangomenas (34.7 and 178. 6) are trans- 
literated Oriental words. I would call attention to the late 
Professor W. R. Newbold’s article, Five Transhiterated Aramaic 
Inscriptions,* and especially to his interpretation of C. I. L. IV 
760,55 where he makes the unintelligible letters TCLOfTORGC 
into Aramaic words quite in keeping with the obscenity of the . 
Latin part of the inscription, and quite worthy of one of 
Trimalchio’ s guests. 

87. 10 In rutae folium. . Martial XI 13. 5 makes it ere that 
this expression is a proverbial one for small size. “A leaf of 
myrtle ” is frequently used in a similar sense in rabbinic writ- 
ings. The leaves of rue and myrtle are not dissimilar. 

38.13 Sociorum. olla male fervet. An exact parallel to this 
proverb in Erubin 3a and Baba Batra 24b has been pointed’ out 
by W. Bacher:!* “A pot which is the common property of a 
number of partners is neither cold nor hot."!5  Friedlaender 
corrects the note of his first edition on the basis of this sug- 
gestion. 

41.8 Servus tuu&. The use of this phrase by a free person 
for the sake of politeness seems unparalleled in Latin. It is 
the regular Hebrew usage. The lexicon of Brown, Driver, 
Briggs, s. v. “ay '6 says: “In polite address of equals or supe- 
riors the Hebrews used TIDY — tuus servus thy servant == 1 
person sing. J”. Examples are cited from Genesis 18. 3, I Sam. 
20. 7, 8, II Kings 8. 13, ete. 

41.12 Matus. The usual explanation of this word is that 


15 W, B. Sedgwick, Classical Review XXXIX (1925), p. 117. 
24 In American Jowrnal-of Ardhaeology XXX (1926), pp: 288:329.- - 
15 Thid., p. 295. : 
16 Non NOW bHullin 47b, and elsevghexe. 
17 In Jewish Quarterly Review IV. (1892), pp. 168-170. °° 
ts wo" NOV NTP Nb obmo "28 NTP . 
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of e. g. Sedgwick:'? “vulg. for madidus, itself slang." VMT 
is the common Semitic root for died, dead, corpse (met, mit, 
mat, for Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabie respectively). Is not 
this the sort of expression that might continue, in a Latinized 
form, in the speech of Trimalchio and his associates? 

42.2 Cor nostrum cotidie liquescit. This seems to be a 
Semitic conceit. Cf. Joshua 7.5: “ Wherefore the hearts of 
the people melted and became as water.” Psalms 22.14: “I 
am poured out like water: my heart also in the midst of my 
body is even like melting wax." 

42.2  Necsanelavare potui; fui enim hodiein funus. Roman 
usage did not forbid a mourner to wash, and the present passage 
seems to indicate some sort of ritual prohibition rather than 
simply preoccupation. ‘Such a prohibition does occur in the 
Talmud, Moed Katan 15b: “A mourner may not wash”.?° 
Furthermore prohibition of bathing, as well as of certain other 
physical comforts, was always understood as being involved in 
any fast. 

44.3 Serva me, servabo te. Similar expressions may be 
found in all languages, as for example our “ Scratch my back 
and Ill seratch yours ? ; but Baba Mezia 80a has a literal version 
of the present passage."! 

44.14' Nune populus est domi leones, foras vulpes. This 
antithesis occurs frequently in Greek, being found as far back 
as Aristophanes, Pax 1189. It may be worth mentioning, how- 
ever, that the proverbial expression seems implied in a passage 
in the Talmud, Baba Kama 117b: “The lion you spoke of 
[when he was at a great distance] has turned into a fox [now 
that he is here].”?? The rabbis frequently use “lion” to de- 
note a distinguished or worthy person,?? and leones in 44.4 is 
a parallel to this usage: “o si haberemus illos leones, quos ego 
hic inveni, cum primum ex Asia veni.” 

44.17 Nemo ieiunium servat. Fasting was rare among the 
Romans and the ieiunium Cereris appears to be the only fast 


1? W. B. Sedgwick, The Cena Trimalehionis of Petronius, Oxford 1925. 
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that was kept annually, so that Friedlaender can say, “ Viel- 
leicht stand im Original: Nemo Cereris jejunium servat." To 
Hastern peoples fasting was very familiar. The Pharisees fasted 
on Mondays and Thursdays and on numerous special occasions.. 
An entire treatise of the Talmud, Taanit,?4 is devoted to the 
regulation of fast days, especially those proclaimed for seasons 
of drouth. 

44.18 . Jovem aquam exorabant: itaque statim urceatim plo- . 
vebat. The following story from Taanit was widely known, and 
may conceivably have been in the mind of the speaker: “ Honi 
the Circle-drawer was therefore asked to pray that rain should 
fal. ... He then drew a circle and placed himself in its 
center, and said . . . ‘I swear by Thy great Name that I will 
not move from here until Thou showest merey to Thy chil- 
dren’. . . . The rain then came down with vehemence, each 
drop as big as the opening of a barrel." ?5 

45.8 Sed qui asinum non potest stratum’ caedit. The 
identical proverb is found in the Midrash, Tanhuma P'kude 4.79 

45.11  Burdubasta. The exact phonetic transliteration of 
this word into Aramaic gives the meaning “pit of shameful- 
ness ".?' ‘This explanation of this word seems to me more 
plausible than any heretofore suggested. 

46.8  Primigeni. This not uncommon slave name is per- 
haps a reflection of the special privileges accorded to the first- 
born son among Semitic peoples. Here it may not be a proper 
name, but used as in the address of Jacob to Reuben, Genesis 
49.8: “Reuben, thou art my firstborn, my might, and the 
beginning of my strength.” 

46.8 Quidquid diseis tibi discis. Cf. Proverbs 9.12: “If 
thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself.” 

47.1 Unguento manus lavit. Burmann comments: *® “non 


24 This treatise is excellently edited and translated in the Schiff 
Library of Jewish Classics, by H. Malter, Philadelphia 1928, 

26 The translation is that of Malter, op. cit., pp. 167 f. 

26 DIN MN n»o WN? mon» ow» wwv D 


27 NDU2" VA 
28 S. A. Cook in Encye. Biblica, s. v. Firstborn (II 1525). The word. 


constituted an honorable title among the Semites; see W. Robertson 
Smith, The Religion of the Semites?* pp. 458 ff. .* 
?? Op. cit., p. 314. 
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succurrat similis luxuriae exemplum." The Mischa mentions the 
custom of scenting the hands at meals by means of incense 
passed on a brazier.°° Lavish use of perfumery is characteristic 
of Eastern countries; scriptural references illustrating such use 
(though not for the washing of hands) are: Canticles 3.6; 
Proverbs 7.17; Psalms 45.9; Luke 7.46. 

52.3 Petraitis. Sedgwick notes: *4 “ Cognomen of Lycian 
god Men, Lebas-W 668, 676—CIA 3.78. But here no doubt for 
Tetraites who occurs as gladiator five times in inscriptions 
coupled with Prudens." Perhaps the confusion of names is in 
itself significant. 

57.8 In alio peduclum vides, in te ricinum non vides. Cf. 
Matthew 7.5: “Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother's eye." Also, Luke 6. 41.*? 

65.5  Habinnas. The name in this form does not occur in 
©. I. L., but Abinnerici (gen.) does occur (IV 2585, 2599, 
2600, 2601), and its recurrence in Josephus, Ant. Jud. XX 22 
(Niese) as 'Affew$pryos establishes its Syrian or Jewish origin. 
Several Talmudic sages were called Abina or Abin.?? Further- 
more the name Abban ('Afffévgs, '"Auflavjs) occurs in the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas, which is proven to be of Syriac 
origin. Professor F. OC. Burkitt declared the name to be 
Semitie,* and subsequently proves his guess. 

68.8  Recutitus est. Perhaps a conscious disparagement by 


?? Berakhot VI 6; cf. Jastrow, op. cit., II, p. 738. 

3: W. B. Sedgwick, Classical Review XXXIX (1925), p. 118. 

3? Many rabbinic parallels are cited in Strack und Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midraseh, München 
1922, I, p. 446. 

88 Jewish Encye. I, pp. 63-64. 

*4 Journal of Theological Studies Y (1900), p. 288. 

35 Ibid. II (1901), p. 429: “Ina Latin papyrus dated 166 A.D. and 
published among the Palaeographieal Society's Faesimiles (Series II, 
plate 190), we learn that C. Fabullius Macer, a lieutenant in the 
Imperial Fleet of triremes on the Tigris, bought a seven-year-old slave 


"S0. rote Pese dT Sov he-ond tha siver and eneororar ta tha namn 
“u 


M NE Gece es 

Ee SIME GU EA: enes (Puer satione t'a ae ry ee oe 4 ihe cies 
quent tmuryeken sive quo alio numlüe vocalur iej). Wus acne of who 
slave is obvigasly identical with°that of the merchant who hought the 
Apustlg Tavinas to be a carpenier.” 
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one who considered himself advanced beyond a barbarie practise. 
The practise is always associated with Jews; cf. 102. 14 circum- 
cide nos ut iudaei videamur, and Frag. 37 (Bticheler) .*° 

69.9 De fimo facta sunt. “A favorite oriental trick accord- 
ing to Sir R. Burton," Sedgwick.?" 

72.10 Nemo unquam convivarum per eandem ianuam emis- 
sus est, alia intrant alia exeunt. Of. Ezekiel 46. 9: * But when 
the people of the land shall come before the Lord in the solemn 
feasts, he that entereth in by way of the north gate to worship 
shall go out by way of the south gate; and he that entereth by 
the way of the south gate shall go forth by the way of the north 
gate: he shall not return by the way of the gate whereby he 
came in, but shall go forth over against it.” Apparently 
Trimalehio's notion of elegance in this regard is ultimately de- 
rived from the Temple arrangement or something cognate. 

74.12  Urceolum frigidum ad malam eius admovit. Yoma 
78a: “ Raba used to cool himself on Atonement Day with the 
outside of a vessel of water.” 

77.4 Cusuc. Mr. Sedgwick remarks: °° “It is no doubt 
Eastern. Mr. Gantillon sends me the following note: ‘ Cusuc 
is the Persian kushk, a light Summer palace, pavilion, portico. 
In Turkish it became kosk, pronounced kyosk, whence the 
French kiosque. Trimalchio says: “ Cusuc erat, nune templum 
est.” ‘The word must have brought with it into the slang of 
his day both the sense of flimsiness and of the promise of a more 
pretentious building, temple or palace.’ ” 

80.1 Age, inquit, nune et puerum dividamus: iocari puta- 
. bam discedentem: at ille gladium paricidali manu strinxit. H. 
Lucas *° recognizes in this a version of the Judgment of Solomon, 
but says that it is derived through a Greek source. R. Engel- 
mann “+ enumerates no less than five examples of the repre- 


39 See Theodore Reinach, Textes d'auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au 
Judaisme, Paris 1895, Index s. v. circoncision. 

31 W, B, Sedgwick, Classical Review XXXIX (1925), p. 118. 

88 The Code of Maimonides, under Hilkhoth Tefila, prescribes that all 
synagogues have two entrances. e 

39 Loc. cit. 

4 Festschrift zu Otto Hirschfelds 60. jührigem Geburtstag, p. 269. 

42 Bin neues Urtheil Salomonis und die Friesbilder dor e*sa Tiberina, 
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sentation of the Judgment of Solomon in Roman art, and I do 
not see why the story eannot have migrated directly without 
Greek intervention. 

94. 1 O felicem, inquit, matrem tuam, quae te talem peperit. 
Cf. Luke 11.27: “ Blessed is the womb that bare thee and the 
paps which thou hast sucked." 

105.4 Placuit quadragenas utrique plagas imponi. Forty 
stripes is regularly the maximum corporal punishment in all 
rabbinie legal writings, on the basis of Deuteronomy 25.3: 
“ Forty stripes he may give him, and not exceed.” 

111. The possibility that the origin of the story of the 
Widow of Ephesus is ultimately Oriental has been widely recog- 
nized. I would add that three versions of the story, in details 
apparently independent of each other and of our text, are ex- 
tant in medieval Hebrew literature, ranging in date from the 
ninth to the thirteenth centuries. Perhaps this may indicate 
a persistent independent tradition, from which Petronius may 
have drawn directly. 


Moses HADAS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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TWO PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OF HOMER. 


The two papyri published below were added to the collection 
at Columbia University in July, 1929. The passages of Homer 
represented seem to be contained in no other published papyri, 
and the Odyssey ii dn gives textual evidence of considerable 
interest. 

: P. Columbia Iny. no. 496. 7"x3". Third Century A. DA 


Iliad V, 857-878. 
veía|r|ov es [kevewva oft bovrvoxero prp: 


7H pa piv o|vra vvxycev ða Oe xpoa kaXov cOawrev 


óc 
ex opu eT áce|v avris o O eflpawe yaXkeos apns] ` 


860 occov T evvelaytrdon emiayov q Sexaytdot] 
avepes ev «[oXeuo epiða Evvayovtes apqos] 
Tous Ó ap vro [rpouos ekkev ayatous Te Tpwas Te] 
Sexcavras ro[cov epay apns avos soXepoto] 
"d in 9 ex vejéo[v epeBevvg aiverat anp] 

865 xavpuaros e£ a|veuoio Dvcaeos opvvpevoto| 

| TOLOS Tudeon Svo pmo xaA«eos apns] 
paved [o]uov viedecooty tov es ovpavoy evpvv| 
KapTartwols 6 txave Dewy e8os avmv» oXvgmov| 
sa(p] ðe Šu xplomave pabel Gupov awyevov| 

870 óefev 8 a[p]Bp[orov apa katappeov e£ wrzetdns] 
[<]as p oXo[o]vp[ouevos erea mTepoevra mpooquoa] 
[fev] walrep ov veueción opev rae Kaptepa epya] 
[ae]; Toe [peyrora Geo. TeTAHOTES ELper] 
[aA]Anr@y [sornts xapw avdpecot depovres] 

875 [cor] ara [es payouer Oa gu yap Tekes abpova kovpqv| 
[ovo] periny 7] T uev anovra epya pepnXev] 


, * 
2The dates given are those assigned to these fragments by Mr. H. 
Idris Bell of the British Museum. ° 
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[2XX]o( pejy yap wavres osor Geot eo ev odvETO| 
foot 7] emwme[iQovras rar SedunpuerOa ecaoros] 


The fragment is tattered, and now in three pieces. A small, 
angular book hand is used, somewhat similar to that of P. 
Berlin 7499,? but with narrower letters written with a finer 
pen. 'Phe spaces at the top and bottom show that we have here 
portions of all the (22) lines of the column. At this rate Book 
V must have occupied a little over 41 columns. One letter, 
a v, at the end of a line in the previous column is visible; it 
is opposite line 873, and therefore must be the last letter of 851. 
Iota adscript appears to be omitted in 858 ry, but in 866 rvdedy 
it is impossible to determine. In 859 8e has been inserted above 
the line, apparently by a different hand, in a rather sprawling 
script, and with a thicker pen and paler ink. In 864 the » of 
om is small and crowded in above the line; it was evidently 
inserted later, probably by the same hand. There are no vari- 
ants from the accepted text. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 514. 64% x 13”. Second Century A. D. 
Odyssey XVII, 331-355. 
[keruevov ejvða de dai[tpos epilerxe Kpea Torda] 


[Oatopevos plynotnpol: Sopoy kara Satvvpevosory] 
[rov kareÜnk]e epev mpols TyXenaxow Tparrecar] 
[avtov vba Ò alp avros ejebev[o rar Ò apa enpug 

335 [uoipav Aap mploTifa kaveov T [ex ovroy aepas] 
[ayyiporov de pjer avrov edvcat[o Swpar odvaceus] 
l[rr@yor Nevyar|ewt evaduynvos 7[de yepovTe} 
[cxnmropevos] Ta de Xvypa sepu x[pow apara eosto] 
[ele Ò ere peAiwo]v ov6ov evroc(Üe Üvpawv| 

340 [xkAwapevos oral] kvrapiac|woer ov vore TexTov] 


[feceev emicrap]ewes xac ert [erab unv (vvev] 


, AER iN 1 20M a. EEN EE EAE ues E esce 
MI THANE OS U csvidb Uje lU Li VA D ey ag MO[U [PEE tat Voia JEU 
f d r dn ^ == one [m m 7, f 4 m~ mre Li d dd 
IQ TOP Fi OUAOV ERJON tji Speci M). -og A ies isevenig| 
x 5, 

* o0 
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[cat peas ws ot xe]es exavóa|vo» apduBaXovri] 
945 [dos row Fever tavjra $epev avrov Tle reheve] 
Javri&ew para 7ra]vras. emovyope|vov punornpas] 
[ardos 8 ove aryaby] xeypnyevar avd[p. rapewat] 
[ws paro By ðe cudlopBos ewes Tov p[vÜov axovoer] 
[ayyou 9 LaTapevols ETEA rrepoevr [aryopever| 
350 [rmAepaxos cot Elecve did0 rade eat ae &eXevet] 
[avricew ada sav|ras eroryopevlov pynornpas] 
[acdws 8 ovk aya) pyc eupevat av[Spe srpouerni] 
[rov 9 amrapePoplevos mpocepy m[oAupNTES odvaceus] 


[Sev ava TyXeuaxo]v Sos ev pene oA tov EO nd 
355 [rat ot vavra tyevou8 oloca ópecurmot "e 


This also is a strip containing parts of all the (25) lines 
of a column; Book XVII evidently occupied a little more than 
24 such columns. The script is round and formal, resembling 
that of P. Berlin 9789.* Iota adscript is used in 337 AevyaA ]ewr, 
340 oral] por, 347 kexpuuevou and 855 qot. 

331. The fragment agrees with all other mss. in the read- 
ing 8e; Bekker’s emendation to re has been generally accepted. 

335. The first visible letter, though only the right side of it 
remains, was obviously o, not e; the papyrus therefore agrees 
at this point with the mss. which read wporife, not ere. This 
fact is confirmed by the space. 

336. There is again a division among the MASS. 5 the frag- 
ment clearly read edvoaro, not edvcero. 

347. The papyrus agrees with the great majority of the mss. 
in reading keypynpevor avóp. rather than xeypnpevoy avdpa. 

352. Of the first letter only the extreme right side is visible; 
this is a distinctly curved vertical line. As the last vertical 
line of v is invariably straight in this fragment, while the last 
line of 7 is always curved, wg can be certain that the reading 
here was ayaf5, not ayaUwv. 


? See W. Schubart, P. Graec. Berol. 192 ; Griech. Relaeographie, 
p. 115. 
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354. Here we find an entirely new variant. All the other 
mss. read gov where the papyrus has Sos, a reading which seems 
worthy of serious consideration. An examination of the for- 
mulae used in Homeric prayers * shows the following results. 
In the Odyssey the imperative (alone or followed by the opta- 
tive) is used in the majority of cases. The optative alone 
occurs occasionally. There are no cases (apart from the tradi- 
tional reading in the line under consideration) of the “ in- 
finitive for imperative.” Ads is found in III, 60; VI, 327; and 
IX, 530. In the Iliad the imperative (often followed by the 
optative) is used in the great majority of cases. ‘The optative 
is used alone in III, 300 £., and the “ infinitive for imperative” 
is found in II, 418 and VII, 179. Ads occurs in III, 322; 
IIT, 351; V, 118; VI, 307; VI, 476 (8óre) ; VIL, 203; X, 281; 
XVI, 524; XVII, 646; XXIV, 309. 

355. The first letter visible, though partly gone, is undoubt- 
edly a sigma. The reading is thus shown to have been yevoið 
occa, not yevowo osa. In the next words in the line the papyrus 
contains both readings (peot omor and dpecw mor) on which 
the mss. divide, v being written, in what appears to be the same 
hand, directly above s as a correction. 


CLINTON W. KEYES. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


ADDENDUM ON ITHACA. 


Since publishing the paper on Ithaca, pp. 221-238 of this 
volume, I have had an unexpected opportunity for another short 
visit to Ithaca. On this occasion the day was clearer than 
before, and Ithaca could be distinguished from Kephallenia as 
soon as the ship reached the mouth of the Gulf of Patras. 
From that point the heights of Kephallenia could be seen above 
nearly all that part of Ithaca which is south of the conspicuous 
peak, and also above the central part, but not above the rest 
of the island; they are visible chiefly to the south of Ithaca. 
The simile of a line of poles at the base of a hill is therefore 
not very apposite; but the main argument is unaffected. 


pu e OIUNSZSOI. 
e Q 
5 Collecied? by E. J. (Brother €. Anselm) Strituuatier, Prayer in 
the Hiad and Odyssey, O. W. XVIIL (1925), pp. 85-81; 90-92. 
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REPORTS. 
GrorTrA, XVIII (1929), 1-2. 


Pp. 1-4. F. Eichler, Eine altboiotische Tópferinschrift. An 
aryballos said to have come from near Thebes, and acquired in 
1896 by the Antikensammlung in Vienna (Inventory No. 1864), 
bears a hitherto unnoticed inscription, (0€ w émoípeoe. Phithé, 
an s-less Boeotian nominative in -», is a short form of Phithadas, 
a known Boeotian potter; the name is akin to Attic Hei@uy, 
but shows regressive assimilation of the aspiration. Writing, 
dialect forms, artistic style all point to Boeotia as place of origin 
of the vase; probable date, early sixth century B. C. 


Pp. 4-8. G. N. Hatzidakis, Über das chronologische Ver- ` 
háltnis einiger Lautgesetze des Altgriechischen zu einander. 
"The contrast of 0píG O&coev Üpácoe ÜpÓrro with xwoós wácowev 
xiooa, where all have two original aspirates, the second one 
before a consonant, is explained on the basis that at the date 
when xy and 0y became ec and «y became wr, the dissimiliation 
of aspirates had not yet taken place; the forms with 6- are 
therefore phonetically regular and those with non-aspirates x 
and w are analogical. Probably also 0 was no longer a pure 
aspirate stop. The variation between -oo-~ in xoods and -o- in 
eoos is due to the difference in the position of the accent. 


Pp. 8-65. Walter Goldberger, Kraftausdrücke im Vulgir- 
latein. The first section of a study of words in new meanings, 
as fresh emphatic expressions for old commonplace terms. These 
new uses may become regular (as in testa ‘ head’); or may be 
only occasional or employed by individuals, in fashion for a 
time or in a limited area, though sometimes widespread but 
not gaining literary position. Terms so used may be divided 
into the following groups, of which only the first is here dealt 
with: parts of the body, and the bodily activities; nicknames, 
words of affection and of dislike, and corresponding verbs; 
ideas of the external world. 

The following ideas are discussed in detail: Kopf (testa * pot, 
skull’, cuppa, cochlea, cucurbita ‘ gourd, stupid person’, etc) ; 
Ohr (auricula, a diminutive); Mund (bucca ‘cheek’, etc.) ; 
Wange; Kehle, Rachen; Brust; Schulter, Riicken (spatula 
‘ladle, swine’s shoulder-blade’, etc.) ; Achselhóhle; Schenkel, . 
Bein; Eingeweide, Bauch;, Nates, anus; Penis; Cunnus; 
Meretrix. 

Pp. 65-66. M. Leumann, *Aoro- füg "Aptero- auf thessalischen 
Inschriften. In Thessalian inscriptions, names Sf the type 

390 : . 
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"Acrapxos are numerous alongside 'Apíerapxos; the abbreviation 
Of dpurre- was perhaps supported by some old names in (r)acrv-. 


Pp. 67-100. Erika Kretschmer, Beiträge zur Wortgeographie 
der altgriechischen Dialekte. The evidence on the geographical 
extension of words in ancient Greek is contained in inscriptions, 
mostly not older than the fourth century B. C.; in the works 
of the old lexicographers and seholiasts; and here and there in 
the literary texts. Concerning each word a series of questions 
must be asked: Is the word general Greek, coming from the 
primitive I. E.? Is it general Greek, or local Greek, from the 
language of the pre-I. E. population? Does it belong specifically 
to one of the three Greek strata? Did it first appear in a 
Greek dialect in historic times, and spread thence? Does its 
origin belong to the Koine? The following ideas are studied, 
the chief Greek words for each being here listed: Diener, Sklave: 
uos adudimoAas Bepárwv Soos oikérns àvBpáxoOov Aeós warnpérys 
oikeds foixidras Adrpis Üns copa. Priester: iepeds ÜeokóAos Acirop 
davodépo: Üócras Üórgs pextas Bouperpyns axatopdvres wupKdos aynTwp 
kd Bapvor sony ebayyeris Bovxar. Bürge: éyyvos éyyunrns BeBawwrhp 
dproxos avratas mpoarodéras avddoxyos. Zeuge: idvios uáprvs ciorop 
erdxoos -yvwornp. Nussknacker: xapvoxardxtys pouxnporaydp. 
Helfen: Bonféw Bondpopety ivyyospopeiy éxtxovpéw dpnyw xpaiopeiv. 

Pp. 101-109. S. P. Cortsen, Die lemnische Inschrift, ein 
Deutungsversuch. The non-Greek inscription of Lemnos, found 
1886 (B. C. H. 1886; Ath. Mit. 1908), is essentially Etruscan. 
The numerals 1-6 are Qu zal ci $a may hué; sialyveiz means 40 
(Steph. Byz. ‘Yrrnvia as earlier name of Attic Tetrapolis is 
rejected as evidence that huf means 4); maraz : mav is for 
maraz-(u)m av(iz) ‘and five years’, maraz being connected 
with max ‘5’. Text A (the obverse) is thus to be read and 
interpreted : 


holaiez na$o00 ziazi: Holaiez, der Sohn des Ziaz, 
zival gestorben, 

evisĝo zeryonaló in diesem Grab, 

sialyveiz : aviz im Alter von 45 Ja(hren). 


maraz : mav 
vanalasial : zeronai : morinail Vanalasial weihte das Grab, 
aker tavarzio Morinail das Gut als Totengabe. 


The relatives, not liking A, which lacked some of the regular 
epitaphic items, added text B (the reverse): Der Phokäer 
ITolaiezi in diesem Grabe; (als) Häuptling und Oherpriester 
gestu Deng einen Aue leri von Ünbkin pnrerneninend eegenen: 
4o onre gelepit habend. 


Fp. Ji0t1i. P. Krefschmer, ‘Yrrnvia. A defense (against 
Coriseny of O%tivs view that Etr. but ped mesne 4) as choc 
o 
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by the item in Steph. Byz.; the only positive piece of outside 
evidence for the value of an Etr. numeral must not be lightly 
cast aside. See preceding article. 


Pp. 111. F. Adami, Zu P. Linde Homerische Selbsterlaute- 
rungen, Glotta 1924 §.223. The etymological play on Odysseus’ : 
name is found also r 405 ff., with the same motif as in é 144- 
147; where Eumaios will not utter Odysseus’ name because 
he loves him, but the name is indicative of hate. 


Pp. 112-131. Johann Sofer, Lateinisch-Romanisches aus den 
Etymologiae des Isidorus von Sevilla. This third part (cf. Gl. 
XVI, 1-47, XVII, 1-46) lists the / Romanisms ? of Isidore, i. e., 
the words (forms or meanings) first appearing in Isidore or 
in his time and persisting in Romanic languages: botanical 
terms (ala ‘inula’, lorandrum ‘rhododendrum’, nixa, meli- 
melum malomellus), zoological-anatomical (formicoleon, botrax, 
mustio, capitium, columna, pinnula, pirula), verbs (back-forma- 
tions prostro stro; recompounded forms decadere, confrango, 
proiaeto, resapio), adjectives (blavus, mesticius, sinixter; and 
the adverb ozie ‘hodie’), miscellaneous (baselus, imbriculus, 
ostracus, smyris, t(h)ius). 

Pp. 132-146. Edwin Müller-Graupa, Primitiae. 1. Biene, 
Imme, apis, éuris: these words are not to be taken with Prell- 
witz, Gl. XV, 153, as from a root meaning to drink, but the 
words meaning ‘bee’ refer to the droning, the stinging, and 
the building activities. 2. titus, garus, [uctus as proper names 
are not (pace Niedermann) transfers of the common nouns 
meaning ‘ dove’, ‘jay’, ‘pike (fish)’; besides other objections, 
the transfer of names takes place from men to animals rather 
than vice versa. 


Pp. 146-158. Albrecht v. Blumenthal, Messapisches. (6) 
Kaibel C. G. F. 198 ff. gives S. Ital.-Sicilian glosses, containing 
much ‘barbarian’ material, therefore probably some Messapian ; 
Nos. 151-155 are designated as such. One of these, fópuwv: 
oikgua, has an unfamiliar suffix which enables us to identify 
Kaibel No. 95 yoApiov* xéAvdos, a Tarentine word, as Messapian, 
corrected to rgeXópiv by Kaibel; cognate to Latin volvo. The 
Greek xadvByn, grouped by Boisaeq with kaXózro and kéAvQos, is 
shown by its B to be of Illyric origin. (7) Kretschmer, Gl. 
XII, 278 f., showed the identity of Sicil. Adyeots, Mess. Logetis, 
Greek Aáxeow as the name of a goddess. A similar formation, 
‘Badris, is given by Hesych. as an epithet of Aphrodite at 
Syracuse. Naors, as fourth deity after Zeus, Hera, Aidoneus 
in the Empedoclean fragment, cannot be more than an epithet 
of Demeter, ‘the fasting one’, since it stands alongside three 
regular names. (8) The Tarentine {estival Tpapige (yparBia i) 
yparia in Hesych.), evidently in honor of the Graiae, has an 
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intervocalic p which does not belong to Tarentine Greek. A 
genitive graivaihi on a Messapian gravestone from Gnathia 
shows a personal name *graivas. The Graiae may therefore be 
considered to be native In Messapian territory. (9) Hesych. 
Kouáxrop, quoted from the Medea of the Tarentine Rhinthon, 
and glossed by coactor C. G. L. IT, 102, 23 (also other glosses ; and 
Inse. Magn. 217 Kern), is not taken from Latin, which always 
has coactor, but is Oscan *kom-ahtór remade in Messapian after 
Greek d«rop. Rhinthon’s kaàriov (Pollux VII, 90) is obviously 
equal to Latin calceus in meaning, but probably from an Oscan 
word with a different suffix; Greek may play a part here also. 
(10) Mess. ravós bread? (Ath. ILL, 1116), with two derivatives, 
is an original Messapian word, not taken from Latin panis, 
for Oscan territory separated Latin from Messapian, and Oscan 
said caria ‘bread’ (Placid. 25, 19 D.). (11) The Greek use 
of abrov and its forms, replacing éavro? avro? and their forms 
as reflexive pronoun, spread from the west; it is likely that 
the usage came from Illyrian or Messapian. Cf. also Sommer, 
I. F., XLII, 128, who interprets sselboisselboi on the ewer of 
Canevói as Venetic, =“ sibi ipsi?’ (cf. O. H. G. der selb selbo), 
like the peculiar late Greek aùrosavróv. 


Pp. 153-154. Albrecht v. Blumenthal, Illyrische Rückstände 
im Dorischen. Illyric remnants are seen in Laconian feprópeba : 
kAnpwodpeba, (Hesych.), denominative to the Illyric cognate of 
depvn ‘ dower’; and in dira ‘aedicula’ (Troezen, I. G. IV, 823, 
41; Thebes, I. G. VIL, 2477), akin to @éo, Latin fumus. (Inci- 
dentally, £opvat in the Troezen inser. is a development of dwwpvyd 
* ditch ?.) 

Pp. 155-158. S. P. Cortsen, Zum HEtruskischen. The stems 
hup- and tus-, of which the occurrences are given, have the 
same meaning, ‘couch, bed’; hupni ‘ossuarium’; tusuréir 
consors tori, Ehegatte? ^ Personal names from these stems 
are no more remarkable than German Kirchhof. 


Pp. 158-160. Alfred Klotz, Carnis nom.? Priscian G. L. 
II, 208, 18, quotes carnis as nominative from Livius Andronicus 
and from Livy XXXVII, 3, 4; but in both passages carnis is 
: partitive genitive; parallels are cited, notably Enn. Ann. 

95 V.? 
RorAND G. KENT. 

UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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an account of the classical learning found in the glosses to an 
. Orosius manuseript of the ninth century. 


Pp. 204-224.  Miscellen. 2. pp. 204-207. Erich Ziebarth, 
Hypothekinschrift aus Dystos. An inscription from Dystos in 
Euboea. casts light on the development of property regulations 
in the Greek islands during the Hellenistic period. 3. pp. 207- 
212. Oskar Viedebantt, Metrologica II. Observations on the 
equivalents of the Attic medimnus. 4. pp. 212-218. N. Wecklein 

t), Zu Homer. Sundry corrections in the text. 5. pp. 218-220. 
Franz Zimmermann, Ein korrupter Medizinerausdruck bei Chari- 
ton. In the doubtful passage I 8, 1, ddéoews is to be read for 
aipéoews. 6. pp. 220-224. Albrecht von Blumenthal, Der 
Apollontempel des Trophonios und Agamedes in Delphi. The 
source of Pausanias’ description of this temple is Pindar’s 
eleventh Paean. The first temple at Delphi belongs to the 
earliest period of Greek architecture known to us. After a 
technical discussion of the architecture based on the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, these conclusions are reached. 1. The techni- 
cal term oùðós in the. Iliad and in the Hymn shows that the 
temple which was burned in 548 was older than the Iliad. 
2. Like the Heraeum in Olympia it was built of clay bricks with 
stone pillars. 


Pp. 225-258. Hans Erich Stier, NOMOS BASIAEYS. The 
old theory that the change from Periclean democracy to Hellen- 
istic monarchy was a sign of decadence is no longer satisfactory ; 
there must have been some sort of inner development at work 
in Greece which brought about the change. The whole process 
of change is too complex to be summed up in a simple formula. 
The present article, in attempting to solve the problem, seeks 
to make clear the development of the véuos idea. The first 
appearance of the word is in Hesiod, although the vópos idea 
as a ruling principle of statecraft reaches its height only at 
the end of the fifth century. The use of vópos in the literature 
is critically examined, and the changes in the meaning of the 
word are set forth. These changes of the publie mind with 
respect to vóuos reflect the changes in political theory and prac- 
tice, so that as vóuos came to mean law rather than custom, the 
Greeks came to accept a monarch who embodied the law in his 
own. person. 


Pp. 259-305. Julius Rohr, Beiträge zur antiken Astro- 
meteorologie. ‘The article is divided into five parts, 1. the 
moon and the atmosphere, 2. the planets and the atmosphere, 
3. the zodiac and the atmosphere, 4. the combination of the 
zodiac and the planets in their influence on the atmosphere, 
and 5. the fixed stars and the atmosphere. In esh part illus- 
trative passages from the ancient writers are adduced, and the 
article is documented with 296 footnotes. 
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: Pp. 806-315. J. Morr, Poseidonios—eine Quelle Strabons im 
XVII. Buche. An examination of Strabo’s seventeenth book 
shows several passages which can be traced to Poseidonios. 
Strabo’s principal source was, however, Artemidorus of Ephesus. 

Pp. 316-330. Fritz Walter, Zu lateinischen Schriftstellern. 
Observations on sundry Latin writers, chiefly with a view to 
improving the text. 

Pp. 381-336. Miscellen. 7. pp. 331-335. Edward Brandt, 
Zum Aeneis-Prooemium. The verses beginning Ille ego which 
are sometimes prefixed to the Aeneid, are not Vergil’s. They 
were probably composed in the first century for a publisher. 
8. pp. 335-336. ©. Fries, Adnotatiunculae criticae Tullianae. 
Attempts to mend two passages. 

Pp. 337-344. OC. Ritter, Was bedeutet advaBdrAAcoGat èri Sekid, 
éAevÜépos bei Platon, Theait. 175 e? Several scholars, among 
them. Schleiermacher, Apelt and Wilamowitz suppose that 
&vafláAAecÜa. refers to the proper draping of the garment over 
the right arm. If this passage is compared with others in 
Plato, such an interpretation is seen to be impossible. The 
other meaning of the verb ‘to strike up an air on the lyre’ is 
io be preferred. 


Pp. 345-389. Willy Morel, Jologica. The countries in which 
the ancients lived are full of all kinds of serpents, many of 
which àre venomous. For this reason the serpent played an 
important róle in the mythology, art, religion, and science of 
the ancient people. The important sources for the present 
article are the Theriaka of Nikander of Colophon, the lost trans- 
lation of this by Aemilius Macer, and the work of the physician 
Philumenos. In the ninth book of his Pharsalia, Lucan tells 
how some of Cato's soldiers died of snake bite in their march 
through. the Libyan desert. . Lucan’s source here was Aemilius 
Macer, as is abundantly shown by the evidence. The article 
contains much curious information about serpents, drawn from 
the ancient writers. 


Pp. 390-399. Alfred Klotz, Zu Caes. bell. Gall. VII 75. 
There are certain difficulties in this passage, in which are set 
down the numbers of the relief force sent to Alesia at the 
command of Vercingetorix. Corrections are offered in the text 
in order to make the numbers of the forces here agree with the 
figures given elsewhere. 


Pp. 400-418. Rudolf Zimmermann, Die Autorschaft Tibulls 
an den Elegien 2-6 des IV. Buchés. Elegies 2-6 of the fourth 
book comprise a unit in themselves. The present author gives 
a statistical summary of the, vocabulary of the elegies in ques- 
tion in ordet to determine whether the poems are to be assigned 
to Tibullus. The vocabulary shows many instances of agree- 
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ment with the language of the genuine elegies, nevertheless 
the conclusion is reached that the author of the disputed elegies 
was not Tibullus, but another elegist who had set himself to 
imitate Tibullus as closely as possible. 

Pp. 419-488. M. Boas, Spuren der ausservulgatischen Rezen- 
sion in mittelalterlichen Catobearbeitungen. The Barb. Lat. 
41 shows traces of a tradition older than the vulgate, but 
nevertheless this Ms. is not a middle point between the vulgate 
and Ms. A from which the vulgate is derived. The traces of 
the Barberinianus are found in a fairly limited area, in France, 
Germany, and The Netherlands. The origin of the Ms. cannot, 
however, be discovered. An elaborate discussion is given of the 


| . Barberinianus and its relation to the other parts of the text 


tradition. 

Pp. 489-466.  Miscellen. 9. pp. 489-448. Joh. Sykutris, 
Solon und Soloi. The connection of Solon with Soloi has been 
predicated upon two verses of an elegy addressed -to Philokypros. 
These verses are shown to be interpolations which were inserted 
to explain the Solon legend, a legend which arose independently 
of the elegy in question. 10. pp. 443-448. Wilhelm Bannier, 
Zur lex Acilia repetundarum. An attempt to supply the parts 
of the text missing in the inscription, and to define the duties, 
of the praetor as mentioned therein. It is pointed out that 
a case coming under the provisions of this law was to be con- 
ducted by the praetor urbanus or by the praetor peregrinus, 
and that a special magistrate was not appointed for such cases. 
11. pp. 448-450. Wilhelm Port, Zum Aufbau der ersten Ode 
des Horaz. The ode is to be thought of as being composed in 
distichs and groups of distichs. 12. pp. 450-453. Karl Miinscher, 
Katalepton IX 15. In line 15 we should read Argiwm instead of 
Pylium. The reference would then be to Adrastus. 13. pp. 453- 
458.' Josef Mesk, Der Schiedsspruch in der siebenten Ekloge 
Vergils. It is neither from ethical nor aesthetic motives that 
Vergil lets Corydon defeat Thyrsis in the singing match. The 
offerings of the two contestants are equal, therefore the contest 
could end, according to the principle of variatio, either with 'a 
tie or with the discomfiture of one contestant. Vergil chose.to 
follow his model Theocritus by awarding the prize to Corydon. 
14. pp. 459-466. Friedr. Levy, Der Weltuntergang in Senecas 
naturales quaestiones. In describing the end of the world, Seneca 
saw it with the eye of the dramatist, and described it as a tragic 
poet would. He wanted to offer a dramatic description in oppo- 
sition to Ovid’s account of the flood which was in the epic vein. 
Seneca therefore carefully composes his account in a series of 
dramatic climaxes. At the end heettfrns to a eriticjsm of Ovid 
because he believed that his own dramatic account of the catas- 
trophe was better than Owid’s epic story. $ 

, | Harrison C. COFFIN. 
Union COLLEGE. 
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De Ablativo Absoluto Quaestiones; by Edwin Flinck-Linkomies, 
Annales Academicae Scientiarum Finnicae. Ser. B. Tom. 
xx, No. 1, Helsingforsiae, 1929. Pp. 272. 


This rather elaborate study begins with & survey of the treat- 
ment of the ablative absolute category from the earliest times. 
To Priscian is ascribed the first recorded reference to the con- 
struction; and while that grammarian assigns to it no special 
name, it is interesting to note that he affirms two types, illus- 
trated by Traiano bellante and rege Latino. 

Not until the twelfth century is this use cited as “ absolute," 
and then apparently on the ground that the ablative is not 

“governed” (reg?) by anything, the conception being rather 
strictly grammatical. 

At about the beginning of the last century the inevitable 
search for an “ origin” for the ablative absolute was initiated ; 
and the work now under discussion stands as the latest exponent 
of that time-honored tradition. 

Flinck, however, does not hold for an Indo-European origin. 
As a matter of fact, in the Indo-European group of languages 
each one of the cases is found in absolute use, and the question 
of a common “ source ” for this motley array might well stagger 
the most enthusiastic and inveterate seeker of origins. 

Assuming the ablative absolute construction to be indigenous 
to Italy, Flinck raises the question whether it is an inheritance 
shared with other Italic dialects or whether it belongs to Latin 
alone. At this point a strong bias appears in the discussion, 
every effort being made to discredit possible examples cited for 
the other dialects; and, on this basis, it is concluded that the 
construction is to be recognized in Latin only. 

The chapter next following (III) seems at first sight irrele- 
vant, and it certainly is quite unconvincing, its aim being to 
demonstrate that, in the time of Plautus and Terence, the 
participles had little or no verbal force. 

As the reading progresses, it appears that this attempt to 
distort the facts is intended to clear the way for the author's 
theory that the origin of the ablative construction is “ sociative." 
Ta support this thesis, he wishes to begin with phrases made up 
of nouns and adjectives: for expressions with verba! “ovce would 
not lend themselves so easily to the theory which he would 
establish. In what a misleading fashion the material for Plautus 
aud ‘Terence is handled appears at once when a comparison is 
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potando veneno, or veneni potione. This therefore is not an 
ablative absolute. , 

On the other hand, in Caesar, Bell. Civ. ii. 32. 1 it reads: 
Dimisso consilio contionem advocat militum. Here a time-after- 
which relation may be discerned ; but that is explicit in the tense 
of the participle, and the case of the ablative phrase stands for 
none of the regular ablative relations. -This therefore is an 
example of absolute use. The same may be said of such a turn 
as magnis vulneribus acceptis pugnabat tamen. That the case 
tells no story is shown by the fact that a phrase with a nomina- 
tive participle would serve as well: magnis vulneribus confectus 
pugnabat tamen. With either phrasing the relation of the open- 
ing words is concessive, which, of course, is not an ablative 
function. 

The above definition will distinguish clearly between sharply 
contrasted types of ablative phrases; but it by no means fur- 
nishes a practical general working rule. For no one who ex- 
amines the facts without prejudice can fail to see that, in Roman 
linguistic consciousness, there was no fixed line of demarcation 
rigorously dividing ablative phrases according as they served or 
did: not serve to mark some one of the standard ablative relations. 
In unreflective linguistic consciousness there must have been an 
extensive uncharted middle ground. And that mature reflection 
would not by any means have cleared up many points of doubt 
is abundantly indicated by the difference of opinion among 
scholars of the present day as to the interpretation of specific 
examples. 

Incidentally, there is an added complication in the matter of 
phrases made up, for example, of nouns and pronouns (such as 
me adiutrice and Crasso consule). Are we justified in saying 
that me consule in certain connections is to be denied “ absolute ” 
status on the ground that it is a “time” expression of regular . 
ablative scope? And is te vate to be regarded as having the force 
of vaticinatione tua?. Or, on the other hand, is Priscian right 
in stating that with all such phrases we must supply the non- 
existent present participle of the verb esse? And would the 
predicate relation thus enforced in every case establish an “ ab- 
solute? relation? 

There seems little prospect of framing a rule in terms of 
grammar or logic that will sharply divide the “ ablative absolute ” 
from other uses of that case. Handicapped by a grammatical 
heritage, we find it hard toereach new points of view; but a 
survey of the abundant material collected by Flinck suggests 
that it might not be out of harmony with Roman linguistic 
feeling, if we should approach the data assembled for such an 
investigation as presenting a problem primarily stylistic, At 
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any rate, Flinck’s lists show in a very striking way that many of 
the phrases naturally presented for consideration in a study 
of this sort tend to fall into distinctive groups, which perpet- 
uate themselves from generation to generation, becoming more 
* phraseological"' doubtless as time went on, and thus farther 
removed from analytic appraisal on the part of the users. 

While it is true that Flinck’s study rests upon an a priori 
assumption in support of which the data are marshalled and 
manipulated in a very misleading way, it is not to be inferred 
that his work lacks value. It is a thought-provoking study, 
wrought out with meticulous care, and it presents a unique col- 
lection of material running down into medieval times. Such a 
work no one interested in the subject can afford to pass by. 


H. C. Nutting. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Le Cycle épique dans l'école d'Aristarque, par Albert Severyns. 
Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
PUniversité de Liége, Fascicule XL, Dissertation Inaug- 
urale, 1828, pp. xvi + 454. 


The author of this book has already achieved a reputation by 
his studies in the Cycle and Eustathius, and in this he definitely 
strives for a position along with Lehrs, Ludwich, and Roemer, 
whose work he accepts as the foundation for his own. He is 
nearest to Roemer in that he sees in the existing scholia only 
a possible means for divining the notions of Aristarch, not the 
notions themselves. The comments of Aristarchus have passed 
through so many hands and have been so often condensed or 
misunderstood that frequently the scholia give as the opinion 
of the great Alexandrian the very thing he denied. 

When Aristarchus used the words oi vedrepo. he always gave 
to them a definite meaning, a technical meaning, and he meant 
thereby the Greek poets from Hesiod to the poets of his own 
day. This technical meaning was soon forgotten, so that later 
transcribers felt it necessary to add the word «ovra, later the 
phrase oí uerayevéovtpot vrovyrat, which left out the essential word, 
veorepo,, and finally all notion of the meaning was lost, so that 
the scholiast to € 228 remarks: “ Aristarchus says that «ugeróv 
ACE véorrépav eivas bui he does ngt know that itis used both by 
Simonides and llecataeus." Here the very ining Aristarchus 
taught was made to confute his own teachings, since Simonides 
was to him one of the veorego, while to the scholiast he belonged 
with the dpxaio. This one example gives some indication of the 
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great difficulty in reaching Aristarchus through those who did 
not understand him. 

Bad as the situation is in general it is far worse in the matter 
of the Cycle, since when the scholia took final form the publie had 
no interest in the Cyclic Poems, they were unread and forgotten, 
so that the scribe tried to make his work interesting by substi- 
tuting for references to the Cycle names of better known writings 
or poets. The Geneva scholium to E 126 tells the story of the 
enraged Tydeus opening the skull of his slain enemy, Melan- 
ippus, and devouring the brains, explaining that this story i8 
from the Cycle. Later scholia give the same story, but there it 
is referred to Pherecydes. By a series of cogent examples and 
parallels our author shows that originally this was assigned to 
the Cycle, then some learned scribe added, “ found in Pherecydes 
also," but the scribe to give the final form to the scholium 
knew little and cared less for the Cycle, hence substituted the 
added Pherecydes whom he knew for the writers of the Cycle 
whom he did not know. By such methods all connection with 
the poems was severed. 

By the help of Proclus, Eustathius, Apollodorus, Athenaeus, 
Strabo, Pausanias, and other writers, by scholia of many kinds, 
by means of grammatical and lexical references, and by the 
remains of ancient art our author tries to restore the scholia and 
then to recover the sources which they did not understand. He 
seeks in these scholia to track out the whole cyclic story from the 
Battles of the Titans to the story of Telegonus. The references 
are pitifully few and uncertain, since he finds that in all these 
scholia the Titanomachia is named just once, the Cypria but 
four times, the Sack of Troy but once, the Little [liad thrice, 
the Nostoi twice, and the Telegonia but once, while not another 
one of the many assumed epics is ever named in all the mass 
of Homeric scholia. No one without great imagination and con- 
fidence in his own deductive powers could undertake this huge 
task of conjecture and divination. 

One thing made very clear and with abundant.proof is the 
great difference between the methods of Zenodotus and Arist- 
archus. Zenodotus interpreted Homer by means of the Cycle 
and tried to bring the Iliad and the Odyssey in harmony with 
these poems, while Aristarchus denied all connection between 
them, except imitation in the Cycle, and the very fact that 
something found in Homer has its explanation in the Cycle was 
to him sufficient reason for doubting the Homeric authorship 
of that passage. Many of the verses rejected by Aristarchus were 
rejected on the ground of their resembling something in the 
Cycle. It is the great merit of Aristarchus that he appreciated 
the vast difference between the sphéres of Homeric fnd Cyclic ` 
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poetry, just as Aristotle had recognized their difference in struc- 
ture. 

A book which is based so largely on conjecture cannot all be 
true, even if it is extremely brilliant, and I am sure the author 
is mistaken in assuming that he has found a fragment of the 
Nostoi in the account of the death of Agamemnon contained in 
the eleventh book of the Odyssey. He assumes that there are 
two contradictory accounts of that death, the one in the earlier 
books as told to Telemachus, in which Clytemnestra has no part, 
and the one of book eleven in which she shares the guilt with 
Aegisthus. However, one verse in an earlier book is ignored, 
the one in which Nestor said: “ Orestes slew the murderer of his: 
father, Aegisthus, and gave a funeral feast to the Argives, a 
feast for his hated, orvyepys, mother, and for the ignoble Aegis- 
thus.” The death of the mother and of Aegisthus must have 
come close together and the fact that she is “hated” has no 
explanation except in the assumption that she shared in the 
crime. Elsewhere Nestor directly charges her with sharing in 
the murder (Od. y 235). It was perfectly natural that the shade 
of Agamemnon should feel keenest the brutal faithlessness of the 
wife. The great danger in a book like this is that a structure 
may be built too large for the few and doubtful facts that must 
furnish the foundation. 

The author challenges comparison with Roemer and I like 
him, Severyns, better, since he writes in a simple and uninflated 
style and uses much supporting evidence that is overlooked by 
the other. 

That such a book should be a Dissertation Inaugurale gives 
the hope of continued production, perhaps the revival of studies 
concerning those great and early critics who saw in the classical 
writers representatives of their own traditions and who used the 
very language that they themselves spoke. 


JOHN A. Scorr. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Ad Atticum Epistularum Libri Sedecim 
(Fasc. II, Lib. V-VIII). Rec. H. Sjögren. Collectio 
Scriptorum Veterum Upsaliensis, Gothenburg, 1929, 6 kr. 
90 öre. 

Thie ia a eantinnation nf tha ortin aT Af thn Tattane | tha 
oo teseiels of which appeared in J916. Tobe cane cine ds i 
vom. cub in the Teubner series where SjOgren'3 cacuulent edition 
of the ad damiliares appeared in 1925. The chicf value of this 
larger cuiiion is iis full apparatus eriiicus.  jjogren spent 
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several years making a new collation of all the important manu- 
scripts before he wrote his remarkable Commentationes Tul- 
lianae in 1910. Now we are getting not only the ripe fruit of 
_ this collation, which at once displaces all others, but also a very 
intelligent gleaning from all the vast accumulation of former 
emendations. And there is no Latin text that stands more in 
need of such an apparatus than the collection of Atticus letters, 
for it still bristles with cruces, many of which can doubtless be 
disposed of now that we are getting a sound basis on which to 
work. l 

Sjögren’s own text is very conservative. He has in fact been 
more liberal in admitting the conjectures of others than those 
that he has proposed.from time to time. His own inclination 
is to defend the reading of the good manuscripts by offering 
parallels, by making easy transpositions or by a revision of the 
punctuation. In fact he has removed more cruces by such means 
than by emending. And his conjectures usually are simple and 
convineing, as for example operae (V. 2, 3), belle (V. 10, 3), 
itaque (V. 16, 3), etiam deleted (VIT, 1, 8), XX for ex (VILI. 
7, 1), and quo (VIII. 9, 1). 

I have not noticed any errors in the book, nor many points of 
interpretation on which one could disagree. The reference to 
the Claudian inscription at VI. 1, 26 should have given the 
Corpus number of the 2nd edition. It is 775. Some of us 
prefer to keep the lectio difficilior noenu of M? at VII. 3, 10, 
simply because Nicias, who is apparently quoted here, was an 
editor of Lucilius, who used the archaic word. Finally Sjögren 
has done nothing to improve the traditional reading of VII. 7, 6, 
which keeps a meaningless enim. On p. 240 of this volume of 
the A.J.P. I have attempted to explain the Ms. reading of the 
passage. 

Sjégren’s recension is not only indispensable for Ciceronian 
studies but it is also a model of what recensions should be. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns HoprxiNs UNIVERSITY. 


Hennig Brinkmann. Zum Ursprung des liturgischen Spieles. 
Bonn: Verlag von Friedrich Cohen, 1929. Pp. 40. 1.80 M. 


After summarizing the contyibutions to the subject of E. K. 
Chambers, Neil Brooks, Schwietering and, above all, of Karl 
Young, Brinkmann attempts to analyse for himself the motivat- . 
ing forces that brought the liturgieal*drama into beingeat a given 
time and in a particular place. Why, he asks, should the Easter 
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trope, Quem quaeritis in sepulchro,—and no other trope or 
ceremony—-and why this very trope only after it had been trans- 
terred from Mass to Matins—have contained the quickened seed 
of the mediaeval drama? Because, he answers, the Quem quae- 
ritis in its transition from the sad questioning of the Maries 
(submissa voce) to the jubilant Surrezit of the Angel (alta voce) 
exactly mirrored the transition from the mourning of Lent to 
the joy of Easter, and because in its new position—it was sung 
just after the doors of the chureh were thrown open to the laity 
and before the Te Deum commemorating the hour of the Resur- 
rection—it served to give actuality to the culminating moment 
of the ecclesiastical year. 

Except in minor details, Brinkmann builds upon the firm 
foundations laid down 'by his predecessors. He differs from 
Young in not regarding the reservation of a host on Holy Thurs- 
.day for the Mass of Good Friday as among the formative ante- 
cedents of the Depositio and Elevatio, in positing Roman influ- 
ence rather than a Roman origin for these ceremonies, and in 
Showing that the original position of the Elevatio was not that 
later occupied by the Visitatio. He differs from Schwietering 
in not believing that the enkindling spark of the drama lay in , 
* jenem unvergleichlichen Umschwung ". from the sorrowing of 
Lent to the rejoicing of Easter. He overrates, however, his own 
expansion of this idea: it is only after the Quem quaeritis has be- 
come true drama that we find attached to it such directions as 
humAle, tremulae, submissa and alta voce. The contemporary 
tendency to elaborate and make manifest by mimetic action the 
allegorieal content of the church services and ceremonials, the 
. dialogued structure of the Easter trope, its antiphonal presenta- 
tion, its freedom to develop when detached from the Mass and 
transferred to Matins, its connection there with the nearly 
dramatic ceremonies of the Elevatio and Depositio, to which it 
Served as climax, its chanting after the laity were admitted to 
the church before the singing of the commemorative Te Deum— 
all these factors contain within themselves, especially when com- 
bined, enough germs of dramatic life to explain the dramatic 
evolution of the Visitatio without unduly stressing the fact that 
the transition of tone within the trope itself reflected the spirit 
of the season. £a 

On the whole, the value of Brinkmann's paper lies less in its 
original contributions to the subject, though these are not with- 
out interest, than in its convenient and generally sane interpre- 
tation of muca scattered evidense. 

GRACE PRANK, 
Barn Mawr COLLEGE. 
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St. Andrews University Publications, XXIII.  Palaeographia - 


Latina. Part V. Edited by Prof. W. M. Linpsay. Oxford 
University, New York, 1927. Pp. 78; nine plates. $1.75. 


Lindsay's serial continues to be of the utmost interest and 
value. This number contains six articles and nine excellent 
facsimiles. K. Lóffler describes a group of ninth-century MSS 
from Weingarten in the Stuttgart Library and concludes with 
much probability that they were written in Constance, which 
thus becomes a “ Rhaetian” center, beside Reichenau and St. 
Gall. Lindsay discusses some early MSS of Belgium and 
Holland, which show interesting “ degeneration " of Irish traits; 
he pays his respects also again to the much overvalued medieval 
glossarles. Lowe calls attention to a leaf in the Corbie b-type, 
bound up in Paris. Lat. 4808. Dom DeBruyne has unearthed 
a new abbreviation, het — haeret, from an Anglo-Saxon frag- 
ment. Mile. Dobiache-Rojdestwensky of the Leningrad Library 
has ascertained that the scribe of Petropol. F. V. I, 6 (Corbie) 
was named Ingreus. Hand coniributes an astoundingly acute 
and painstaking study of the ruling and facing of the pages in 
Tours MSS—a new criterion of value for dating and other 
classification. It is a pity these valuable articles are so un- 
worthily printed. 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 
NomgrTH HaTLEY, QUEBEC. . 


Aeneae Silvii de Curialium Miseriis Epistola, edited with Intro- 
ducton and Notes by WILFRED P. Mustarp. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50. 


MusTARD continues his studies in the Renaissance Pastoral 
with this excellent little edition of a letter interesting as the 
model of the earliest English “ egloges "—Alexander Barclay’s 
“ Miseries of Courtiers"; in an appendix he prints several 
extracts which show close rendering of the Latin. 

Aeneas Silvius, whose ancestral home still fronts on the 
pieturesque square of Pienza (near Sienna), and who became 
Pope in 1458, was one of the best educated and most experienced 
statesmen of the fifteenth century. Out of the wealth of his 
observations as a high official in the German Empire, he produced 
this amusing sketch of the côurtiers tribulations. Mustard’s 
notes, which are a model of conciseness, point out his constant 
exploitation of Juvenal, Cicero, Hoyace and other clgssical and 
medieval writers, and explain such unusual words as jocalia 
(jewels) and zinzalis (mosquitos). The text pictures vividly 
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the life of that day, and its mishaps, as when (to quote Barclay's 
translation) : 


The platters shall passe off times to and fro 
And ouer thy shoulders and head shall they go, 
And oft all the broth and licour fat 

Is spilt on thy gowne, thy bonet and thy hat. 


The book is handy and well printed, and forms an admirable 
text for a class in late Latin. ) 


CHARLES UPsSon CLARK. 
Norta HaTLEY, QUEBEC. 


ERRATA. 


P. 256, 1. 189, delete the acute accent on the last letter of 


EPYTUTACKE. 
P. 258, 1. 228, read leos. ! 
CLINTON W. KEYES. 
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